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PREFACE 

(TO THE FIRST EDITION.) 


Drs, Kellogg’s “ Grammar op the Hindi 
Language ” is the standard work omthe subject and 
occupies a position of unquestioned supremacy. The 
very fulness of the work, however, detracts somewhat 
from its value for a student commencing the study 
of Hindi, and thus* there is room for a Grammar of 
less pretentious size and scope. 

In “grammar of Modern Hindi ” was 

published by the late jftf. Lazarus at his “ Medical 
Hall Press,” BenarCs. Another edition, revised and 
slightly enlarged, was published at the same Press in 
1908. Finding that the second edition was nearly 
exhausted, I decided not to reyise and republish the 
old work but to prepare a new Grammar. Over 20 
years of further residence and work in India ought, 
I felt, to enable me to produce a better book. Such 
an attempt has been made. A comparison of the 
two Grammars will make manifest the fact that 
there are great differences in the two books, and it . 
is hoped that these changes are for the better in the 
way of clearness and simplicity. 
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PREFACE. 


Apart from a few notes on the Braj-Bhasa no 
attempt has been made to treat of dialectical differ* 
ences, and Urdu has not "been ' included. The lan- 
guage dealt with is modern Hindi in the form that 
many of its best friends are endeavouring to stand- 
ardize it, a self-respecting- Hindi which is not for 
ever parading its aristocratic ancestry by filling its 
pages with Sanskrit words, nor affecting modernity 
by the cultivation of Persian vocabulary and idioms. 

The hope is entertained that the present volume 
may more than fill the place of the book which has 
done over 20 years of service and may now be al- 
lowed to retire. 

EDWIN GREAVES. 

Calcutta ; 

February, 1919. 

PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

This is practically a reprint of the 1st Edition, 
but the author has corrected slips in many places 
and modified a few paragraphs with a view to 
greater clearness. 

• i . ' 

EDWIN GREAVES. 

Malvern, 

England, 

July , 1933. 
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Chapter I. 


THE HINDI LANGUAGE. 

Hindi, Urdu, Hindustani. 

These three names are used very loosely by 
many writers and speakers, and possibly no defini- 
tions are possible which will compel general 
acceptance. 

It might be wise to discard the use of the word 
Hindustani as applied to literature and confine its 
application to the language so widely spoken 
throughout India and employed in the ordinary 
affairs of business and social life. Most of the Words 
included in the vocabulary of this lingua franca 
are common to both Hindi and Urdu. 

Hindustani might., with some measure of fitness, 
be used of one class of literature affected by certain 
writers who employ a vocabulary, which is largely 
Urdu, but have the works printed in the Nagari 
character. 

Hindi may stand for those forms of the language 
which are the outcome of the languages which the 
early Aryan settlers brought with them, combined 
with, and affected by, the languages of Madhya-desh 
or Mid-India. It would seem that from the com- 
mingling of tfyes^c^me into being various so-called 
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Prakrits (and Sanskrit). From the former of these 
were evolved what Sir George Grierson terms the 
Apabranshas (i.e., fallen or corrupted). Prakrit may 
be taken to mean “ natural ” or “ colloquial ” as 
contrasted with Sanskrit which is the polished 
language burnished up for literary purposes. The 
Apabranshas were later modifications of the Prakrits, 
and from these came the various forms of Hindi 
current since, say, about the twelfth century. 

Urdu may be appropriately used of the language 
in which the Verbs and many other words are com- 
mon to both Urdu and Hindi, but are supplemented 
by a considerable vocabulary of Persian or Arabic 
origin. Urdu is generally printed in the Persian 
character, but quite a considerable literature has 
grown up, largely used by the Christian commu- 
nities, which is printed in the Roman character. 

2 . Modern Hindi. 

In the begining of the 18tb century, two 
pundits in Calcutta, Lalluji LAl and Sadal Misra, 
instructed and inspired by the European head of 
the college, in which they were professors, initiated, 
or to speak more exactly, developed, a movement 
which is largely responsible for the existence of 
modern Hindi. The endeavour was made to draw 
on the Prakrits or Apabranshas, and to some extent 
on Sanskrit, for the vocabulary, and to exclude, as 
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far as practicable, Persian and Arabic words not 
already naturalized. Combined with this was the 
endeavour to standardise certain verbal and other 
forms instead of perpetuating dialectical differences. 

In recent times Hindi has suffered not a little 
in the house of those of its friends, who are eager to 
crowd their pages with pure Sanskrit words. A few 
parade the range of their learning by introducing 
Persian and Arabic words, thus still further increas- 
ing the trials of their readers. 

The Prakrits and their descendants differed 
widely in different parts of India. The aim of 
modern writers, more or less consistently carried out, 
is to perfect and make current a language freed 
from provincialisms and suited to be a literary 
vehicle for the use of all who speak any of the 
dialects of Hindi. 

The whole question of the rise of Hindi is 
discussed with great ability, though necessarily not 
very fully, by Sir George Grierson in his chapter on 
the, “Languages of India” in Yol. I of the “Indian 
Empire” — one of the four volumes written as intro- 
ductory to the Imperial Gazetteer of India. There 
is also an interesting little book on the subject in 
Hindi, “Hindi bh&sh& kl Utpatti” (The birth of 
Hindi), by Pundit Mahabir Prasad, published at The 
Indian Press, Allahabad. 
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It should be recognized that the Hindi repre- 
sented in this Grammar is to some extent an arti- 
ficial language used chiefly in literature. It is the 
language which writers are endeavouring to make 
the common literary medium for all the Hindi- 
speaking peoples. The colloquials which they use 
in their own homes and in social intercourse, may 
differ widely from this and very much in different 
parts of even the same Province. For literary 
purposes, however, the language dealt with in this 
Grammar, may be regarded as generally accepted 
not only in the United Provinces, but also in Bihar, 
Central India and Rajputana. 

By some, this language has been called High 
Hindi, but this term should rather be kept sacred 
for the production of those who delight to cram 
their pages with high-sounding Sanskrit words. 

Up to the time of Lalluji nearly all, and even 
since then many, works were written in verse. In 
these the language is very different from modern 
prose. The Braj-Bh&sha, Avadhi and other dialects 
were used. The Sftr Sagar of Sfir Das and the 
R&m&yan (Ramcharit Manas) of Tulsi Das stand out 
as two great models of this class of literature. 

During recent years the endeavour has beeh' 
made to popularise poetry written in the standardised* 
modern Hindi, but even to the ear of a foreigner the 
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successes, achieved up, to the present, appear doubt- 
ful, the verses lack the swing and sweetness of the 
poetry written in the dialectical forms. However, 
the “Khari-holf” poetry has probably come to stay. 

The study of the Hindi given in this Grammar, 
is essential for every student of Hindi, as it is 
increasingly the standard language. Every one, 
however, who is brought into contact with the 
people, especially in rural districts, will have to 
familiarise himself with the dialect of the district 
in which his lot is cast. 

3. Tatsamas and Tadbhavas. 

Words closely akin to the Sanskrit forms are 
•called Tatsamas ( like that ). The term 

Tadbhavas {produced from that). The term 

to those words, which have been modified from their 
original forms in their transition through the 
Prakrits and Apabranshas. 

Purism in Hindi is sheer folly. Words of 
Persian and Arabic origin, and words imported also 
from English and other languages, have made their 
home in Hindi, and it is futile to try and oust them 
from their place. Pedants, who have struggled to 
exclude all such words and to supply their places 
by unfamiliar Sanskrit words or manufactured com- 
pounds, have done not a little to stay the progress 
of Hindi. The wise writer or speaker, is the man 
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who selects with discrimination his words from the 
already available material. There is a large voca- 
bulary awaiting his use, furnishing words which 
will probably well express his meaning and convey 
it to the ordinary reader or listener. 
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THE HINDI ALPHABET. 

4 q< g * TT 5 TT Alphabet. 


r 

Wir 

A group of related 5 con- 
sonants ; gutturals, 
palatals, etc. 

or JfW 

Letter. 


Its form. 


Its pronunciation. 


The part of the mouth 
from which the sound 
is produced. 


Vowel. 


Consonant. 

( ' ) 

Anusvar or Nasal. 

fipf 

The name of the sign ( * ) 

wrpnfa* C ) 

Anunasik or Nasalization. 

^5^®T»^ or The sign (* ) 

fwf ( : ) 

Visarg. The final aspira- 
tion. 


A consonant with no vowel 
sound following it. A 
closed consonant. 
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A word terminating with 
a closed consonant. 

The sign under the con- 
sonant to indicate that 
it is “hal.” 

Short vowel. 

Long „ 

Extra long vowel. 

A syllable or “instant.” 

The joining of two or more 
consonants. 

Compound consonant thus 
joined. 

5. The Hindi Alphabet differs but slightly 
from the Sanskrit. Indian grammarians are not 
unanimous in their views as to the number of the 
letters. For practical purposes, the number of the 
letters may be taken as 46, i.e., 11 vowels and 35 

consonants. The 3 vowels ^1, ri, lri, and Iri, 

are pure Sanskrit and have no place in Hindi. 

and are added to the consonants, as they are 
quite distinct in sound from ^ and Anusvfir, 
Anunasik and Yisarg are not strictly letters, and 
are therefore not included in the 46. 


STWT 

tfgrfi SHOT or 
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THE HINDI ALPHABET. 
6 . The Vowels. 


Initial Form. Medial or Final 

Form. 

Initial. 

Medial or Final 

a. Sjjor^T (unwritten) 

a sstt 

T 

i. S’ f 




u. 3R 


ri. 9! 

C» 

«• V 

ai. § 

A 

0 #T > 

au. 


Nasal 

• 


Nasalization ( 3T«|«Tlf%9i ) 



Final aspiration ( f99p7 ) 

• 

• 



7. Consonants. 

Gutturals 9 ; k ?3T kh If g ^ gh 

Palatals *9 ch 9E chh j or fT or VR 5f n 9^ 

Carebrals ! t S th V<{ I <p> 9J or »I n CT’f 

9T r S rh 

♦ ♦ * 

Dentals 9ft th Sfdh SfnTWf 

Labials p iff ph 3[ b H or VT bh If ra W? 

Semi-Vowels 9T y * r 1 * w or v 3Rf^T 

Sibilants ?Jsh If sh ^ $ 

Aspirate ^ h 
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By the use of a dot written under a letter, a 
few other sounds are indicated. 

9* q 35T kh if gh z XR f 

These five stand for sounds found in Urdu words; 
IRforj,-; ^ffor^.; for £, for } and y, 

^ for o. The last two are fairly represented by the 
English z and /; the first 3 are gutturals having no 
equivalents in English. 

and ^ (alternate forms ^ and vT) are some- 
times included as letters of the alphabet, but this is 
incorrect; they are conjunct letters ; ^ = + and 

PRONUNCIATION. 

8. Pronunciation of Vowels. 

In seeking to acquire a correct pronunciation, 
it may be well to consider three points : 1. The 
pronunciation must be learned from the lips of an 
Indian teacher; watching attentively the speaker 
as well as listening to the sounds, is a matter of 
much importance ; every endeavour should be made 
to ascertain HOW the sounds are made, where the 
tongue is placed, etc. 2. The pronunciation of the 
letters should be learned as the letters occur in 
words. 3. It is still better to group the words in 
phrases or short sentences, for sounds do not assume 
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their true balance and power, until they take their 
place as parts of words and sentences. What 
foreigner would learn the pronunciation of “ the ” 
until he had learned it as part of a sentence ? 

The Hindi alphabet is peculiarly scientific, as 
will be discovered by carefully studying the “ classi- 
fication of letters ” chart given later on. Phonetics 
is no modern discovery in India. 

It should be noted that each Hindi letter has its 
own proper sound, there is not one symbol for 
several different sounds as in English, e.g., how 
different is the sound of a in such words as lad, 
lace, lard, call. 

While insisting on the importance of what has 
been written above about learning the sounds from 
the lips of an Indian, a few remarks are offered on 
Some of the sounds as subsidiary helps. 

3T represents a sound approximately like the 
English a in the words arise, avert or u in suggest. 

m is much like the a in the English -father , 
mart. 


3 ... 

... i 

... fit, wrist . 

4 ... 

... ee or ea 

... feet, seat. 

$ 

... u or oo 

... put, foot. 

... 

... 00 ... 

... pool, fool. 

n ... 

... n ... 

... drink, bring, 
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The vowels XJ 1 and Sjft require great attention 
and care. It is sometimes stated that they corres- 
pond with the English a and o in such words as 
same and so. This is misleading, as the sounds 
mentioned in English are much more drawled than 

the Hindi Xj and they commonly are pronounced 

in English with what is called the •* glide,” a 
prolongation of the vowel sound and a gradual dying 
away of it. In Hindi, though not clipped , these 
sounds are single and sustained until they suddenly 
close without any drawl. Possibly the first a in the 
phrase “ Davidic Psalms,” and o in the words 
opaque and oration are about as near as the English 
language will furnish. 

Let the student ask his pundit to repeat again 
and again the two phrases and It will 

at once be evident to the ear how very widely these 
sounds differ, not only in the consonants of the 
second, but in the vowels of both, from the English 
lay , low and dado (room decoration). 

$ & + *) and (SSTC + 3) somewhat approxi- 
mate to the ai and ou in the words aisle and stout’, 
but in Hindi the amalgamation of the two elements 
of the diphthong seems to be more complete than in 

the English sounds,, and the ST and JJTT retain more 
ol their power, The difference may be felt by 
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listening to an Indian’s pronunciation of ^51 
( bullock ) and comparing this with the sound in Eng- 
lish aisle or pile , or (boy) with the Eng. 

pound . 

When final in a word, after a consonant, ^ and 


^ are sometimes very short, e.g., in such words as 

HT5, 


The long vowels and 5ft are also very much 
shortened at times, especially in verse, e.g., 

The shortening is so marked in some ins- 


tances as to lead to the vowel being reckoned as 
short instead of long, (compare the sound with o in 


molest.) 


Why 51 is regarded by Hindi (and Sanskrit) 
Grammarians as a vowel, not a consonant, is a 
difficult question to answer. 


g. The Visarg can be easily disposed of. It is 
infrequent in Hindi. It can ODly be described as an 
aspiration at the end of a syllable. It is almost 
like an English ha reversed, as though, e.g., halloo, 
should be pronounced backwards oollah . The sound 
must be learned from an Indian speaker. 

As illustrations of its use, take mxf:5n ! 3t # . 
morning ; mind. 
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i-o. Anuswar and Anunasik. 

Some would contend that both these are simply 
nasalizations of different degrees, and that Anusvar 
is distinct from the nasal letters. It seems, however, 
to the writer that this is not so ; there not two 
nasalizations and the five nasal letters distinct from 
both, but one nasalization (the Anunasik), and the 
five nasal letters which may be represented by the 
Anusvar at the option of the writer. The nasaliza- 
tion represented by the Anunasik, may vary in 
intensity ; but there is no room between them and 
the nasal letter sounds for another nasalization. 
That there are degrees of intensity in the nasaliza- 
tion, will be very evident if attention be given to 

the pronunciation of the three words, 

and the nasalization increases in the order 

in which the words are given. 

The difficulty in this matter is increased by the 
fact that muoh inconsistency exists with reference 
to the writing and printing of Anusvar and Anu- 
nasik. Very frequently the former ( * ) is found 

where the sound of the latter ( ) is correct. The 

student may be assured that there is little practical 
difficulty in the matter. After a short time it will 
•be found that the correct pronunciation, nasal or 
nasalization, will oome quite naturally and the 
reader will scarcely notice whether the Anusvar or 
Anunasik be printed, 
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The use of Anusvar as the equivalent of one of 
the five nasal letters, must be treated in a separate 
paragraph . 

ii. The pronunciation of the Consonants. 

The five N’s. Although these do not; take the 
first place among the consonants, it may be well to 
deal with them at once, so as to conclude the consi- 
deration of the subject raised in paragraph 10. 

Five nasal letters may be regarded as an un- 
necessarily large supply ; but a little consideration 
will disclose the fact that English comes little short 
of this, though it is more economical in its symbols 
to represent them. The English “n” stands for 

5J and ; “m” for If ; the Hindi has no 
equivalent in English. 

It will be noticed that there is a nasal for 
each of the five groups of gutturals, palatals, etc.; 
and the nasal naturally assumes its proper sound 
when joined to any of these letters, It is on this 
ground that in so many cases the special “n” is 
not printed, but the more simple Anusvar used 
instead. This becomes, with the letter following 
it, a conjunot consonant, and the second letter 
decides the pronunciation to be given to the 
Anusvar. 

Some illustrations are appended which should 
®>e carefully practised with a pundit. 
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with one of the gutturals. 5PR, a mark ; 

♦ 

3SPT, a member of the body ; 3 SWT, to doze. Com- 
pare with these the English ink, longer. Note that 
in some words, such as 3TFST, it is Anun&sik, not 
Anusv&r ; the sound is a nasalization, not a letter. 

with a palatal, a committee of five 

♦ ♦ 

a bird ; collyrium : ^H»T, evening. As an 

illustration of the inconsistencies existing with 
reference to the use of the Anusv&r and the 
Anun&sik, the words and trpQj may be noticed • 
although, etymologically, very closely allied in tfa, 
the sound is unmistakeably the full nasal letter ; 
while in TTTO, as pronounced by most speakers, 
there is only a nasalization. 

IQ with cerebrals. In some words there is clearly 
a full nasal letter : e.g., a gong ; egg ; 

to empty out ; but in many cases the 
sound is only a nasalization : e.g., camel ; 

to distribute ; an ant ; Its lip . *TT5, 

knot. In the word ^5TT, it will be found that on 

the lips of some speakers, the sound is a full nasal 
letter, with others hardly more than a nasalization : 
very frequently the word becomes ^ in which 
case there is only a nasalization. 
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With the two letters, and <S^ the sound is per- 
haps always only a nasalization, i.e., Anunasik. 
a bull ; or a gourd. 

5f with the dentals. In this series there is some 
Variation. In such words as **rT f a devotee or mint ; 

a path ; beautiful ; blind-, 

a pledge, there is a full nasal ; but in other words, 
such as tooth ; ITT^T, to bind, it is only a 

nasalization that is heard. 

With the labials the full nasal If is often found, 
as in a certain flower; connection ; 

to support. Compare the English 
impossible, impolite, immoderate. In English, how- 
ever, the “ n ” is frequently not changed to “ m ” 
before a labial, e.g., unpolished , unborn , unburnt. 

In Hindi, before the labials, there is often only 
a nasalization, e g., a snake ; to com- 

mit to the care of. 

With reference to the other letters. It will he 
found from the classification of letters to which 
group any letter belongs, that the Auusvar before 
a letter commonly assumes the nasal belonging to 
that group. No rigid rule, however, can be formu- 
lated : sometimes Anusvar is used, sometimes the 
2 
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Anunasik. As examples of the use of Anunasik 
take the following: — breath ; tears ; 

bamboo ; arm ; WSIT, brown or dark 

coloured. But it is the Anusvar in the follow- 
ing : — a devotee ; {cf. English onion) 5 

• ' ♦ 

the universe ; (cf. English unsafe) ; 5I9J^ 

a portion ; (cf. bunch)', ft?, a Hon ; (cf. English 
unholy). This word fire is not uncommonly pro- 
nounced as though written fta. 

The exact pronunciation of these nasals must 
be acquired from an Indian ; as a matter of fact, 
however, if the pronunciation of the following letter 
be already acquired, there is no great difficulty, as 
in anticipation of the following sound, the organs 
of the mouth prepare themselves and the nasal 
appropriate to it is formed. 

When followed by a vowel, the nasals have their 
fullest sound. The two ^ and ST are not used in 
this way ; *T and Sf are about equivalent to the 
English n and m. Compare the Hindi name , 

with English name or nasty, and TTTT 5 TTj to strike, 
with English mart. The Hindi Tflf has no equivalent 
in English. Practise such words as « foot ; 

a host ; quality. 
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12. The aspirated letters ^ ^ ^ etc. 

These may be treated of in one section, as, so far 
as the aspiration of the letters is concerned, the same 
principles are involved. The combinations in 
English, ch, ph, rh, sh yield no help as the h is not 
aspirated. In the English words church, cholera, 
philosophy, rhetoric, ship, we have somewhat the 
equivalents of ^ 9*^ the Urdu ^ ^ and 9f. The 
English words ghost and which do render some assis- 
tance, as these words, as pronounced by careful 
speakers, do give a distinct aspiration to the h. 

Perhaps the nearest equivalents to the Hindi 
sounds to be found in English are in those cases 
where one of two words ends in one of the conso- 
nants referred to and the following word begins 
with h. If the earlier part of the first word be 
eliminated and only the last letter be pronounced 
in close conjunction with the second word 
beginning with h, wo get something suggestive of 
these aspirated Hindi letters. Take the following 


as examples : — 

(si) ck-hound pronounce 

khound 


(bi) g-hound 

ghound 


(tou) ch-hole 

chhole 

miff 

(spon) ge-house ... 

jhause 


'(u) p-hill 

phill 

fa*! 
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(ca) b-horse ... bhorse *T... 

(a) bhorrent ... bhorrent ¥f... 

Of course, in Hindi the two letters become more 
unified into a single sound than occurs in these 
illustrations from the English words, hut the illus- 
trations may start the student on the right lines for 
acquiring these Hindi sounds. 

13. SR and 

About equivalent to the English k and g (hard),, 
in such words as kill (fer), gum (TO), the Hindi 
letters are, however, formed further hack towards 
the throat than the English sounds and the tongue 
is slightly broadened out. 

t| and These two letters are about the same 
as the English ch and / or soft g, in cheap and 

gin, (f*R). Probably in the Hindi the tongue 
touches the palate a little further back than in the 
production of the English sounds. Even in Hindi, 
however, there are slight differences in the pronun- 
ciation of the letters, e g., the ^ in {to erg 

out), seems to he somewhat sharper than the same 
letter in T* (be silent ), probably because of the 
vowel sound which follows the ^ in the second word 
being formed further back in the mouth than the 
earlier word. 
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The Cerebral and Dental letters. The pro- 
nunciation of the letters in the £ and 7f series is 
found difficult by some. Often this only arises 
through insufficient care in studying the method of 
producing these sounds. The part of the palate used 
by the tongue for producing t and d in English is 
about midway between the parts used for the enun- 
ciation of £ ^ and Some teachers of Hindi 

write of turning the tip of the tongue upwards and 
backwards against the roof of the mouth to obtain 

right pronunciation of £ and but it seems to the 

writer that this is incorrect ; the tip of the tongue 
is rather broadened out and pressed against the 
palate rather far back, and then somewhat sharply 
brought away as the sound is uttered. 

It is worth while calling the attention of the 
student to the fact that all speakers do not produce 
sounds in identically the same way. 

Indians consider our t and d nearer to £ and 3 
than to JT and ^ as in transliterating English words 

into the Nagari character the J and 3 a *e used. 
Listen to an uneducated Indian using the word 

or ( ticket and boat). Or, to take an 

illustration already used in another connection, 
listen to the word and notioe the distinction 

■between that and the English dado. 
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It is worth much trouble to acquire the correct 
pronunciation of these two groups of letters, and with 
attention and practice there is no serious difficulty. 

^5 and (S. These are cerebral r and rh , and are 

♦ ♦ ' 

produced in the same way as that mentioned above 
for the production of the other Cerebrals. 

For the enunciation of the and c[ series, the 
tongue is brought forward against the upper teeth, 
or even between the teeth (some say at the junction 
of the palate with the upper teeth). These sounds 
are distinctly softer and more dental than the t and 
d in English. 

and These are very similar to English p 
and b. Compare English pull with Hindi a 

bridge, and bin with without. Possibly in 

Hindi the lips are not quite so tense as in the 
production of the English letters. 

?T is the equivalent to the English y. Compare 

St 

U and youth. Possibly in Hindi the tongue is a 
trifle more forward against the palate. This letter 
is often pronounced by the less educated as 

and is not infrequently so printed : e.g., for 3 ^ 
an age. 

^ is crisper and not so dull as the English r. 
Indian grammarians class it as one of the Cerebrals 
but the writer is disposed to think that it should be 
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placed among the Palatals. The tongue is placed 
well forward against the palate just behind where it 
joins the teeth. Compare English rip with an 

enemy. 

is not so thick and muffled as the English L 
It is produced further forward. It will be noticed 
that it is classed as a Dental. The English l is often 
pronounced as a Palatal sometimes as a Cerebral. 

Compare English loam with Hindi a fox. 

^ is somewhere between the English v and w, 
but nearer to w. The lips, however, are not so 
pressed tegether as in the production of tv, in fact 
scarcely touch one another. 

It should be noticed that in words brought into 
Hindi from the Sanskrit, is largely replaced by 
even in printing, and still more so in pronunciation. 

and Tf, The distinction in pronunciation 
between these two letters is not generally maintained 
even by Indians. There is, however, a distinction- 9J 

being classed as a Palatal, Tf as a Cerebral. Some 
suggestion as to the difference may be found in the 
pronunciation of the two English words, sheet and 
shoot. In the former, the tongue is thrown further 
forward, in the latter, further back : this is on 
account of the vowels which follow and affects to 
some degree the sound of the sh. 
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is sometimes pronounced ^ and sometimes 
printed so, e.g., and for and 

is practically equal to the English s, though 

slightly more dental. Compare a sob or sigh 

with sister. 

^ corresponds with the English h. Compare 
fTWTj to pant , with English half. 

The following table, shewing the classification of 
letters according to Indian grammarians, is worth 
very careful study. It indicates very clearly the 
highly scientific character of the Alphabet and the 
attention which has been given to phonetics. The 
classification given by Indian grammarians has been 
adhered to ; but it seems to the writer that K and 
are more strictly Palatals than Cerebrals ; the cerebral 
r is ^ Again, is perhaps rather a Palatal than a 

Dental. 

^ and <g are called 1. More precisely called 

and come Gutturo-palatals, 
under Cerebrals 2. More precisely called 

Dento-labials, 

3. More precisely called 
Gutturo- labials, 

4. Rather, perhaps, Palatals. 

5. ,5 II 


V 
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14. Classification of letters. 


HARD. JUTcT 


SOFT. 

%Tg SW8T 

1 

! 

HARD 

MUTES 

tr 

1 0 

Z2 v 

JD S 

r n 0 
x p 

%4 

V X 

0G - 

® he' 

H r d 

5' 

V) 

C 

3 

in 

SOFT 

MUTES 

Nasals. 3t'J«TTf% or 

Liquids or Semi-Vowels, 

Aspirate. 

VOWELS. 

g 

i 

& 

Aspirated. 

333 

Aspirated. ^TUlg 

Gutturals 










mm 

m 



*T 

g 



f 

5T3TT : 

Palatals 









C 1 ^ 

aiw 

I* 


71 



ST 

g 


g g * t 

©Cerebrals 

l 








,4 

gW j 

[ z 

Z 

g 

g 

g 

gf 



gc 

Dentals 











n 


g 



g 

5| S 



Labials 











g 



«r 


g 

g’ 


ssi&T 5 


• Also sometimes called Linguals, on account of the important part 
played by the tongue in their enunciation. 
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VARIOUS. 

15. The Hindi Syllable. 

It • is important to understand the divisions of 
words in Hindi which roughly correspond with our 
English syllables. The matter of syllables or 
is of chief importance in Prosody, but is well to 
briefly notice it here. 

The Hindi flTOT consists of a vowel alone or 
of a consonant, simple or compound, with its accom- 
panying vowel. To make the distinction between 
the English and Hindi method as marked as possible, 
take the following word, inmppressible. In English, 
the division would be in-sup-pres-si-ble, in Hindi 
i-n8U-ppre-ssi-ble. Apart from its being a closed 
letter, no syllable ends in a consonant, one , 
is not one syllable, bnt two + 8R (e-ka); 
narrow is not sak-rd , but sa-ka-rd. We should be 
tempted to divide thus — i-kat-tha, it is 

i-lca-ttha. 


16. Closed consonants. Viram 

When a consonant is not followed by a vowel, 
it is said to be closed, and the fact is indicated 
by the sign — called being written under 

the closed consonant. Thus is not ha-la , but 
hal. 
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The hal has another use besides that of being 
written under a final consonant. It is sometimes 
written under the first of two consonants which form 
a conjunct consonant when they are not compounded 
into one form, thus indicating that there is no vowel 
sound between the two letters, but that they are to 
be regarded as a conjunct. f^fTsV, axe, may be 
printed or 

17. Use of the Initial and Medial or Final forms 
of the Vowels. 

The fuller forms of the vowels are used when 
they commence a word or follow a vowel ; when 
following a consonant, the contracted forms are used. 
Thus 1, 3IT*tTj to come \ 2. to bring ; 3. 

a yoke ; 4. hail ; 5. iron ; 6. 

you will come. 7, they will sleep. In 1. & 6. 

33TTj full form, because initial ; in 3, because follow- 
ing another vowel ; in 1. 2. A. 6., etc., contracted 
form because following a consonant. So % full 
form in 4*. because initial, and in 6 because following 
another vowel ; short in 5. because following a 
consonant. 

No contracted form for sjf exists. The full form 
is used in the same way as the full form of the other 
vowels, is understood in all cases where a conso- 
nant bears no other vowel, where the consonant is 
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not the first member of a conjunct consonant, and. 
where it has not the sign of viram under it. In all 
these cases, though unwritten, the 35T is understood 

and sounded. Thus = a forest , s+ssr + sT+sir ; 

cremation ground, + 3T + ST + 5TT + 
time, * + 33T f H+ 3T + ^ + 5T. 

Where the fuller form of a vewel follows a 
consonant, this fact indicates that the 35T is under- 
stood between the consonant and the vowel, other- 
wise the short form would be used. Thus TT^ = lf + 
37 + ^ If the word were simply *7 + 5^ it would 
be printed 

In many cases, the '33ET sound is very slight, but, 
with care, can be distinguished ; their , is not 

sounded exactly like nor ^TOTHT like *PFTT. 

It should be noted that an anusvar and the 
following consonant constitute a conjunct consonant, 
therefore 53T is not understood between them. 3T3i = 

^T + f + ST, not 5T + 5T + 5T + 95 + ^T. 

Very occasionally an initial SJf following a 
vowel is indicated by the sign e.g., 

=^rTfTT according to order. 

18. Note that the contracted form for is written 
before its consonant, although read after it. Thus 
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f*R = 9! + ify % + would be printed The forms 

iXW are written after the consonant;... 

1111 , . ^ & 

are written under, and above. 

Where a consonant has anusvar or the shortened 
form of ^ above it, the upper part of *t or ^ is 

often thrown back a little, e.g ., %T or «?, w or 
qqf ( <1 + *5T + S? + &T ). The forms, ...and..?^ 
are written immediately above their consonant. 

CONJUNCTS. 

ig. When two consonants are to be sounded 
together without the occurrence of any vowel 
between, they must be joined together, otherwise 
an in herer.t 35T would be understood after the first. 
The only two exceptions to this are : — 

1. When there be an Anusvar on the first 

consonant, the anusvar and the consonant following 
are regarded as a conjunct, although the two letters 
are not joined together, e.g., is the same as 

though it were printed i.e., sant not sanat. 

But it should be noted that there is the inherent SJT 
between the ^ and the Anusvar. 

2. If the Virgin be found under the first conso* 
nant. In this case, the consonant marked with 
Viram and the following consonant become a 
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-conjunct. .Thus would he read as though 

written {praise). 

In being joined with another consonant, the 
letter ^ entirely changes its form. If the first 
member of the compound, it assumes the form 
(called then and is written over the fol- 
lowing letter ; if the second member, a small stroke 
is joined to the letter after which it is sounded. 

+ *r+sr: but aw is =^+5 t+it 

v 7 V 

+ )3T. As second letter in a conjunct this stroke is 
sometimes slightly modified in form, thus 

Attention should be directed to the letters 
the forms of which are considerably modified 
when they appear in conjuncts. The conjunct ^ 
appears as though it must stand for VJ + instead 
of, as it is, 

In two other conjunct letters the forms are so 
changed as not to be recognizable, ^f = qfj + ^ and 
lf=:5f + 5T. Some Grammarians print these, in 
the , alphabet, as separate letters. The cpnjunot 
orpf is for fl + K- 

20 . A list of the principal conjuncts is append- 
ed, arranged in alphabetical order. To save spaoe, 
illustrative words are not given. 
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Initial Si. |? kk, kkn, tR kt, ^*T km, ky, 
Si kr, |p kl, gfi kw, g orS ksh, or 
Jcshm, kshy. a — p r.j~" 

„ a?T. *ST khy, kkw. ^ t' 

„ n- ’*1 gg, **7 gdh, aaf gn, gy, JT gr. «?T 
§1, as gw. 


„ ^ ^ glin, SI gkr. 

„ ■?, |j- Ilk, ^ nkh, ng, ugh (The ^ how- 

ever, is generally printed as anusvar on the 
previous letter) thus, 3513?^ 

„ ’S. ^ or ^chch, chchh, ^S chy. 

„ *T. ^3Tjj. ^ijd.^Turf = SI +51. 'This 
conjunct is pronounced like azf gy, and is not 
infrequently so written and printed.) SS jna, 

iy, m v* }w. 

„ ST. ^ nch, S5[ nchh, ^ uj, njh. The ST, 
however, is generally printed as anusvar on 
the previous letter ; thus, 33TTO, 

„ Z- ^ tt* g tth, <51 ty. 

|f dg, ^ dd. 


5? 
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Initial^. nt ^3 nth, nfl, ?PT ny. The Ifl is 




often printed as anusvar over 

the 

previous 



letter. 




n. 

tk. ^ tt, ttli, ?*T tn, ?q 

tp, WT tm, 



?*T ty, W or ^ tr, cST tvv, ts. 



99 

«T. 

S«T thy, thw. 



99 


^ or ^ dd, ^ ddh, 5 dbb, dy 

> 5 dr, 



gdw. 



99 


\*T dliy, ST dhr, dhw. 



99 

•T. 

•rT nt, nty, ?ST ntr, ?2T 

nth. 

nd, 



eg£ ndr, ndh, ndhy, fj nn, 

, nm, 



ny, 7ET iiff, nsh, 

ns. 

The 



is often printed as anusvar over 

the 

previous 



letter. 



99 

<T. 

jr pt, jr pn, pp. vz f py» sr 

P r > 

nq ps. 

99 

9. 

SS| bj, 5^ bd, bdb, Sf.or I 

bb, SIT 


hy, ^ br. 

«T. «T bhy, £ bln*. 


„ Tf. *<T mp, £ mn, JQ mb, S*T mbh, Wf mm, 
S*T my, £ mr, TJ ml, mb. The IT is 
frequently printed as anusvar over the 
previous letter. 

„ T!. These coujuncts are numerous, but need not 
be enumerated ; they are all written in the 
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c c 

way already explained 3R, etc. The form 
VX (X*t) is occasionally used, especially in 
the Braj, etc. 

Initial gr. qq? lk, qq lp. qq lm, qq ly, qqr or 11, 
lh. 

„ q. qwy, sq or f wvv. 

„ SJ. qq or q sbc 1 , qq Or iff shn, qq shm, 
qq ally, q sill*, qqr sh!, or q shw. 

„ * S slit, q shth, ‘CUT shn, WT shp, qqf - 
shpb, ^q shm, 1 <sq >hy. 

„ q. q!R sk, ^TTst, qw Sty, str, qq sth, 

qq sn, qq sp, qq» sph,^T sm, qq sy, ^ 
sr, qq sw, qq ss, 

„ f • 91 hm, qr hv. qj hr, $ hi, $ hw. 


Some of these conjuncts are only necessitated 
by words derived frotn the Arabic and Persian. 
Others are being formed and brought into use as 
occasion demands. Thus qq may be met with to do 
service in §qqq (Lecture). 

Sandhi. 

21 . Sandhi means junction, combination, and 
is used technically to indicate those changes, which 

3 
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occur in the last letter of one word or the first of 
a second when the two words are combined into one. 
In Sanskrit such euphonic changes occur not only 
in the formation of compound words, but may more 
or less apply to all the words in a sentence. Whole 
lines assume the form of one long compound word, 
and apart from some knowledge of the rules of 
Sandhi it is impossible to know where one word 
terminates and another commences. 

These Sandhi changes are found [not only in, 
strictly speaking, compound words, but in cases 
where a prefix or suffix is added to a simple word. 

Most of these changes are effected in the 
Sanskrit, before the words are imported into Hindi, 
hut this is not always the case. This being so, 
though it may not be necessary for the student of 
Hindi to enter upon the full consideration of all the 
elaborate rules of Sandhi found in Sanskrit gram- 
mars, yet it is wise to understand the general princi- 
ples and gain some knowledge of the fundamental 
rules which operate in effecting the changes. Apart 
from other considerations, it is 1 a distinct advantage 
to be able to recognize the constituent elements of a 
word, to know, e.g., that Himalaya is from fWRl, 
frost, ice and abode. 

¥ . i 

The changes are mainly of three, kinds. 
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1. A letter may disappear, being merged into 
another, e.g., XTWtMTT, the supreme spirit ; the 
inherent at the end of ^ has been merged in 
the initial 5TT of 3TTFHT 

2. The two letters brought together may be 

combined into another letter, e.g., in tftifccrc, the 
Supreme &od ; the inherent 3 T in and the 

initial of ivax. are combined into 

3. One letter may be changed so as to eupho- 
nize with the other, e g. , ^T*TjJTSJ from world, 

and lord. The being changed into so as 

to accord with the following 

A few of the principal Sandhi changes are given 
below. The full rules and their numerous excep- 
tions are far too elaborate to be included in a small 
Hindi Grammar. 

3 . 2 . Changes of Vowels. 

Two similar vowels, whether both short, both 
dong, or one short and one long, become the corres- 
ponding long vowel, e.g., ^T + ^Tor 3 fT + 3TT, or 
•S 5 T + *STT become 3HT, Similarly with i, s, 

-eto. TLua gfi, +• ; gft + b® 
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m + ?or e\g„ + = 

Lord of the world. 

W + % or 3J = 5ft. ^ + 'J 1 <4«nK = 

Help of another . 

Chief -Saint. 

33T or 5TT + ^ or §=$„ ^ = f^sft ? 

Well-wisher, 

5T or 5lT+5ft or $T=$T 
5TT + ? or f =Tf 
„ + 3 or gr = 5ft or it 

„ + ^ = 5TC or 3ITC, e.g., *TfT + fT t 

Great Saint • 

^ or ^ followed by a different vowel is changed to f 

• •• • • • ••• ••• • . . tf 

• •• ••• *•• ••• ••• 

... ... ... » * . ... ?nr 

'•• ••• ••• 

• •• • • . ... ... ... * 5 f 

• •• ••• • •• .. ... 

*fa+5nf^=5*nf^ ei cetera ; 

^WS=W^, each one \ lfg + 5WTC=IF15Src, on. 


^ or 

* 

% 

^ft 

•if 
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age of 4,820,000 years. It will be noticed that, 
according to the “ Classification of Letters ” table, 

^ has close affinity with ^ and with 

g?, &T, S&T; ^ a nd are closely related. Thus in 
the case of many words such .as Sf*! and SWSf, eye, 
and ^TflK and sSWTITj incarnation , both forms 
are found. 

23. Changes of Consonants. 

Nothing beyond a few general principles can 
be given under this head, as the consonantal changes 
are very numerous and complicated and belong 
more properly to Sanskrit Grammar. 

a. It is generally the last letter of the first 
word that is assimilated to the first letter of the 
second, or moderated in some way, not the reverse, 

e.g., + a good 'person. 

b. A hard consonant may be changed to its 
corresponding soft letter before a soft consonant, 

e.g., world-wide conquest ; 

c f 

the six systems {of philosophy). 

c. Or it may be changed to its corresponding 
nasal before another nasal, e.g., 

tout*, Lord of the world . 
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d. In numerous cases, the changes are greater 
than those indicated above, a letter being changed 
to one of another class. A few examples are 
appended : 

*3 + Existence^ thought , 

joy- 

+ = Without doubt. 

Without hypocrisy . 
Without wealth. 

f5W+TT«T = ft:WiT Without doubt. 

•N 

The above paragraphs must suffice to indicate 
the general principles, The English reader may be 
reminded that such changes are not foreign to the 
English language, though they are perhaps more 
commonly found in the addition of prefixes and 
suffixes than in the formation of compound words. 
It may be also remarked that the euphonic changes 
are not so scientifically worked out. We have 
unmoved , but immaterial ; impolite , but unproved. 

OTHER CHANGES OF LETTERS. 

24. Many other changes of letters occur in Hindi, 
which are neither sanctioned by Grammar nor 
subject to grammatical rules. These are common 
in colloquial speech and are also found in literature, 
is often used for if j ^ for % j ^ for 
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for tf ♦ Sf for Hf, Thus for suitable ; 

for mt t power ; flra for fan, poison 5 TO 
for foot. 

Sometimes ^ is substituted for ^ e.g , q|<«iT, 
3 T 3 RT, to light ; ^ or ^ for WW*, 

indestructible. .The letters tp[ and t are some- 
times inter-changed, e.g., 

commonly used of the language freed from provin- 
cialisms. 

Among the illiterate, letters are sometimes, 
reversed in a word, thus for man. 

Other corruptions are very frequent, but have 
perhaps no right to a place in a Grammar. 

ABBREVIATIONS, PUNCTUATION, ETC. 

25. Abbreviations. 

The sign o indicates that the word is contracted, 
just as in English tr. for translation , or etc., for et 

cetera , so in Hindi ^to stands for Coha ; 

$0 for the Christian Era (A. D.) ; Ho for 

HfWT, Pundit, etc. In a book where any word 
is repeated again and again, a contraction may be 
adopted, though it may not be a widely recognized 

one, e.g., for example. 
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A figure printed after a word indicates that the 
word is to be repeated that number of times, e.g., 

fewfr R ^rt *?r | le., fas* fa** *t, 

the view of this or that one is The words 

signify that the honorific titie ** is to be repeated 

five times after such a person’s name. ** *oe is, 
we believe, the limit in this matter. It is sugges- 
tive of, so many volleys. 


26. Punctuation. 

Until recently the only marks of punctuation 
commonly used in Hindi were I and ||, called 

and The latter is placed at the end of a 

line of poetry or couplet, the former is less intensive 
and marks the conclusion of the first half. In prose 
the double line marks the end of a paragraph, the 
single that a sentence. 


Of recent years there has been an increasing 
readiness to adopt many of the English signs for 
punctuation, etc. The comma and full-stop 
ygT? ) are very much used, the semi-colon 
and colon very much less. The note of interrogation 
is widely used. Perhaps still more popular is the 
note of exclamation ; a few writers appear to have a 
perfect passion for 1111 !s. Inverted commas and 
parenthetical marks are not uncommonly used, 
sometimes the latter not very correctly. 
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ACCENT. 

27. Accent in Hindi is not so common afe in 
English, but is by no means absent. Very mislead- 
ing statements have been sometimes made on this 
point by writers and teachers, and thfe writer must 
confess to have been guilty in this matter in his 
Grammar written years ago. As a matter of fact, 
accent, both od words in sentences and on syllables 
in words, is quite common. Possibly no rules can 
be formulated for the lattex - , as we recognize that in 
English no rule can be relied on. In manly , 
dentistry, pungent, the accent is as clearly on the 
first syllable as it is on the second in indent, restrict, 
domain. The general rule about the accent being 
on the antepenultimate in polysyllabic words, is by 
no means universal in its application. In these 
circumstances, there is no reasonable ground for 
complaint if the accentuation in Hindi has to be 
learned by practice, not by rule. 

Accent of words in sentences. In Hindi, as in 
English, this largely depends on the meaning to be 

conveyed, e.g., <*T 

It belongs to. no one else, it is his, the accent naturally 

falls on 

No one hears, the stress * comes on %tI. In the 

sentence No one 

listens no one obeys (lit. “ does ”), there is practically 
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no accent on any special word, but in 

^ ^ SR^?1T He hears indeed , but 

doesn't do {it), the accent is clearly on hears. 

The use of accent or stress on words in sentences 
Varies greatly. Some speakers go evenly on their 
Way and leave their sense to be elucidated by the 
structure of the sentence ; others pursue the exactly 
opposite course and, so to speak, underline and 
italicized very many of their words. In some cases 
tone and emphasis are very necessary, if the exact 
meaning of the speaker is to be conveyed to the 

hearer, e.g., in ^*TT, He will do {it), and 

? the meaning depends more on tone ; but if 
the point be as to whether he or: somebody else will 
do the work, then stress or accent comes in. 

may be so pronounced as to indicate very 
plainly that it is he who will do it, not another 
■person. In printing, as underlining is little used, 

the sentence would probably appear 9»^nT. 

28. Accentuated syllables in words. 

, That accent on syllables exists widely cannot 
be questioned. Iniftf, mine, thine, the accent 
is distinctly on the first syllable ; in 
ours, yours, as distinctly on the second. In 
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I will do (it), lie will die, however, although 
these are three-syllabled words, the accent is not on 
the second, but on the first syllables. The matter 
of long and short vowels evidently does not decide 
the matter as to which syllable is to receive the 

accent. In to be contained, the accent is 

on UTf but in the word 5WTOIT, it is not on 5R, but 
on the 5T that the accent falls. 

In Verbs the general tendency is for the accent 
to fall on to the stem rather than on to the 
termination. Thus in i will do ; Be 

died ; He will cry ; JfPPt, They will sing , 

the accent is on 9», *1, ^T, *TT, 

In Oausal Verbs the accent generally falls on 
the second syllable of the stem. Compare It 

was affixed, with (Imperative from 

||, Be affixes it. In the first the accent is 
on 51, in the second and third on Compare 

also isp^T, sit down, and IST&T, seat ( another person). 
In the first, the aiecent is on in the second on 31- 

The ear at once distinguishes between the non- 
accented ^ in 2R^?TT and the accented ^ in 
a riddle . In husband, the accent is on 

on the fir. 
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Accent on. Accent on. 


good news 

1WT5TT spices , etc. 


prosperous 

disorderly walk 

laden $f) 

always q j 

WfTH, help 


mercy 

a merciful one 

«n 

ll^ll I will speaker 

^ I , f urdl take 


^TJT, he returned 

’iTTlftlfi, connected 

with 


the Purans 

Tf 

Illustrations need 

not be multiplied. 

The 


student must exercise his ear and imitate. To say 
with a strong on accent on TJ, is about as 
indicative of ignorance or carelessness as to say mi- 
me- al instead of in-i»» i-cal in English. 

The accent in Poetry will arise for consideration 
in the special chapter on Prosody. 

OTHER ALPHABETS. 

ng. Besides the Nagarj alphabet, used generally in 
writing and printing Hindi, modified forms are in 
use, e.g., the BanioutT used by Baniyas or shop- 
keepers, the Mahajani, adopted by bankers, and the 
Kaithi, very widely used by patwaris and others, 
•especially in Bihar. The Kaithi is a rough script 
modified from the ordinary Nagarl, with the upper 
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line omitted. Like bandwriting in English some of 
the letters may vary. Note, e.g., how differently 
g, k , p, 8, etc., are written by different people. For 
speed and ease of writing, Kaithi has distinct 
advantages. The writer has used it for many years 
and found it a real saving of labour. It means re- 
writing for the Press, by a copyist can generally be 
easily procured. 

Several books have been published in Kaithi. 
Quite well-printed books may be obtained from 
Macmillan & Co., Calcutta, the Kharg Bilas Press,. 
Patna, and other presses. There is quite a good 
specimen of Kaithi to be obtained at the Bible 
Society, 23 Chowringbee Road, Calcutta, viz., The 
Psalms. I— XLI. Price 1 pice. Some books have 
been published at Kaithi which are not genuine- 
Kaithi; let the student beware of such. 
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30. The Kaithi Alphabet. 





M s 

V 

H 


40 1 


s* 

TT. 

ifc 

T t 

* 1 

oT 

Vl 


«» 

* * 

$ 1 

*R 

£ 


Pl 4 

^ * 

« * 



*T 

n 5 


* *. 





* c 

6 

e 

4 

XT 

u 

¥ ' 

H N 



T 


■* * 

< <*, 

5 

1 

'S 

*r 

6 H 


Yl 

.*■. . 

• 4 ' j 

? . 

* 

r 

41 1 


W 





<T 

n 

XI 

*1 


•i »M V 

XT 


TT 

* 

TT 

■>1 


.£ 

* 


XI 

H 2 

XT 

*1 

1 





A 


k 


See for Notes following page. 
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I. It is safer perhaps to use the ordinray Nagari 

2 - 

3. This too much like “tf is preferable. 

i 

4. It is important to begin H well to the left anfl* ’ Vf well to- 

V . , 

the right V) 9 W, otherwise H and are 

easily mistaken lor one another 
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DIVISIONS OF HINDI GRAMMAR. 
PARTS OF SPEECH. SUBSTITUTES 
FOR THE ARTICLE. 

31 a. Grammar. 8<|Tth<4||, 

Part I. Letters. 

„ 11. Words, 

„ III. Sentences. 

Prefix and Suffix. UPW. 

Etymology. 

Composition and Syntax. T^RT, TTfM T^SfT. 
The three divisions of the Parts of Speech : 

1. ’BVTT Including Nouns, Pronouns and 

Adjectives. 

2. faiHT Verb. 

3. 318PT (Uninflected). Including Ad- 

verb, Postposition, Conjunction and Disjunction, 
Interjection. 

Noun. WWT. 

Pronoun. 

Adjective. fa’SCfaPfl- 
Verb. fflFRT. 
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Adverb. ft*nft$W 

Postposition. 

Conjunction & Disjunction. qftWR, ft WPF. 

Interjection. ft*?pnft^TOV. 

31b. As this is a Hindi Grammar for English* 
speaking students, it would be unwise to attempt to 
write it from a purely Hindi standpoint ; at the 
same time it is believed that it will prove of con- 
siderable assistance to the student to have his 
attention directed to the divisions of Grammar re- 
cognized by Indian Grammarians, to adopt, in some 
measure, their order in the presentation of the 
various matters to be considered and to give the 
technical terms which they use. The knowledge 
thus gained will be helpful in later reading and 
study. 

We are not disposed to follow their method too 
closely, nor adopt all their divisions and sub-divi- 
sions, which are sometimes traditional, fanciful and 
conventional and of small practical service. Too 
much attention has been giveD by many of the 
writers of Hindi Grammars to Sanskrit Grammar 
and too little consideration to the actual principles 
and rules which prevail in modern Hindi. 

32. The 3 main divisions of Hindi Grammar are : 

1. qitfft'qTC — the consideration of the letters- 

2 . —the consideration of words. 

4 
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3 . — the consideration of sentences. 

Under 2, might come Etymology. Under 

3, comes ^5fT, making , or which 

may be considered to cover both Composition and 
Syntax. Prefixes and Suffixes, and 3?*nT, 

may be included under 2. A short chapter will be 
devoted to this important subject. 

For the most part, the Syntax of Hindi will not 
be dealt with separately, but included in the various 
sections as the subjects arise with which the 
different rules of Syntax are connected. 

33. The Parts of Speech are divided into 3 classes : 
1. which includes the Noun, Pronoun and 

Adjective. 2. fipTfj Verb, and 3. (*•*., 

unchanging, not liable to inflection), in which are 
included Adverb, Preposition, (or better, Postposi- 
tion), Conjunction, (or, as the Hindi Grammarians 
wisely put it, Conjunction and Disjunction), and 
Interjection. 

1 . Noun. There is a growing tendency 

among Indian Grammarians to confine the use of 
this word to mean Noun and not to include Pronouns 
and Adjectives under the term. It is not difficult to 
understand how the Pronoun should have been 
included in the term (that which names or 
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■designates), as the Pronoun takes the place of a 
Noun, but it is not so easy to find the ground for 
the Adjective having been included. Possibly the 
fact that many Adjectives are used as Nouns may 
give some clue. 

C f 

2. WTHIV Pronoun. etymologically, 

means all + name, i.e., a common name applicable to 
all. Pronominal Adjectives will also be treated 
under the Pronoun. (substitute) 'is some- 

times found for Pronoun. 

3. ftrafrwr, Adjective. That which distin- 
guishes. The Hindi is also found to 

•designate the Adjective, 

4. faWT, Verb, (the doing). 

5. faWTftTOTO, Adverb, (that which specia- 
lises or discriminates the Verb). 

6. (that which indicates con- 
nection), corresponds in many respects with the 
English Preposition, but as in Hindi it does not 
precede but follows its Noun or other word, it is 
more appropriately called Postposition* 

7 . tfnwR and (that which con- 

nects and that which separates). These may well be 
•called Conjunctions and Disjunctions. 
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8. Interjection, (That which 

indicates dismay, or wonder, etc.) 

SUBSTITUTES FOR THE ARTICLE. 

34. There is not only no term for the Article ii» 
Hindi, but no words which correspond with the 
English a and the. Equivalents for them are, how* 
ever, found. 

1. Very frequently the Noun is used without 
any addition, e g., Sis mother was a widow, would 

be simply *tt fasm A good man never 

lies, What was 

the cause of it ? WCT ? He was the 

greatest of them all, gW % af'BT The king. 

began to enquire. THH 5^. 

2. Not infrequently ^5R (one) is used where 
“a” would occur in an English sentence 

A man said. % i&k swg 

Once on a time 

Dasharath) having been pleased , had given Kelcayi 
two boons . If finjt f, In a book this 

is written. 

3. Occasionally* %f£ may be about the equi- 
valent of “ e.g„ 5TT5RT 

A woman came -and said. But this might also bo 
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rendered, A certain woman. has generally some- 

thing of the force of, a certain one , or some one , or 

anyone. %t£: 5TTOT, No one came ; lit., Any- 

one did not come * 

4. For the Definite Article this, or that, 
that one, may sometimes be used, but only in cases 
where the English the carries somewhat of the same 
force. There are sentences in which the English 
the is quite definite, and yet any equivalent in Hindi 
might be unnecessary, e.g.. The house is far from 

■here, might well be rendered ^ ^ ^ ; 

the fact that some particular house was being 
referred to, would be understood from the context. 
On the other hand, in such a sentence as, the man 
is a fool, meaning some particular man, the Hindi 
would probably be f or 

f. Similarly, OF3TT far9$i g* SJT^T If 

wth writ The king whose sons did not 
possess a knowledge of the sacred hook. Here the 
English rendering might equally well be, that king. 
In Hindi, the more usual construction of the sentence 
would be, fare Tm % g* snwr If irre wift 

% Of which raja the sons 

■ he Such a phrase as, The man who went, 

died, would be im. In both the 

English and the Hindi it is not perfectly clear 
whether the man referred to is some particular man, 
-or whether the statement is a more general one. 
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DECLENSION OF NOUNS, PRONOUNS 
AND ADJECTIVES- 


THE EIGHT CASES. 
35. The Eight Cases 
Nominative. 

Sirlf, (the doer.) 


Accusative. f ag 

C au _ a J \ J ^ ♦ 

l 


(boy.) 

^ (Sometimes call- 
* ed the Agentive- 

Case.) 


w&fi\ 


(that which is done.) 

Dative. 

H*H* T*, ( to \ hom » ? r fo * 

whom given.) “'® e n 

Instrumental. 

3WHT, (producing, causing.) % 

Ablative. 

(taking from.) % 

Genitive. 

^ (,,oun4 z:^ ■*, *. * 

.Locative. 

sStfeOiTO, (placing upon.) *¥, t|T, etc; 

Vocative. 

qrafhro, (calling to.) ST£% 
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36. Much in the way of detail regarding the forms 
and uses of the Oases, must be left for consideration 
until the following chapters, but, inasmuch as the 
broad principles apply equally to Nouns, Pronouns, 
and Adjectives, it seems wise to deal with these 
principles at once. 

37. The Cases are indicated by the addition of 

suffixes, or postpositions The original 

form may or may not undergo change before such 
addition be made. This Case declension may not be 
carried out with complete consistency, but is care- 
fully worked out, and presents a striking contrast 
with the elements of declension to be found in Pro- 
nouns and Nouns in English. In English Nouns, 
the “ V’ is all that can be brought forward. In Pro- 
nouns, we are better off, but far from complete. My, 
thy, his, its ; our, your, their’, me us, thee, him, them. 
It is true that in Hindi we have not a special form 
for each Case, but there is a complete system, by the 

use of the 

The form with given under the Nominative, 
is sometimes reckoned a separate Case, and called 
the Agentive. There is some justification for such a 
course, as the use of the form with pleads to a 
reconstruction of the sentence in which it occurs ; 
but, in spite of this, it is practically the subject 
of the sentence and so, in common with Indian 
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grammarians, we include it with the Nominative, 
regarding it as a special form of that Case. 

38. That form of the Accusative, which is identical 
with the simple form of the Nominative will be ex- 
plained in the chapter on the Noun. 

39. The form of the Dative is identical with the 
form of the Accusative with %T. This leads to some 

confusion at times. In not a few instances a word 
which is regarded by some as a second Accusative 
is in reality a Dative. 

% (for, for the sake of) is used sometimes 
with the Dative instead of %T. 

40. The forms for the Instrumental and Ablative 
are exactly the same and, in instances not a few, to 
decide whether the % indicates the Instrumental or 

Ablative Case is not easy. In THU 
% 1TWT 3TOTT, The king slew him by his own 

men, it is clearly the Instrumental. In qigg % 
ftwrc it mi m, it was taken out of the sea, there can 
be no question, it is undoubtedly the Ablative ; but 
in such sentences as i&ct % mi % The 

woman asked her brother ; %T£T This is 

smaller than that , it is not so immediately evident 
under which Case it should come. 
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41. For the Genitive Case, the Hindi name ty'UfVVf 

is peculiarly suitable, signifying any relation or 
connection which may exist between two or more 
persons or things. *teT, His son ; ^1 

27m is a one pice booh ; 

A silver bangle , are simple illustrations of 
the use of the Genitive.. The relations covered in 
the use of this Case are exceedingly numerous. 

42. The Locative with ^ in, and upo% sweeps 
a wide area. It has reference to place, time, and 
logical sequence. 

43. The Vocative is the Case used when a person 
or persons are directly addressed. 

44. The following sentence includes all the Cases, 
t ifa VT5TT % %T 33TT9T 3^ fa 

% If % WF§T, Oh guru l 

I gave command to the raja's servant to bring the 
horse from the city and fasten it up by a rope to 
the house. 

45. Inflectional changes. 

A special form of the word does not exist for 
each Case. With some Nouns, no change of form 
occurs at all in the singular, the Case being indi- 
cated by the addition of the Case-suffix or farfa. 
In all Nouns, the Plural has an inflected form 
differing from the Nom. This may be called the 
oblique stem, or inflected stem. The same name is 
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appropriate for the stem in the sing, when such a. 
changed stem is used. The inflectional changes are- 
greater with the Pronouns than with Nouns. 

46. Case endings. 

Some of the Case endings may be regarded 
words, such as if, in ; 'HJTC, upon ; others partake 
more of the nature of suffixes, having no meaning 
by themselves. It might, of course, be urged that 
the postpositions also are incapable of expressing 
an idea unless joined to other words in a sentence- 
It will, however, be felt that there is a distinction 

between 8RT, and if, even as in 

English we should not call “ ’.s ’’ in “dog’s” a word, 
nor “ ...ship ” in “ partnership ” but we do call 
“ in ”, “ upon”, words. 

47. Case endings. How written. 

The opinion of Hindi scholars as to the correct 
way of writing the Case endings is not unanimous. 
Should they be joined to their word or written 
separately ? 

It will be found that generally the following 
rules are accepted. In the case of Nouns, the Case 
endings should be printed separately from the words, 
but should be united with the Pronouns Thus : — 

*t, n*iT nm %t, % r 
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tjTtar if, $ but 

fasSiT, ^5T%, etc. 

Details concerning the Cases will be given in 
the several chapters dealing with Nouns, Pronouns- 
and Adjectives. 



Chapter V. 

THE NOUN. 


..48a. Noun ?nffT 
Word 

Word with its Case suffix 

Case 95TTSR (see for list, previous chapter.) 

Case suffix 
Affix 

Gender fim 

Masculine 

Feminine 

Neuter (not used in Hindi.) qjqaRfinf 
Number qq[*| 

Singular qqfjqqq 
Plural aqprCT 

Dual (not found in Hindi.) fgrqqfSf 
Compound word qimi 

48b. The various divisions of words and Nouns 
adopted by Indian grammarians is not a matter of 
supreme importance for the foreign student, nor of 
great practical moment, but is well worthy of some 
•consideration. 
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Sounds are said to be of two kinds : 1. 

i.e., mere sounds, as made by animals. 2. tPOftWR, 
i.e., composed of letters. This definition must be 
taken for what it is worth ; words exist long before 
letters are invented to make a record of them 
possible. This 2nd class of sounds is again divided 

into : 1 . possessing meaning , and 2 |»fw€ ( 


without meaning. 

Grammar, of course, only deals with this second 
class, with Words. Words are classed according to 
their origin or the character of their formation. 

1. A word which is a simple original 

sound ; an arbitrary sound possessing a definite 
meaning, as a man. 


2. A word formed from combined 

roots. Here the word is no longer an arbitrary sound, 
its meaning rests on its etymology, e.g., « 

worshipper , from relating to worship and 9» 
contracted from to do. Thus ^x5T9i means, . 

one who does worship . 

3. These words are tHfTOi forasmuch 
as they are derived from roots giving meaning ac* 

cording to etymology, and are because the 

meaning of the word when it has been formed is 
attached arbitrarily to some special object, e.g., . 

a lotus, from^MfijWttrt, and born of. The meaning 
is plain from the etymology ; but to attach the word 
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to the lotus must be regarded as arbitrary, as there 
are other mud-born things besides the lotus. 

4. Compound word, is not always 

included in these divisions, but appears to belong 
here. It differs mainly from i words, in that 

it is formed from two words rather than from two 
roots. Example, 9ffTCF9IT, a great king, from ITfT, 
great , and THTT, a king. 

49. Nouns. 

A three-fold division of Nouns is generally 
adopted. 

1. ^llf?WPW5, Common Noun. One of a 

•class as animal ; a bird; a tree. 

2. Proper Noun. From an 

individual, the god Vishnu;* fl|T, the river 

Ganges, 

3. More or less corresponding with 
the English Abstract Noun, but covering more than 
can be strictly included in that term. S^n, beauty, 
is abstract, but another example given, 

striking and cudgelling, must be regarded, by at 
least the recipient, as not striotly abstract, 

There are various other divisions of Nouns 
adopted by some Indian Grammarians such as those 
indicating rank or office, e.g. t a head man; 

those indicating relationship, e.g., brother ; 

measure or weight, a iveight of about 2 lbs . ; 
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occupation, *dt, carpenter ; Collective "Nouns, 
an association or assembly. 

There are many Verbal Nouns in Hindi, e. g., 

• he Infinitive is a Noun in very frequent use* 
to do . the doing. This is called in Hindi the 
fsWTOK W3TT. Another group bears the name of 

Tliese include such words as 

a doer. 

The Infinitive is fully capable of inflection as 
regards Case, Gender and Number, 

50. There are four matters calling; for special 
attention in connection with Nouns. These will 
now be dealt with : 1. Gender. 2. Number. 
3. Cases. 4. Compound Nouns. 

GENDER. 

51. The Gender of Nouns is, in Hindi, a matter of 
great importance and of about equal difficulty. Its 
importance rests oh the fact that the gender of the 
Nominative often affects the form of the Verb ; 
also the gender of the Noun affects the form of the 
Adjective, Participle or Case particle. The difficulty 
arises from this that, as there is no neuter gender in 
Hindi, every noun is either masculine or feminine, 
though so many must obviously be quite devoid of any 
sex distinction. The termination of the Noun may at 
times afford some help, but no reliable rule can be 
formulated on that basis. Eor instance, from the 
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fact that SJTT and ^ are the characteristic termina- 
tions, respectively, of masc. and fem. of Adjectives 
and Participles, and also of many parts of the Verb, 
one might naturally be led to conclude that Nouns 
ending in and ^ would likewise be masc. and 
fem. Such a conclusion would be very misleading 
probably something like 75 per cent, of Nouns 
ending in >5IT are not masc. but fem., and a very 
large number of Nouns ending in ^ are masc. 

52. After stating that living creatures of the male 
sex are masc. and of the female fem., the only- 
general principle or tendency that can be laid down 
is this, that larger things are commonly masc. and 
smaller things and abstract nouns fem,, but this is 
only a broad principle, not a rule. 

Indian writers often set forward this statement 
as a help to the student, — Nouns which require the 
masc. form of the Adjective are masc., those which 
require the fem. form are fem . This statement is 
obviously correct, but, we are at first inclined to 
conclude, as obviously futile, as it begs the whole 
question. The statement, however, is quite 
serviceable for the Indian student and yields a 
suggestion for the foreign student of considerable 
value. The Indian student will try words by his 
ear. He will say ST$,” ET&” O large 

island), and will decide that the former is right, the 
second impossible, in the same way that we repeat a 
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sentence and by the ear conclude what is correct and 
what incorrect. The suggestion that is forthcoming 
is this : Let the foreign student, instead of attempt- 
ing to commit to memory the genders of long lists of 
words, learn to associate with each Noun an Adjeotive,, 
or to connect it with other words in a phrase, in 
which the form of the Verb or some other word 
will settle the gender of the Noun. In this way, 
he will not only be fixing the gender of the Noun 
in his memory but, at the same time, enlarging his 

vocabulary, e.g., good fruit ; 3)T 

Shew honour to a man of learning \ 

% %, By God's grace ; snsft A long 

arm ; The eyes of the 

boy opened; ^f^fT The Icing's mercy. 

This is a far more effective method of learning that 
and are mase. and gwr, sum 

and fern, than the bald memoriter system. 

53. A few general rules about genders may prove of 
some service, but the student must remember that 
they are only general. 

MASCULINE. 

54. According to ending. 

1. Ending in * Many of these are somewhat 
adjectival in their formation and meaning. N ot a few 

5 
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of them can be used as either Adjectives or Nouns, 
e.g.. an avaricious man; *J?s, an avari- 

cious teacher. So again, 5*IRft,a Bengali; apTflft 
fasrf, Bengali sweetmeat This remark applies to 
many other Nouns as well as those ending in ^ 

a. Many Nouns in which ^ is added as a 

suffix to a Noun signifying some quality, and thus 
means the possesser of that quality, e.g., 

a sinner. a counsellor. 

One who loves. a transgressor. 

jN* an enemy. a learned man. 

an avaricioiis man. 

One exception may be noticed. xi'c^I^Tl is dejection, 
a dejected man. This is similar to the Urdu in 
which it is the quality which ends in ^ j the poss- 
essor of the quality has not the ^ at the end. 
Thus : — 

ipci'sft P overt, y 5 «1<K a poor man. 

helplessness ; a helpless one. 

Such Urdu words ending in ^ are fern., and 
retain their Urdu gender when used in Hindi. 

b. A Class of Nouns used of members of castes 
or trades. 
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It should be borne in mind that membership of a 
caste does not necessarily involve that the member 
should follow the occupation of the caste. Mr. 
Glover is not in all cases a maker or seller of gloves. 
To a large extent, however, the members of the caste 
do follow the occupation, and identification with the 
caste cannot be evaded. 

fg^V, Irrarft two classes of Brahmans, 
a temple-priest, 
a washerman, 
a betel-leaf seller, 
a shoemaker. 




c. Indicating nationality, place of residence 
•of the person, etc. 

aCTTJift, a native of Bengal, 

Gashmere or Kamaun. 

One who belongs to the race of Raghu. 

A resident of, as a resi- 

dent of Kashi. As we may say, 
“ He is a Plymothian,” i.e., a resi- 
dent of Plymouth. 


d.. A class of Nouns of which the second part 
is formed from a verbal root and conveys the idea of 
-a possessor of, or doer of, that which is contained in 
the first part of the wcwd. 
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TOTOTft, An oppressor (doer of violence.)’ 

A benefactor (doer of help.) 

An injurious person (doer of injury.) 
A chatterbox (a garrulous person.) 

A truthful person (a speaker of the 
truth.) 

A fellow-traveller (a goer with.) 

A fellow-worker (a worker with.) 

A troubler (a giver of trouble.) 

One who gives happiness to others. 

5.5. 2. Ending in 33RT, 

SJU is a very characteristic masc. termination, 
but of Nouns ending in STT probably not less than 
about 75 per cent, are fem. 

a. Verbal Nouns formed by adding ’®TRII or |T<1 
to the inflected form of the Infinitive, liiese be- 
come fem. by changing J^T into ^ 

WteTSTT A doer. 

5TFlqTOT One who goes, or is about to go. 
3TT^3T3VT One who comes, or is about to come. 
A giver. 

The termination i s little used in modern 
Hindi. 

b. Nouns indicating family relationship 

fq*T, father ; son ; *iMT, paternal 

and maternal grandfather > ^T7!T, grandson » 
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great-grandson ; SflSRT, ^TT, ^THTT, JjiWI, 
various kinds of uncles, according as they are on the 
father’s or mother’s side, actual uncle or only the 
aunt’s husband. 

As will be pointed out in the section on 
Number, many of these Nouns are not inflected in 
the singular. 

c. A few ending in indicating occupation. 

a singer ; a thatcher ; 

wftgTC T, headman ; JRTO 371 T, or a doer. 

d. Many others which it would he difficult to 
classify, e.g., 

(Tin, a king; a translation; *SWTT, a pil- 
lar ; ^T 5 fT, a body; deliverance ; ^( 1 , a 

tent; %^fT, a festive gathering of people ; R^TCT, 
help ; %T*fT, gold ; iron. 

56 . 3. Ending in !R 

This ^ is connected with tR^T, and conveys 
the idea of a doer of. Thus fib JR, both tutor and 
pupil, one who either imparts or receives ftntfT, ins- 
truction. one who nourishes or protects. 

%* 33 R, a writer; %tfER, a servant. 

Not all these Nouns are personal. We have, 
for instance, that which is tasty a 

pledge. 
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57. 4*. Ending in 7^ 

These are Abstract Nouns. manli- 

ness prowess ; *r«pr?*r, the quality of humanity; 
Ifljctf, greatness ; the condition of servi- 
tude. A few end in e.g , essence* 

element. 

58. 5. Ending in 3ITO. 

These are of the nature of Verbal Nouns, and 
have a meaning somewhat similar to that conveyed 
by the use of the Infinitive as a Verbal Noun. 
Examples : bending ; attraction, 

tension ; regret ; being saved ; as 

in such a sentence as 3TOT WSVZ It will 1 

not be possible to save him ; the being thrust 

bach, 

59. (5. Ending in 3T # 

Sometimes this ending conveys much the same 
meaning as the ^ |tf given above. 

productiveness ; *3T3i, eating raven- 

ously , or a glutton > ftrcT3x, falling ; <Z<3TT3\, sloping. 

Words ending in an d masc. and 
fern, have much in common. 

6q. 7. Ending in 

These also are Abstract Nouns. 
simplicity ; *(**&*{, childhood ; TnTSTFT, mad- 
ness ; frltS P R , thickness ; blackness. 
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61. According to meaning. 

1 . Many natural objects, especially if large, are 

masc. fW the sun ; the moon ; 

^ ^ CSv 

the universe j the world ; 7TJTT, <* star ; 

‘(SIT^iTSF, the firm, ament ; RTf, heaven ; *TT*[, the air ; 
IjVtJj a continent ; ^3T, « country ; an island ; 

4|lg5, a sea ; ATSI, TI|<«iN, lake, pond ; 

a river , 

But the earth ; a river ; 

a shallow lake , are fem. 

62. 2. Minerals and precious stones, e-g., ^ 

a mineral ; %T«TT, gold ; silver ; 

iron ; TUVSRjCopper ; brass ; a precious 

stone ; a diamond, ; a ruby. 

Hut silver, and words for earth, 

gftlSVT, are fem. 

63. 3. Parts of the body. 

Tig, TFT, sreh, %T*?TT, body ; \*1S, trunk ; f%r, 

f^EIT, head-. f|$, 5*3, / ace i ^TW, skull 3T3T , 
(generally plural.) hair ; 3TR, ear ; TfX^T, cheek ; 
§TS, Up ; 5TTI, tooth ; eye ; 5R^T, 

shoulder ; 3>T, 'nftj, hand ; belly ; W, 

leg ; ’5TWT, foot ; SR, a corpse ; and many more 


are masc. 
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But loins or waist ; 

breast ; 3TTf , ^3TT, arm ; jf^TT, neck. S3lf*3, eye ; 
tongue ; •jlftj'tti, nose; are fem. ; ^T*I, corpse, 

or^T^, skull, also are fem. c^, body, is 
generally fem., but occasionally masc. 

64 4. Divisions of time. 

^RT«T, time ; an age ; , a year ; 

WfW, a month ; a period of two 

months ; half- a lunar month ; a 

day ; fif^TJT, morning ; a period of three hours, 

are all masc. 

But *T?f, nfw, night ; evening ; 

• * 

a period of 24 minutes, are fem. 

65 . 5. Some emotions and mental states. 

,0l,e ; 8»W, ^PT, anger ; 

5TpWTT«T, pride ; <rl 1^^, avarice ; 

*T5T^, f* 5 joy, pleasure ; pain ; SJT^i, 

grief. 

But many sued qualities, especially those 
representing the more tender feelings, are fem. 

feminine- 

66 . I. Ending in ^ The termination ^ is charac- 
teristic of the fem., even as WT is of the masc. ; but 
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Nouns ending in ^ are by no means exclusively fem. 
Probably quite as many are masc. 

A. The ferns, of corresponding Nouns in masc., 

ending in 33EfT. 

a. Indicating relations. paternal 

and maternal grand-mother . daughter ; 

grand-daughter (son’s daughter ); aunt 

(father’s brother’s wife.) ; aunt (mother’s 

brother’s wife.) ; aunt (father’s sister.) 

aunt (mother’s sister.) 

It is interesting to note that, while a son’s 
daughter is a daughter’s daughter is not 

(generally) butsnfTR. Tiie word snm is reserv- 

ed for the meaning of a relative of any kind, a kins- 
man. The form WTrft is appropriated for daughter’s 
son, and the fem. of this is 
h. Noons of Agency. 

a doer, 
a hearer. 
c. Other Nouns. 

a girl ; a lass ; « 

disciple ; f ’ (or $ f*9T) j a bitch ; a she- 

goat ; a mare. 

These Nouns are not very numerous, nor are they 
consistently worked out. is a buffalo, but the 
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fem. is not Wfr, but vfa is not a female ele- 
phant but a male. The fem. is is * 

female slave, but there is no masc. it is 

So the masc. of daughter , is 3*, son. 

„ „ Sift, female sheep is 

female deer, is 

A few Nouns for inanimate things are found 
with a masc. in 5TT and a corresponding fem. in 

These latter are generally diminutives, or regarded 
as inferior in some way. 

rope ; masc. <^T, 

^^1^1 hatchet ; ,. 

shoe ; ” I™- 

d H?ft, a dram ; „ *TRn. 

Often a masc. in 5JT is not found, e.g., *T^, river, 
coi'responds with «T^ a very large river. We have 
for a small window or door, but no such 
word as is in use. 

67. B. A certain number of words ending in 
having, in many cases, an abstract meaning. 


truthfulness ; *rerri, prosperity • 
greatness ; depravity ; length ; %nrx|, 


breadth. 
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Such forms as beauty ; 

holiness , should be avoided ; the ^ is quite redun- 
dant, the TIT already fully conveying the abstract 
idea, 

68. C. A number of words indicating costs of labour 
of various kinds, and sometimes the work itself. 

price of washing, washing. 

l*rr£ price of carrying, porterage, 
price of reaping, cutting. 

price of sewing, sewing, 
earnings. 

W|, cooking, 
tillage. 

Also fas n t , costs of weaving, 

making, grinding, and many other similar words* 

69. Class II. Ending in 

Of words ending in ^ very many are fern. Of 
these many are distinctly abstract in meaning. 

religious fervour ; bodily fitness ; 

<powev ; advancement ; *rqsrf?r, 

decline ; wisdom ; creating , fft, 

vision ; Tnf&tt, tranquillity, trjjfri, praise ; am, 

*nm, method ; the ground. 

A few mascs. in ^ are found. gffq, saint-, 

monkey ; Klfv, a heap , etc. 
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70. Class III. Ending in ssn (Very numerous. See 
Sect. 51.) 

A. Some of these are the names of moral 

qualities. A few are Collective Nouns ; a consi* 

derable number must be classed Miscellaneous. 

a. cn^vn, compassion ; mercy ; £*T, 

favour ; contempt ; SSTTOT, expectation ; 

safelFIT, desire ; shame 

envy ; doubt. 

b. an association or assembly j SfSfT, 

subjects of a king ; c/. the English “ this people.” 
%«TT, an army . 

fen, learning XHCnTT, praise ; fe^T, 
abuse , insult ; nferr, glory ; f^SJT, direction. 

STSIT, command ; ^T^TT, language or dialect ; 
%^T, service ; , a swoon ; vslfl, protection ; 

thought , anxiety ; ^TTCT, flow (of a stream ) ; 
^T'JT, hindrance ; J^RT, a commentary ; ^TfeT, 
intoxicating drink . 

^TffeiT, a girl ; JTj%t?TT, WRIT. I , woman ; 

9WT, a story ; *foST, pain ; %£T, effort ■ 

a«nr, custom ; ufTTUT, promise ; number , 

71. B. There is a very large class of Abstract 
Nouns ending in 7TT. Indian writers tack this fTT 
on to well nigh innumerable words. The suffix 
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has much tho force of “ness” in English, as in 
sweetness, goodness, freshness. A few examples are 
given : — 

Mdl, ignorance. oneness. 

SSrf^WflT, excess. softness, 

pricelessness. ability, 

indispensableness softness. 

: 3tT*T?1T, excellence. BtjjJriT, pleasure. 

^TTrlT, liberality. ^T«mT, fitness. 

72. C. A considerable number of fetn. Nouns 
ending in SfTj including a few in *JJT^ These Nouns 
have generally somewhat of a verbal force, the doing 
of. Examples : — 

BT^I*fT ^prayer, supplication. ^«TT,ma&e, workmanship.. 
‘HirN’lT, worship. <+»<r^*TT, thought, imagining. 

worship. *W*5n, possibility. 

3RI+WI, desire. information . 

’ x 1 

^£*TT, occurrence. <-S|R«n, placing. 

♦s. , . 

7U-fS«n, chastisement. AHJKQT, mstxgatxon. 

discrimination. 

73. IV. Ending in SWTSFT, «tV or SfTsft', 

These are mostly formed from masculines. Very 

many of them are caste designations. 
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A. n. From mascs. ending in ^ 

3rf«nr fern, of washerman. 

„ flVsft 1 , gardener. 

„ WSllifli, betel-leaf seller. 

b. From mascs. ending in 
Sometimes the 3JT is retained before the addition of 
sometimes dropped. 

fern, of shop-keeper. 

*|R|*1TSFT ,, ... *jRpjT, wool-carder. 

„ ... Z%TJ, brass-worker. 

t , ... copper- worker. 

c. From mascs. ending in a consonant. 

fem. of %T*nT, goldsmith. 

^HTT, leather-worker, 
blacksmith. 

This may be 53RT in some instances ; e.g., 

fad** for fern, of Rfftn (painter), for 

fern, of (i blacksmith .) 

d. In some cases, there is an alternate feminine, 

e.g., 'aRTTfST for wriVT, and a few more. 

74. B. Ending in SSTTfST, These are from mascs. 
of various endings. 
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or 

fem. of 3 *> , a religious teacher. 
, trfirw!, a learned man. 

STJWpf „ j-7rrsT a land-owner, etc. 

also 3 T$TT«ft, J * ' 

75. C. Ending in and STTjft. 

It should be noticed that a long vowel in one of 
the syllables of the masc. is sometimes shortened in 
the formation of the fem. 

These Nouns are not only the names of castes, 
but for other classes of words, relatives, animals, etc. 
o. Many are from mascs. ending in the ^ 

being changed into 

fem. of a beggar. 

ssrtrrrfasft , t a transgressor. 

, a sinner. 

or IfSnTf^r*fi‘ t a woman whose 
stately walk is compared with the 
gait of an elephant. 

b. From mascs. ending in a consonant, etc. 

qreqrrc , a distiller. 

a certain class of 
Brahmans, 
a banker. 

^STTfT, a weaver. 


fem. of 

wrff^T 


>» 


)l 
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wife of a woman’s husband’s elder brother 

(% 5 ) 

.....younger...,, 


fem. of 

gfesft 

ftrarch... 

.... 


n* 


•o* 


a snake, 
a camel. 
orf%^ a lion, 
an elephant. 


76. Y. Ending in 

These have often somewhat of an abstract 
meanin g, e.g., 339ft $13% its 

make up {or ornamental get up) is worth looking at. 



perturbation. 


rottenness. 

aRTCE, 

make. 


weariness. 

fwTTf Z, 

smoothness. 


sound of a footstep. 


77. The above general rules and illustrations must 
suffice. As is natural, where no neuter gender exists, 
uncertainty attaches to the whole question of gender. 
Any rules framed can only be of a general character, 
having many exceptions. Indian writters differ as 
to the gender of various words. This is partly due to 
local usage, e.g., body, is generally fem. ; but in 
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some parts masc. The word book, used to be 

masc. It is now invariably fem., probably owing to 
the fact that the Urdu word for book, kitdb, is fem. 
Again, the word »M1WT, spirit, though still generally 
masc., is used as fem. by some writers. This, likewise, 
is probably due to the influence of Urdu, the word 
“rCth,” spirit , being fem. in Urdu. 

One word. is both masc, and fem., and the 

meaning differs as the masc. or fem. is used. 
As masc., it means “trace” as fem. “ search J y 

%T5T cR^T, Search for it. 5T^f faWT, 

no trace of it was found. The word direction, 

is used both as masc. and fem. ; a note on this will 
be found in Sect. 331. 

Careful observation and frequent recourse to 
the Dictionary is the only course. In accordance 
with the suggestion already made, let the student 
train his ear by associating other words with Nouns 
and thus accustom himself to feel what gender a 
Noun is. 

78 . A few words are given below as worthy of 
special note : 

Masculine. Feminine. 

SrraCT, hope. 9TTOT of somewhat similar 

meaning. 

water. bread. 


6 
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Mase. 

SHCT, question. 

^TtK, answer. 
life - 


Fem. 

WMT, rosary , garland. 
jrffJTT, glory. 

^tV^T, pain. 


Iqa.ih, faith. 
WlWf, spirit, 
pearl. 


death. 
SJTT»T, fire, 
root. 


book, (usually fem.) 


bird, and fiJgjV, cat, are both fem. ; but 

are commonly used for birds and cats, regardless of sex. 
The same might be said about certain other words. 


79. Gender indicated by different words. 

In some cases, a feminine Noun, pairing off 
with a corresponding masculine, is not a modified 
form of the latter, but a distinct word, e.g., 

father, fqm mother, THTT 

brother, mi sister, 

man, 5 ** woman, mV 

Another word for man, is often used with 

a generic force as including woman, in the way that 
man is used in such a phrase as “ man is mortal.” 
king queen, ot 
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A masc. TT*n or is used for king in some 
parts of India. 

bullock } oo w, 

f •. ' ( i » > i 

3TTCT and *|PmT, male and female of a certain 
small bird. 

( . . 

80. Gender of Compound Nouns. 

The last word in a Compound Noun decides its 
gender, the earlier word simply qualifying the latter. 

Thus king, etc. ; president of an 

assembly ; afire-pit^ are masc., although 

3JWT, WT and 5!% are fem - 

In the same way, capital', ^T5I*ITS|T, a 

voyage, are fem., although and are masc. 

8 1. Urdu words do not come under the general 
rules given above ; they retain their own genders 
when brought into Hindi. Very many Urdu words 
ending in 5IT and ^ are masc. ; many ending in 
1$, If and are fem. 

NUMBER. 

82. There are two Numbers in Hindi, Singular and 
Plural. A Dual Number exists in Sanskrit but has 
not been brought into Hindi. 
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Only the Nominative Case will be referred to in 
this section ; the forms of Oblique Oases will be 
dealt with in the section on the Cases. 

The majority of masculine Nouns do not possess- 
a different form for the Nominative Plural ; conse- 
quently, it is only by the forms of other words in the 
same sentence, or by the context, that it can be 
decided whether a Noun be sing, or plural. In not 
a few instances it is the context alone that can make 

the matter clear. In the sentence, I, 

it is impossible to tell whether the translation should 
be “ the king has come ” or *' the kings have come. ,y 
The verb is in the plural, but this would be quite 
appropriate if only one king were referred to, the 
plural verb being honorific. 

83. The Four Declensions of Nouns. 

In dealing with Number and Cases of Nouns, 
we may place the Nouns in 4 classes : 

I. Some mascs. ending in >5IT, 

II. All other mascs. Some ending in 3IT must 
be included in this class, those ending in 
any other vowel, and those ending in a 
consonant. 

III. Ferns. ending in ^ 

IV. Ferns, ending in any other letter. 
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84. For deciding whether a masc. Noun ending in 
*T, should be included in the 1st or 2nd class, the 
rule has been given that Tadbhavas in tSJT belong to 
Class I, Tatsamas to Class II. It is evident, 
however, that such a rule is worthless to any but 
an advanced scholar. The best course to take is to 

try and fix the mascs. ending in >3T that belong to 
II (and they are quite limited in number), the rest 
may then be regarded as belonging to Class I. 

85 Class II. (1) Mascs. ending in 3 STT 
belonging to Class II. 

■a. A few indicating relationship : 
faWT, father ; 

31^T, paternal grandfather ; 

RTSfT, maternal grandfather ; 
or i|^T, ancestor ; 
or fllfll, uncle; 

^ 1^1 1 5 ,, 

grandson ; 
and a few others. 

b. Other Nouns not easily classified as regards 
meaning : 
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a king. ssrgssrr, a guide or fore- 

runner. 

KT*TT or <UQT, a king. ’SJTflT, a learned man. 
faWTCTf, creator or disposer. ^X?U, a giver. 

9Paf, doer, Creator, <xffiT, a speaker. 

a god. shctt, a hearer. 

3IT?W, spirit. ^forTT, an author. 

TOHRW, great spirit. i|X**T, a warrior, 

if, protector. WX, a companion. 

W13T, a term of respect to ^x, a young man, 

the aged. 

^HT, a leader. 

86. (2) Mascs. ending in other vowels come tinder 

this Class II. (See sections 54 and 59.) 
Under this come such No ( uns as 

sroreft, gfa, SgTSji, a robber ; 

a teacher • a guest. 

87 - (3) Mascs. ending in consonants. Such as : — 

name ; race ; stone ; 

place ; STPfi sorrow ; ^T*T, disease ; arrow ; 

TO, leg; TO, sin ; pool ; %\TZj fort ; ^"SX, 

eye ; 'iMN, arrangementor device. 

With all these Nouns in Class II, the Nom. pi. 
is the same as the Nom. sing., and the form does 
not undergo any change in the oblique eases in the 
singular. 
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88. Class I. Mascs. ending in 5TT, 

This Class is so miscellaneous as regards mean- 
ing that no classification is attempted : 
ifer, a son ; 

3TS*iT, a boy ; 

SirTT, dog ; 

'CJcTT, trace, clue ; 

deception ; 

StefTI, invitation ; 
spell ; 

and the numerous words ending in such as 

•S. V 

« giver ; ^^R^TT^rT a doer. 

These Nouns make their plural Nom. by chang- 
ing 5Tf into ^r, i.e., ^tT, . etc. The 

same inflection is made before adding the Case end- 
ings in the oblique forms of the singular. 

88b. Class IIL 

This class includes feminine Nouns ending in 
^ and They form their Nom. pi. by changing both 

$ and ^ to and adding 51T. 

woman. fe^TT, women. 

girl. snrfaRTTf, girls. 
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river. rivers. 

Of?I, method. methods. 

companion companions. 

Occasionally, the termination^, is found. Thus 

^rT, companions ; women 5 *ugT WT, 

stories. 

Nouns ending in generally form their 

Nom. pi. by the simple addition of anunasik. Thus 
little daughter, pi. fafbrr, For 
bird, both plurals are used and 

89 . Class IV. All other feminines must be includ- 
ed in this class. 

The oblique cases of the singular are unin- 
flected ; the Nom. pi. is formed by adding to the 


sing. Nom. : 

book, 

*TH, word, 

wave, 

plural 

99 

» 



root, 


• 

%«rr, 

army, 

99 

%*rnf 

TOIT, 

journey, 

if 

w 

*nwM[ 


thing, 
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89b. Irregularities. 

There are many inconsistencies to be met with 
in the formation of plurals. The form Nom. 

pi. instead of TTflT, is to be found in the works of 
thoroughly good Hindi writers; similarly 
for for is occasionally met 

with, and for the stem of the oblique cases in the 
plural instead of sT^rJ^lf, It has been noticed 

in the last paragraph that the forms 

'(and so with, other similar Nouns), are used by some 
writers. 

A measure of uncertainty exists with reference 
to some mascs. ending in 5fT as to whether they 
should be included in Class I or Class II, e.g. 
a grandson. a land measure. 

All Nouns are inflected for the oblique stem of 
the cases of the plural. The forms will bo found in 
the next section, that on the Cases. 

go. Special uses of Singular and Plural. 

Singular form with Plural meaning. In Hindi, 
it is not uncommon to find the sing, form used where 
the meaning is evidently plural. This principally 
occurs with the Nominative Case, but not ex- 
clusively so. to toV ipflf, All the women 
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became greatly bewildered. 

♦ '*• ' 

Some hours passed in this way. %T3Tf ^ HTT9T 
^ There are sixteen instants in each line). 

There are many things like this. 


j He learned several lan- 
guages. ^ tR^T % ^TfTT, The giver oj the four 
fruits. Many rupees are 

needed. %ri f^r 3, In a few days. 

After exactly six months. 

Having bound his hands and feet. 

Occasionally, the Verb remains in the sing, 
where the Nom. is evidently to be understood as pi., 
e.g., saffr Wl, Tears ivere flouring. ftw* 

TT^rr&i *n* siwt t, Whatever kings' names 

are mentioned. 95^ <3'R*I "n r ^¥T, 

Several lakhs of rupees were spent in that. 


91. Plural used where sing, would be used in 
English. 

In some of the instances given as illustrations, 
it will be noted that in English the plural is in- 
tended, though the singular form of the Noun is 
retained. 
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With articles of food where the names of grain 
are referred to : 

%T Having washed the rice. w»i 

Fields of rice. The plural is used also with 
the word parched gratn, ^*IT, gram , 'JJT 

%iT “ Having had the gram roasted. 

With this compare the English, “ Having had the 
chick-peas roasted .” 

UTO, life, is generally used in the plural, possi- 
bly with the idea of vital functions, centres of life. 
Jm His life was saved. KT^fT 

It fell to the king to give up his life. 
*iw* f, What sort of a life mine is, 

is not to he understood. 1 saved 

your life. 

Similarly, with ^f^', breath. 

He was panting for breath. The word 
blood, is also found used in the same way. 

Blood flowed. 

___ ** 

3TCI, hair, is generally used in the plural. x31fW 

Se has let his hair grow long. 
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5TO, price , is often in the plural. ^ ^ 

iR He sold ( the wood) for a high price. 

sight. % ^SR %T»t, 

We shall get a sight of Bam Chandraji . This 
word is generally used with this sense in the plural, 
but not invariably so. Probably the variation in 
use depends upon the idea as to whether there is to 
be one peep or a more prolonged “ look ” or 
“looks.” 

^RRTC, intelligence. This is not in any way 
an equivalent to the use of the English word 
“ news that is, only plural in appearance. (Of. 
also the Eng. tidings.) 3RRTC is used both in the 
sing, and plural, though more often in the latter. 

TT3TT *IT3T %T TO gsiR, 

He caused Baja Bhoj to hear all the good news. 
Later, in the same story, we have the sing. “ 
■WWn.” food , is sometimes used in the 

plural, ^ $T3R {UR**, you have not taken 

food. 

hunger. they are dying 

of hunger. As though repeated fastings (unwilling 
fastings) were referred to. 
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IfFT, fortune. This is occasionally used in the 

P i. vnrrf %t *nTi$ «mT, he. began to 

throw blame on his fortune . 

92. The formation of plurals by the use of 1 TO 
and 

The words HHf, multitude , and TJftTfj people , . 

are sometimes added to Nouns as suffixes, giving 
them a plural meaning, with something of a collec- 
tive force. person , is occasionally found 

similarly used. 

readers. readers , 

men and women. women, ^ tflrtl 

^tsr Sugriva sent the monkeys 

to search for Sit a. 

Great gods and saints 

and holy men were invited. 

$FTT 5 *1§*TOT, Two or three 

caused him to reach his destination. A fem. of 
sitn, viz., is occasionally used. 5ftlT 

33 All the people , men and 

women , having abused them. 
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fit 

, sinners. women. 

.kinsfolk. 

Notice that these are not true Collective Nouns; 
they generally take a plural verb. 

THE CASES. 

93. The classification already made for Nouns 
under Number, holds for the Cases also. See sect. 
83. 

The names of the eight Cases have been already 
given in Ch. IV. Under Gender, the Norn, plural 
has been considered. We have now to note the 
inflectional changes made for the Oblique Cases, 
and the use of these Cases. The Vocative Case 
will be referred to under its own head, as regards 
the inflection as well as its idiomatic use. The 
•following particulars apply to the remaining six 
Cases. 

In Classes II, III and IV, there is no inflec- 
tional change in the sing. In Class I the 9TT 
is changed to 


In the plural, the termination is common 
to all the 4 Classes ; some slight modification in the 
stem may occur. 
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In Glass I, SfT is changed to — ^TS^iT, <afW. 

„ II, generally no modification of stem, 

^5TW, fw— *iT%T, fqWT &f, 

but ^ is changed to tr T t^ ) 

^ ... „ ... ^t— gfa, 

^ ••• i) •••^ %T — ^8T<|f, 

^ unchanged before 3ft— 3J5, jjpjlft 

III. The and ^ are changed in the same way 

as indicated under Class II. 

IV, In words ending in a consonant, and in TJTT, 

the only is added ; the ending g{ 

is changed to &T, e.g., 3^1^ daughter-in- 

law s ^|%T, 

This classification probably covers nearly all the 
ground. Possibly a few words do not conform to the 
foregoing remarks, and inconsistencies occur among 
writers and speakers. 

It will be seen by the table of Oases here given 
that there are two forms of the Accusative, and a 
second form of the Nominative for some Verbs, in 
some of their Tenses. 
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THE NOMINATIVE. 

95. There are two forms of the Nominative Case. 
The second with if is often called the Agentive 
Case ; but for all practical purposes it is a second 
Nominative. It is not, like the second form for 
the Accusative, an alternative form which may be 
used or not at the discretion of the speaker or 
writer ; with certain Tenses of certain Verbs it 
must be used. With all the Tenses formed from 
the Perfect Participle of Transitive Verbs, its use 
is compulsory. Further particulars concerning 
this very important matter will be found in its 
appropriate place in the chapter on the Verb. By 
some writers on Grammar this form is regarded as 
a Case quite distinct from the Nom., its Verb being 
used with an impersonal or passive force. Thus 
5 tHtt SiT would mean, By the 

minister there was a seeing of the raja ; but it is 

far simpler to look upon 5 as a Nom. Case. 

Thus we have for the Present Tense 

%T and for the Past $ HUT %T 

The minister sees the king ; The minister saw 
the king . The minister is the subject and the Nom. 
in both cases. 

This form of the Nom. is used with the 
following Tenses : — 


Indefinite 

Perfect. 


*<t5 ^tC %t 


He saw his 

brother. 
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Perfect. t. 

He has seen 
his brother. 

Past Per- 



He had seen 

fect. ” 

» V 

his brother. 

Contingent 


„ ^TtT. 

Should he 

Perfect. > > 


have seen 
his brother. 


Presumptive 
Perfect. ” 

>> 


He must 

have seen 




his brother. 

Past Contin- 
gent Per-” 

J? 

ttrlT. 

If he had 
seen his 

feet. 



brother. 


96. The Nominative Oase is much used, but little 
explanation concerning its use is necessary, as, apart 
from the Nom. with its use is exceedingly 
simple. 

1. As the Subject of the Verb. 

Both brothers had become 
tired through the toil of travelling. 
ftRUT, They did so. The king 

will go to-morrow • vtA- mi % 

The pundit’s wisdom has been smitten , i.e., He has 
lost his senses. 

2 . Predicatively. Either with the Verb “ to 
be,’* or with a Passive Verb, also with some other 
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Verbs. If f , I am a sinner. 

f7T=n WRTT | , Ram Sinha is reckoned a trans- 
gressor . ft* |E*TT JTS'sft 3^I*T 

**T, Ajter a time another man was appointed prime 
minister, fflsjt* The three servants 

turned out to he thieves. ^ ^ ** ift, 

Fighting on they became warriors. 

The question of agreement between Subject and 
Verb, as regards Number and Gender, will bo consi- 
dered in the chapter on the Verb. 

THE ACCUSATIVE CASE. 

97. The Accusative Case may take the form of the 

Nom., or the form to which SiT is attached. To form 
a rule, or rules, by which it can be decided which 
form should be used in each individual instance, is 
impossible. No rule exists on the subject, and not 
in all cases can it be said that the matter is regula- 
ted by idiomatic usage, for sentences could be given 
which in other respects thoroughly correspond, yet 
% T is used in one, but not in the other. It is, in 
not a few sentences, a matter of taste, one writer 
affecting a larger and another a smaller use of this 
or that form. 

Having made such a statement, it must be care- 
fully guarded and restricted in its application. It 
should be fully recognized that in many cases idiom 
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does decide that not only is one form distinctly 
better than the other, but that one is right, the other 
practically impossible. 

There are certain broad principles which may 
be helpful. 

a. With Pronouns, the form with is very 
generally used. 

I saw him , is right ; 

it would he difficult to find in, perhaps, any writer. 

b. The form with is very widely used with 

proper names. ITTVSri f Call Bam Datta. 

c. The form without is found more often 
with things and with animals than with persons, e.g., 

*T5IT The king worshipped his feet. 

$TT% I had driven on the horses. On 

• 7 c ♦ . 

the other hand, we find %T, WWU %T, %T. 

d. Where a Dative is used in the same sentence, 
and no other equivalent takes the place of $»T with 
the Dative, the Accusative is generally used in the 
Nom. form, thus avoiding the occurrence of two %T’s 
in the same sentence. 

e. Where the connection between the verb and 
the Noun is very close, the %T is often omitted. 
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^ STTrT The woman heard this word. 

Many words joined closely up with 1 JTRT have the 
Accu8., without the %T and the Noun indicating the 
person struck, with the %r. This is probably a Dative, 
though many prefer to call it a second Accusative, 

The horse kicked the 

• • 7 

boy. According to Hindi, it is the ‘‘ kick ” that the 
horse strikes, not the “boy.” The boy is the recipient 
of the kick and, therefore; in the Dative. Compare 
the English phrases, ‘‘ He struck a bargain with the 
man ” and “ He struck the boy a blow.” 

f. While the omission of may suggest close- 
ness of connection between the Verb and Noun, the 
use of %T has a tendency to indicate stress and 
emphasis. 

98. Double Accusatives. Double Accusatives do 
occur ; but in many sentences which might be 
brought forward as illustrations, careful considera- 
tion will possibly lead to the conclusion that one of 
the so-called Accusatives is more strictly speaking a 
Dative. 

Take the following as illustrations of the genuine 
Double Accusative ; HOT ^ %T Snjsft 

The king made Ayodhya his capital. 

. 5315 ** %t stw jjwr f*nm 
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Having appointed Kuiiib-ud-din Aibak his C hie/ -man. 
In such sentences, the principal Acc. bears the Sfl. 
In the two sentences printed above, it is Ayodhya and 
Kutub-ud-din which are the principal Accusatives ; 
“ his capital ” and “ his chief -man ” are, in a sense, 
predicated of these. 

In sentences like the following, the word with 
is more strictly a Dative than a second Accusative : 

Having had his sons 

and daughters clothed with the very choicest clothes 
and jewels. What the king had put on was the 

clothes and jewels — on to his children. 

%T ft* } f-he servant put shoes on to the 

boy's feet. Here the ft* shews that *»T is a 

true Dative. %T0pft %T *^IT, 

He sent an invitation to 84 kings. “ To the kings” 
is clearly Dative. So, again, in SJTH* 

%t *$forr, He entrusted the kingdom to his 
nephew. 

It is similar with the two Nouns after such words 
as ftraWT, fa$n*n, SflSITOT, etc. What is caused 
to be eaten, or drunk, or explained, is the food, 
the drink, the matter, these are the Accusatives, 
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the people who do the eating and drinking and have 
the matter explained to them are the recipients, they 
are in the Dative Case. 

99. Where there are two Accusatives, one com pie* 

menting the other, the Case sign, the %T, is used 
only after the second ; the first is generally written 
in the Nom. form. gw 

Taking his four sons and daughters-in-law 

with him. Notice that 3* is not only in the Nom. 
form, but in the singular, although the meaning 
is plural. 

100. Accusative of place. 

The Accusative is often used of the place to 
which motion is directed or the place which is 

reached. sww gg if wwgK %i 

Having slain them in battle , he sent them to 
the realm of Death. %T *PTT, {He) took 

him off in a certain direction. 

Sometimes the Case sign is omitted, e.g WW 
33HI5T WT They all went off , each to 

his own house. 

10 1. Accusative of time. 

The Accusative is similarly used with reference 

to time. sitm %T wvt %T wfwir xt % 
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There is the fear of trouble coining to the people 
hereafter . SSTWf TTcl %T MS *JT, 

Sit carefully concealed for the night. 

With time also as with place, the %T is some- 
times omitted. f, 4 t this time 

there is no one {here). 


THE DATIVE CASE. 

102. The usual sign of the Dative, as of the 
Accusative Case, is %T. The Dative, however, may- 
be indicated in other ways, e.g-, by 
% There is one use of the Infinitive 

with a Dative of the Noun in which the %T may be 
omitted, although the construct, stem is retained, e.g., 
MMT, Tie went to see . This might also be 
expressed — —or 


Another form for the Dative of Pronouns exists, 
but the consideration of that will come in the 
chapter on Pronouns. 

The Dative has various uses, but they may 
probably be fairly comprised under three headings, 

103. The Dative of the recipient. 

Ktsrr $ ^t5t %t *$* aw Eft 

The king gave many villages to both the brothers. 

3*5 *WT ** ** WIT 
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39% 9% V|T# %T f%%, He gave five rupees to one 
boy and ten to his elder brother. 

104. The Dative of Possession or Acquisition. 

This covers not merely material possessions, but 
also mental and moral qualities and responsibilities. 
Many of these uses are met in English by the word 
“has” or “ had.” We Can say that a man has a 
cat, or a cold or a conscience , a garden or a bad 
temper, a great joy, a sense of responsibility, a 
suspicion. 

The following illustrations will suggest the wide 
use of which the Dative is capable : %T 

9<3r|T%%, In the days of old the mountains had 
icings. f%9^ %T 9iT9 fire T 9TT9, If any one get work. 

33 3 % i%9fr %t srere; 3 f 9T, 

No child had been born to any of the queens . *n9T%T 
9$T99T firereft People are greatly helped . 

nreta mm % firgT^T %r ifiifTO % firaN 

$9 9 9T, The learned men of ancient India had 
no special love for history. <*TT9T %T 39% 9i^3 9T 
9f9|^finC9T9 3 511%, On their testimony people 
will not readily believe {it). ^9 vfT9T %T %9T 9T^T9 
jT9Tt, It seems so to us . 33 %T 93^93 m- 

9T33[ $5rT, ^ great joy filled his soul. (Lit. to 

him, in his heart of hearts great joy became.) 
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105. The Dative of purpose, duty, responsibility, 
etc. 

For this, the Infinitive is very largely used. 
This will be more fully treated of when the 
Infinitive is brought to our notice. Two or three 
illustrations are given here : 

m %t ^risn ^ I, 

Let this suffice , we have merely to state this . 

%T HTSR 5WT 'TSHT ?, If falls to the elder 
brother to support (her). %T 

Harm will befall your sister. (Lit. 
To your sister it will be/all that she must take up 
injury), ^ %T 

^T, They chose a student for this work. 
f, They have gone to see. 

If an Accusative with SiT occur in the same 
sentence, % may he used for the Dative. 

f, The boys have gone 
to see it. Or the Dative sign may be dropped alto- 
gether, thus, f srfT snmt, 

A jewel does not go in search of anyone. 

"Very occasionally, two Datives with %T may be 
found in the same sentence, e.g. t 
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Wt fa <nd I ^TT, They could not even get any 

fodder to eat. Many writers would avoid the two 
%T’s by writing the sentence thus — %t, 

etc. 


THE INSTRUMENTAL CASE. 

I06. The particle % is used with both the Instru- 
mental and Ablative cases. It is probably this fact 
and the difficulty of deciding in many instances 
under which case a word should be classified that 
has led to the two cases being united under the name 
“ Ablative ” by some. There appears, however, no 
sufficient justification for adopting this course. 
Undoubtedly, it is not easy to decide in all instances 
under what case a certain word with % should be 
placed, but it is perfectly clear that the two cases 
are not identical. There are many instances where 
a word is Instrumental (9TC«0) and it could not be 
classed as Ablative without great violence. 

Under the Instrumental may be included such 
sentences as the following : — 

a. By means of a person. frci % ftfsr 
Much harm will come through such a fool. 

No fault was committed by the boy. 

It can’t be done by a girl. 
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b. By means of other than a person. 

% fsfWT, They accomplished it with great 
labour. cR %, Through carejully 

considering this. 5JTf% % 3»1 

f, We can speak ( of this ) by (such) names as 
“ Science of Wealth ” etc. % *If Rrf 

ftas* t, Through investigation it is proved 
that this is jounded on a delusion. SSTR 

% fettT, He did it with his own hand. 

c. Various; answering to English ‘'with,” etc. 

^ 5^ 4$ f, 

The rich amass wealth with great difficulty. % 

% They looked at him with a con- 
temptuous glance. gfafs* 5 # Rf % *R 

*ft*l*r %t it% % wti fkmi, Yudhishthir with 
great affection clasped Bhimsen to his neck (lit. by 
the throat .) 

The following is a very good illustration of the 
use of the Instrumental : wft %T, TRT %, 

%, TR&T %, %, %, fam* 

foff %, ^ % $tc wxfc % vft fkw 

Tim I, a rich man is always living in fear either 
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of the king or of thieves or enemies or his own 
people , of birds and beasts or of beggars, of death 
or of himself. 

Instances where it is doubtful whether they 
should be assigned to the Instrumental or Ablative 
Case, will be noticed under the Ablative. 

Sometimes the % is omitted. 
safilT Sfft* What, were you not observing 

(it) with your own eyes ? *1^ 

On this account they fled. ^l«}| 

^ He did his work with his own hands. 


THE ABLATIVE CASE. 

107. Under this Case must be included not a few 
sentences in whch the idea of ‘‘ablation” can only 
be reached in a very round-about wav, and yet seem 
to be more connected with the Ablative than with 
the Instrumental Case. As a matter of fact, the 
% alone seldom represents the true and full sense 
of the Ablative ; it only corresponds with the 
English “ from ” or “ than .” The full “ Ablative,” 
i.e., “ out of ” is generally expressed in Hindi by 
the combination of the Case endings for both the 
Locative and Ablative, i.e., by If as will be seen 
under division ‘‘ a ” following. 
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a. The true Ablative. %T!n If % fSressrm 

Gold comes out of mines. f^T*T 
3 % & TOfo |T?ft In the same way 

that the lotus springs up out of the mud. 

rftff If % % fwr if wrr?r st^Y, 

He has no partisanship / or any one of the three. 

it* if % %Tf?rtT *rren f rore ft j lie took 

a pearl necklace out his pocket. 

Sometimes % alone is used to convey this full 
ablative meaning, e g., %T* rl*f *9T*T 

% | , Silver also comes out of a mine as 

does gold. 

In the following sentence both idioms are used : 

*f wft if % ft^rTT I f TO 3*1 if 

%tI sr^Y to % Pi^ grcn It, 

This comes out of the earth, but there is no place in 
our country whence it can be extracted. 

b. “ From,” with reference to place., etc. 

TO % g*r TO |t ? Where have you come from ? 

TO ^ I, She always dwells 

far from him. % f s zt, Some distance from 

there . mu mwii % to to mm, 

I can't get up from my bed to-day. 
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c. Applied to time. “ Since ” S|cT 

Since many days, TISi, From then until 

to-day. 3JT5T % Before to-day. 

d. "From” as received from a person. fas gs% 
SSTfa^T^|— What teaching 

1 have received from which teacher, — Listen, to this. 

fast %T fast % f SC STSST S^f SfST ST, 

No one had to ask anything from anyone. 

e. With Verbs of asking, etc. % S^t S^t 

r a \ «v 

3JTSST This is my prayer from God. ^3SS »HS*T 
% gar, lie asked his servant. WTRI falS% 

<$SC ST t From whom can the poor jellow ask any- 
thing ? 

/. For marriage with. ^tcITsft % faSTf faST, 
He married Sitaji. 

g. Separation from. faSTft %ST % 

5STSPT ^T S*t, Two or three soldiers became separated 
from the army. 

h. % is regularly used with the Verb Si^ST, 

to speak, though the ablative idea is not at all obvious. 
JS S SISS % S>^T, The teacher said to his 
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i. Of manner , used Adverbially. JP % 5 In order . 

fa*T, (Be) accepted it joyfully. 

j. Indicating the logical ground. QfTIT 

|T f Therefore , I say. 

k. Various. ^ |ww t 

Having become free from passion, anger and the rest. 

TT5TT % f, All fear the king fa* % 

% srt* % far** *>t 

In going beyond which there is danger of the work 
going wrong. ***T* % HfTOT They 

promised Bhagwan Datta. 

This is not hidden from anyone. 

l. For comparison, smsft ^rt ** 

**H % 5? , 8*T Association with wild ani- 
mals is better than fellowship with the despicable. 
*T*fr % qftfa, The fame of even 

the most renowned poet, ^tT* % The best of 

all. (lit. best than the best.) 

The uses of this and the Instrumental Case are 
very numerous and various. The foregoing illustra- 
tions will indicate the general lines of those uses. 

8 
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THE GENITIVE CASE. 

108. There are three forms for this case, viz., 

The form assumed depends on the word 

Which follows, not on that which precedes. In 
gjf The woman’s house (lit., of the woman , the 

house), the form of the Gen. affix depends on the 
gender of house ; the matter is not affected by the 
gender of the possessor of the house. 

is used when the following Noun is Mascu- 
line, Sing., and Nominative. 

3ft is used when the following Noun is Feminine, 
Sing, or PI. of any Case. 

% is used when the following Noun is Masc. PL 
of any Case, and also when a Sing. Masc. 
Noun in an Oblique Case follows. 


Thus : — 



or 


or 

>1 

or 

» 

or 

» 

or 


or 

ft 

or 


The giver’s (masc. or 
fern.) son. 

The giver’s daughter. 

The giver’s daughters. 

„ *8r %, From the giver’s 

daughter. 

From the giver’s 
daughters. 

% The giver’s sons. 

To the giver’s sons. 
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or The giver’s son’s 

3^T?K book ' 

The^^T5TT or being in the Genitiye 

Case, the ^TSIT is changed to the construct, stem 
before adding the Case sign. In the case of 
there is no change of stem as in ferns, the stem is 
the same throughout in all the Cases in the sing. 

■ The form of the Case sign 35T,3?^ %, is regulated 
by the Gender and Number of the following word. 

Perhaps the clearest way to regard the matter 
is to treat the first related word with its affix as an 
Adjective, and such it is in some respects. As we 

say, Siren « black horse, a 

black mare , ^[lt, black horses ; so we say, 

TT3IT <RT %T3TT or iftT V)FST, the king’s horse or 
my horse’, ‘TT^JT «R*V or the king’s 

mare or my mare ; TF5TI % or ^%rt, the 

king’s horses or my horses. The *RT, % depends 
on the sex and number oi the horses, not in any way 
on that of the possessors. 

109. An exception to the rule about changing the 
m to % before a ,Noun (op Infinitive used as a 

:Npun) should here be noted. 
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It not infrequently happens that the form 8RT 
remains unchanged, where a change to the construct, 
form might be anticipated. Take some instances. 

m * %% m mm. The cause of the 
non-appearance of the moon ; but 5TR 

^ Upon his going . Again, 

In observing the rule. tRT cftsR ^ 

In the exact observance of duty (or righteousness ). 

trrraw m ^ siw mm ft fif 

>3 

gftrl ^TTT, Upon our giving up our prowess the 
enemies will of a surely conquer us. 

^Nt mfa m |t5 % VJli 5Tft STTfft, Greatness 
does not come through being of a high race and 
high caste . On the other hand, we find 

m «ri, 

The idea of her falling into the mouth of a crocodile 
was judged to be correct. 

Both idioms are used by writers of good standing. 
It would appear that where the WT is not 
changed, the whole phrase is regarded as one piece 
and only the last case sign is changed, the other 
words in the phrase not being interfered with. 
In suoh a sentence as the second one quoted above, 
we can quite see that, as the throws the preced- 
ing ^P5fT Hl*n into the construct, form, that again 
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throws the ’STORT into the construct. This 

is the only explanation we can offer for the alter- 
native idioms. 

no. When it is remembered that this Case is called 
in Hindi 3*n35, *•«•> the Case of relation or 

connection, and not merely Possessive or Genitive, 
as in English, it will be seen at once that it must 
necessarily cover a very wide ground. 

To attempt to classify all the relations for which 
the Case can be used, is practically impossible. All 
that we can attempt is to point out some of the 
principal classes, to give a few illustrations of others 
which may suggest the variety of relations which 
may be covered by this Case, and to note some 
special idiomatic uses of the Case. 

in. The Genitive of Possession. 

a. This may be the possession of material 

things. TT31T % % TO *Tf There is 

no limit to the king' s wealth and grandeur. 

wfft I, The girl's book is lying there. 

It will not be found 

in the baniya's home. 

b. It may refer to parts of the body. % 

fill if There is a book in his hand. 
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trot % m wpfil % 5f mi* % $*st, 

The raja looked thoughtfully towards the girl’s face. 

SJgm *g* 3 f j The woman’s eyes opened. 

c. Or, to mental qualities , good or had. 
wk wfiivii Sis fear is also not with- 
out cause. ^T^TT % §h: gnif sww 

^ fth, The power of the king’s generosity and 
praiseworthy qualities is such that 

t ? What is his fault ? 5 RT 

I, This fault of Tam Lai is 

natural to him . 

112. The Genitive of Relationship (Kinship.) 

*irrsr % gw f, The three boys are sons 
of a poor man. f^ 5 f *WT f t f , 

Blessed are they who have mothers. ^ 

$T*t ? What relation is she to him ? «rt 

V|T$ *n*T WT. The boy’s brother had fled. 

snft, Bajani’s 

mother-in-law began to scold her. 

1 13. Genitive of Office, etc. TOTS* «RT %rcWT*T, 
The head police officer of Bampur. TTWT % ^T*ff 
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5T*t, The king's two ministers 
came and said. 1 am your servant. 

*nrr wr snft, 

The king's subjects lived there with great joy. 

1 14. Genitive of Price and Quantity. 

It is a two-pice book. ^TT ^ 

It is a piece of land of four bighas. Sf% R % 

Very expensive clothes. <3[t ^ 

Each box weighs 2 or 2% 

maunds. t£ t 1 

What is its length and breadth ? ^ 

WT 3TT %T*TT, That must be worth ten or twelve 
rupees. 

1 15. Of Material of which made, or maker. 

fararaT%T% tFT*TT, It was a gold cup . Xjjtf % 
^rlt* % % In baskets made of leaves of betel. 

*RT TO mm 3RT t, The steps of 
the temple are made of stone . fi%f HTCTT, 
A garland of flowers. xmm, 

The Ramayan written by Tulsi Das. ^ f?R*f 3iT 
*HHl ^ ? By whom was this made ? 
iHf, An iron nail. 
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116. The> Genitive of Time. 

She was a girl of ten years of age. SHf 

TO OT^ TO I, This happened two years ago. 

OT# TO If *ftTO TO, The fruit of the toil 

of several years. OTlfll^TO OTT *J1W, The time of 

Kali Das, i.e., In his days. % ^TTSTOTOT If 
The people of here and now. 

1 17. Of Residence. I* * If Slt>T f*, 

The people of various countries assembled. wnft 
If As many officiating priests 

as there are in Benares . fTO* TO f, 

Be is a Kunbi from some village. 

1 18. Various. ^*liT ^ OTTOTT TOfV, 

The order was given to bring him. ll^il tfiT 
TOTT TOST gTO OTT*T TO, To help his subjects was 
his chief work. toot* sgTT sift g $ y He was much 

injured, or suffered much loss, |s5n?%|sr&TC w 
ST <|TO OTT They are able to reform their 

country and religion, ST TO TOOT f, 

What is the reason of so much love ? 

ijtWffTf, Fitness for imparting instruction. If 

OTlf^TTO Among them was reckoned 
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Kali Das. ^ 'd^Kdl ART An account 

of the Icing's liberality. fWr «rt m 

t ||«4 3R^T ^ ¥ Where is that loving hand of my father ? 
^ RT% 5 :^ ^ *rra t, This is a matter causing 
great trouble. I, There is 

a river called the Sarju. snvr 

%rrn, What good will result from the coming of such t 
^ %£T Be endeavoured to do it. 

1 ig. Intensive. To give the idea of completeness or 
thoroughness, a word is followed by (or or 

%,) and then repeated. RR % all. % ^T, 

wholly exposed . Hl»t) 5iT Ml*fl , 

The milk pure milk , the water pure water. STITf 
WTcf $f, In a moment. Swarms of 

(flies or any Fein. Noun). With a Masc. Noun 3RT or 
% must be used. ^3 3 iT would rather mean, 
the whole swarm. Many swarms. 

120 . Separation of related words. Not infrequently, 
one related word may be separated from the other. 

3* 3* ^'R *KT There is great 

fear of the secret getting out. % SJT’PJ 

% All these are yours, not another's. 
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§fwr If ^ ^!T fim 3*% if^rwi to* If to* 

^jjs, 7n Intrdouction there will he a short account 
of Chand and of his book. 5% STOTOT^T sm- 

** srotf to 9ft |t% ^tt *$t toto fasrr t, 

1 have obtained a clear proof of his having been 
about 80 years of age. 

121 . Omission of the related word. Sometimes the 
related word is not given after 3RT, hut is understood. 

f The boys won't obey 
anyone , (i.e., the word of anyone). tl^IT 

The king did not hear him {i.e., his word). 

* *T3r*f*s*TO TOTO* *>T TOT fsr^TfTT 

I do not know what {affair) of that luckless wretch I 
upset. We must understand TO* after *;¥**?* 

or some such word. TO*- TO 

This is of no use. 

122 . The use of % where or TO might be ex- 
pected. Probably, closely connected with the above 
is an idiom which may present some difficulty to the 

beginner. Not infrequently, % is found where TO 
or is looked for. tl*IT % TOT T Tf* l *f The 
king had four queens. The explanation generally 
offered is undoubtedly the correct one. Some word, 
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understood, must be regarded as omitted*. In the 
foregoing sentence, probably ^ i.e., In the house 

of the king were four queens. So ^ vft, 

Re had one wife. 3 Tft* Re has 

no son. If % | % §€t, 

Of the two, one has a son, the other a daughter. 

The poor creature has 

no one belonging to him. to% %r i 5 (fht I, 

JSe has no daughter , f 5 T*I% TO ^T, Re who 

had so much wealth. %t$ **crm sr *ft, 

Re had no offspring. % 

TOT ft tWT, You shall have a world-conquering - 
son as Sharmishtha had. 

123. Infinitive as Noun. One of tbe related words is 
frequently an Infinitive used as a Noun. fTf 55 TFT 
'TT Upon the arrival of the servant. TO% 

’Bff, The reason of his doing so was this. 

sto brt *if %vrt, The 

purpose of the minister so doing must be this. 

124. Alternative of Genitive or Accusative. In 
some sentences, an alternative construction presents 
itself, the Genitive may take the place of an Accusa- 
tive. The two following sentences are taken from 
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one book, from the same page. 

5TRJT Be ordered the 
chamberlain to bring the bird . JJT'Tt %T 

fro $srfo|T, a s though he had 
stretched out his hands to measure the heavens. In 
the first sentence, we might have %T instead of % 

and in the second, *nt33T % STTHT, would be quite 
idiomatic. There are instances where the meaning 
■might be dubious, e.g., % W WW, 

might be translated, “ What is the good of calling 
him p” or, “ What is the good of his calling ?” *.<?., 
•calling someone else. If the former be the meaning 
intended and this be not perfectly clear from the 
context, the Accusative construction should be 
adopted. 

One or two additional illustrations are given : 

farlT 5T %T 

The father sent a servant to wake him . 

%T fw STT^T 

The breaking of this command of your father 
which you regarded as wrong. 

To save this boy. $3E| % %, 

Through giving up steadfastness. <o«IK ^UpC 

ifc fsTO *T 3HRT, To borrow and 
not strive to pay it of. 
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The following sentence illustrates the fact that in 
such sentences the % and %T are not always alterna- 
tive: jmj % ^ WR 

•s 

*T ^TfT, Upon the king scolding and explaining for 

a long time , Kekayi said. The Hindi might mean, 
after Kekayi had explained to the king , etc., but 
does not. Had that been the meaning) %T would 

have been the safer idiom ; because %T could only 

have yielded one meaning, % could not have 
replaced it. 

125. Where the question of agreement of the Case 
ending with two or more words is involved, the 
general rule, perhaps, is for it to agree in gender 
with the nearest, but it may be in the plural and 
masc., so as to cover all the words involved. Thus 

«T ^ *f 4^, He has neither brother 
nor sister. This might equally well be written, 

or better, «T, (in accordance with the 

idiom mentioned in Sect. 122.) marlnol 

q T ff y v ft if Their father and 

mother and relatives lived in great fear. 

In the following two sentences, the 
and mttlfwn are probably regarded by the writer 
as Compound Nouns and therefore have the gender 
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of the latter. STT 

There is no injury or advantage to others . 
*mrrfw 5 §*Tfairr, He whose father and 
mother did so. 

126. A strong negative. The following idiom to 
express a strong negative is worth noting : 

% «T^V , These men won’t go. $5* m 
m I, He is not a man to give, he is for 

getting. His obstinacy 

will never "be given up. 

127. The Genitive with Postpositions. 

The inflected form % is much used with 
Postpositions. The chapter on Postpositions will 
give fuller particulars about this point. 

,128. Much more might be written about the 
Genitive Case, but the above must suffice. To be 
able to use freely, but discriminately, the various 
'idioms connected with the Genitive is a good test 
of a student’s grasp of Hindi. 

THE LOCATIVE CASE. 

. 129. The word Locative very inadequately defines 
the functions of this Case. The Hindi term, 

•-AH'fvWWflf, also falls short. means “ over ” or 
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“upon.” The case with its two Case signs |f,„. in, 
and ITT, on, upon , has to do not only with place buj; 

with time, with mental qualities and with logical 
relations and conditions. 

Other Postpositions are said to put their accom- 
panying Nouns into the Locative Case. These must 
be left for consideration until the chapter on the 
Postpositions. Some of the Postpositions certainly 
appear to be as closely connected with the relations 
covered by this Case as do the Case signs if and tfT, 
e.g., 35*TT, above. beneath. near. 

'TTO, very near. rHF, , up to, etc. 

A rough classification of the uses of the Locative 
with if and *TT must be attempted, and illustra- 
tions given. 


130. A. With if. 

1. Of place. “in.” If *ft*r 

snra I*, In this country people do not 

accept such a thing as this. TT5TT If 

King Dasharath arrived in the city. If 

«TfV* | , There is no one in the house. 

2. Of mental states. 33T^5T If ^TT I, 

In Arjun also what mercy there is. If ^JT 
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Wfl qqT, Se became so mad in his anger. 

qufls u if if qq qqq 5? §qq «rr. 


In valour, in steadfastness, he was like Mount 
Sumeru. qq 3T7T $ qqq» if ^Tf %, 

This is easily understood. fq^JT if qq% *3WT*f 
q *n, In learning none was his equal. 

3. Of time • q* ^ q^q if W qfq $T saTqqfr 

In a single year, four or five hundred 
people died. ?[rl?T ^ if q?3f qqj M ^TRl, 


Meanwhile several sturdy fellows came. ^FT 

if $t ft q* n was only a short time to 


sunset. 

4. Various. qT<£q> if §qT fw It is so 
written in a. play. qq '3^'"^ if H l*i^h 

qq? qq** qft q^rr I, In that novel there is a story 
of a woman named Sukhini. qqT qrw if qf 
qrfq t f In so doing there comes about this 

harm. qq qiq qqi^ shr f m % qN if m qitm 

^ When this comes between us and the sun. qtj'hl 
fscqT if q^ 1 He had a true love for Qod. 

qrairf if q< F Tl wp There 

was great mutual love between the four brothers. 

qqif qq% qfT gq gqfaq I^T, -Among them 
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the eldest son of all was Huryodhari. 
ftWTT It is written in simple Hindi. 
fS if In whose hand there is authority. 

Wf ^ if *5T£TaS *Tl%$ 'She wore sandals on 

her feet. *t#* % if «t urar fwr, 

{They) drank toddy from vessels made of leaves. 

5 . Adverbial. secretly. if, openly. 

WSPTif, briefly. 

6. Sometimes if and % occur together, with 
the meaning, from among. Thus, x5*Tif % 

This is the best of them. 

i 3 r. Omission of if 

Sometimes the if is not expressed, though 
understood. ' 

** t %r mi % m f , There 

is a widow who lives in her brother's house. 

In these days, *Tf TT3%f 

% fro I, The accomplishment of. this desire is.iti 
the hands of the readers. 3^5 ^ Gave it 

on the very instant. |3?T, This toolc 

place at the dhobi's house < • . ; •• , 
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134 ..- B. ' .With TC 

1. Of place. ire |tot 

^TFr^hf t| f, Standing on the platform two 
men are carrying on a conversation. •TPT 'K 

STfV f^T^TT, No one was found. On the boat. ?^f «n€ 


% 715 *TT Tfsf ^nt, The tw brothers took up 
their abode by the bank of the river. ^ WIT 

Having mounted a horse. 5f TT 

j£ 3JT if, -Am I on earth or in heaven. 


2 . Of mental states, of persons , etc. ?[TT «U <1 
tTT ^Tf^, It is necessary to consider 

this matter. TTT Weft- 


The queen placed full reliance on him. H^fT 3|«T 

xmi ^n: ^rfF, ^ %?n 3*% 

If'JTT Not only are his subjects devoted to 

their king, his army also is pleased with him. 
Tj^ ! TTT%, Saving looked at him. 


& Various ; including temporal sequence. 


VHn, Whereupon he began to say. 
Say after day. wnf *TT 

% if mv, On his going away they came into 
the room. ^TT A rope 
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eri being pulled breaks. ^TFTT, 

Oh being broken cannot be joined. 
ftrcr wi t I, it can be obtained for ten pice . 
wT <n: tm, He must be on the point of 
arriving. >^TR vn *Jf |3TT, As he was 

about to go this happened. (Or it might be “ just 
after he had left.”') 

4. Sometimes % follows as is the case with 

If. % ZZTm £ STT&T, Take (it) from 

the table and bring (it) along. 

5. Omission of 

Occasionally, we must conclude that ^ or some 
similar word has been omitted from a sentenoe (being 
understood). 

Great blame will rest on my head. 
trff Irt *Tftf mm fr, I come near you and talk for 
hours together. srcfc ft % ^ f, 

Our bodies last but for a few days. 

The vocative case. 

133 . % or some other Interjection may be used to 

indicate the Vocative Case, but this is not essential ; 
very frequently the Vocative is used, without any 
Interjection. 
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When the Noun belongs to Class I, the JRT may be 
changed to for the Vocative, but this is frequently 
not done. In the other three Classes of Nouns, no 
oblique form exists in the singular. Thus in a great 
majority of instances, in the singular, the Vocative 
is the same as the Nominative. 

In the plural, however, the Vocative form is in 
common use. The form is the same as the oblique 
stem for the other Cases, with the exception that the 
anusv&r is dropped. Thus we have Oh hoys. 

*T3TF3tT,Oh kings. GWs ! Sisters ! 

COMPOUND NOUNS. 

134. The first point to consider is, — What Nouns 
should be included under this heading ? Some would 
include all Nouns which are in any way compounded, 
that is to say, which are made up of any addition or 
additions to the basis modifying in any degree the 
meaning of the original word. According to this, such 

a word as SJHHTffflT would be considered a Compound 
Noun, forasmuch as the privative 5T changes the 
meaning of ^HPTflT. Similarly, 9 TTOT itself might 
be regarded as a Compound, because the suffix Tff 
has given an abstract meaning to the original. 

Undoubtedly all such words are Compounds but, 
on the whole, it seems better to leave words com- 
punded in such a way for consideration in the chapter 
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on Prefixes and Suffixes and to confine our attention 
here to those Compounds which are made up of two or 
more, more or less complete words, as, e.g ., 

king's house, palace. , The worship 

of the feet of the mother-in-law and father-in-law. 

There still remains the difficulty of deciding whe- 
ther words placed in juxtaposition, but not modified 
in any way as regards form and meaning, should find 
a place under the heading of Compound Nouns ; 
such pairs of words, for instance, as ^T?T night, 
dag. finn?!, thought , consideration. The fact 

that the Conjunction has been dropped between such 
pairs of words, does constitute some small ground of 
justification for their inclusion, and we therefore give 
them a place. Mention may be made also of some 
other words which have a feebler claim to be called 
Compound Nouns, but for the consideration of which 
no more suitable place may be found. 

The Compounds which are to be considered may 
consist of two, or more, Nouns, or of a Noun, 
compounded with an Adjective, , an Adverb, a Verbal 
Noun, or some other Parts of Speech. 

Some of the words so compounded, are strictly 
speaking Adjectives, but are also used as Nouns. 

135. I. Compounded of two Nouns. 

^TllTSrr, cow-house. pearl-necklace. 

the ocean of existence. 
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The words which make up these Compounds 
may be variously related. 

a. The first word may be of the nature of a 
Genitive in isolation to the second word, as 

A story of Ram (commonly applied to any 
long “yarn.”) Enemy of the tribe 

of the Kshatris, The globe of the earth. 

b. The first word may stand in an Accusative 

relation to the second. ^TJfcJTTTT, Re who gives grain , 
i.e ,, God as the giver of our daily food, ^Tn’WTRT, 
Re who delivers the world. A fire-wor- 
shipper. A seeker of salvation. ^*hsTl- 

A miser. A man willing to suck a fly which 
has fallen into the milk or similar substance, so 
as not to lose anything. 

c. The first word may stand in a Dative relation 

to the second, as The treasury of 

mercy for the distressed. 

d. These and various other relations are found 

between the two words. A dweller in Bra}. 

AL giver of good qualities. 

An ear-ring. The abyss of hell. 

Fish, animals, i.e., Goer in the water or on 
the earth. Horseman. 
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e. Perhaps under this head should be men- 
tioned pairs of words which, owing to the omission 
of the Conjunction between them, may be regarded 
as loosely compounded. 

(1) . Some of these pairs of words are practically 

identical in meaning, W^TT, Quarrelling and 

wrangling . Insects and flies. 

Thought, consideration . 

(2) . Others are pairs of Nouns closely related 
in meaning, the second conveying something of 
the idea, “ and such like.” 

imnfaflT, Mother and father. Brothers 

and kinsmen. Food and drink, lit., grain 

and water. 

(3) Some are contrasted words, carrying some- 

what of the idea of inclusiveness. f^rnn and 
re r f yr, Day and night ; continually, f^Tsr, 

Evening and morning, •feudal, Moving and unmov- 
ing , i.e., the entire creation , things which have life 
and movement and those which do not move. 

136. II. Compounded of a Noun and Adjective, or 
Participle, or a second Noun used with Adjectival 
foroe. In some words, the Adjective comes first, in 
others last. 

CTHW, Evil creature. Disguise , lit. ? 

deceptive dress. TT5TTO King of sages. 
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Demon-seized; possessed. *V*K3pT, Captivating the 

mind. One possessing great glory. ^0^3, 

One whose glory has been smitten. 

137. III. Compound of a Noun and one of the 

i.e., the indeclinable Parts of Speech. These 
should be, perhaps, included under Compounds formed 
by adding Prefixes and Suffixes, but may be men- 
tioned here. 

A man devoid of righteousness. ^1- 
«T5f, The suitable time . SrfasjfrE, Great strength. 

138. IV. Compounds whose meaning derived from 

the words has been appropriated to some special 
person of thing. Consumption , lit., severe 

disease. Mirage , lit., deer-thirst. 

Ravan, i e., the ten-faced one. 

139. V. Compounded of a Noun and some 

numeral. The four ages. Brahma, 

the four-faced. 4. caste of Brahmans ; one 

who knows two of the Vedas. The three 

worlds. 

140. VI. Jingling words thrown together, 

because of similar sound or meaning- *rpp#te, 
Striking and thumping. Fighting. 

TTmb*, Neighbour. Name and 

residence. 
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In some of these words, the second has practi- 
cally no meaning : it is simply added to jingle with 
the first. There are a great number of such words 
current in Hindi. Not infrequently, the second is 
a repetition of the first word, with or ^ substi- 
tuted for the first letter. Breaking. 

A crowd. Exertion. 

Seeking. A hat or hats.. tables 

and such things. Clothes. I have heard 

the word for the English “ girder , ” iron 

beam. 

The classification is neither exhaustive nor 
detailed, but may serve to indicate the line upon 
which the Compound Nouns are constructed and the 
place they take in Hindi. They are greatly used 
both in literature and in current speech. Indians 
have a peculiar relish for assonance and alliteration. 
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AGREEMENT. ORDER OF WORDS. ORATIO RECTA. 
REPETITION. 

AGREEMENT OF NOUN, ETC., WITH VERB. 

141. To treat of the Syntax having reference 
to the Cases of Nouns alone is quite impracticable, 
as it is only when Nouns are brought into relation 
with Verbs and other Parts of Speech that any 
question of Syntax arises. Accordingly, in this 
chapter, some points will he brought forward 
which are as closely connected with the Verb and 
with other Parts of Speech as with Nouns. Further- 
more, some matters may be touched on which do 
not properly belong to Syntax. 

142. I. Agreement of Nominative and Verb. 

a. Where there are two or more Nominatives, 
the Verb may agree with the nearest in Gender and 
Number. 

^4 &1T STT T q sq §3TT, Joy and astonishment arose . 

5^7TT ^TT 3J3IT §4 , All the gods 

and the subjects of the kingdom became greatly 
pleased. ^JTC 51$% $TT Hfa SrsfsJvTr Four 

sons and three daughters were horn. HfJIT 
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ire arta* in stjt $t n*ft, 

Forgiveness and eternal life and salvation were 
secured. $T 3* in |nft, -4 hundred 

sons and a daughter will he horn. ^ufa 

ire 

The progress of civilization and the development of 
the train go together. 

143. h. Or, the verb may be in the plural, agreeing 
in Gender with the nearest Nominative, or being 
made masculine. 

^ *11747 fa <47 3f, 1 had. a mother and 

father , i.e., My parents icere living. ^TT ire THtV 
fa^ f 9 There even air and water are sold . 

(a man’s name) in ff, 

Sundar ( m .) and Mira , the woman gardener, are 
coming along, STET in 'S'HId 

One son and two daughters were lorn. 
in ^ *fa, One man and one woman were 

created. 

In the following sentence, although the two 
Nominatives are gathered together under the yet 
the Verb is made to agree with the nearest Nomina- 
tive in Gender : faww ijfa in 
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feru? sr|?r , As many 

saints and their wives as there were, they all loved 
there much . 

c. In modern Hindi, the most usual course to 
take, where there are two or more Nominatives, is to 

gather them up into a cfl^ I, or some 

such word, and then use the masculine plural Verb, 
unless all the Nominatives are feminine. 

^ *FT If in Rwi 3R3 

Immediately fear a nd astonishment both sprang 
up in my mind . iiftpRT, ffarnT in 

vtfkm He had three queens , 

Kaushilya, Sumitra and Kaikeyi. ^rr 

a*lg T (V %*TT VhXft I’, Sages, men, gods 
and demons , all serve thee. ^T3% mm 

TTOT in nfsHlf mi 3T|7T .^«T § <?, Having 
obtained such good sons, the king and the queens were 
all very glad. vjfft fmn, 

Rich and poor , high and low , all did so. 

d. Where there are two Nominatives, the 
second of which is more or less predicative of the 
first, the Verb agrees with the first in Gender. 

srRI STR *rr, To mingle 

with the dust was an easy matter. (f.) 
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^3 *KT tytlim She became the came of the 
death of JBhishma. 5W j£lUI 

CT ^xm 5^, This became n cause of discontent to 
Dron- 3^ w«t % ^T-nnT gnsr Hgtei 

^ U^wwl' fg*TT 3TFT WU, From, that time 
Agra began to be regarded as the capital of the 
Mogal Empire. 

e. Sometimes, at the conclusion of a sentence, 

•v 

where the Verb requires a Nominative with Sf, 
this Nominative remains unexpressed, being under- 
stood from a Nominative without «T in an earlier 
part of the sentence. 

§*[ wr ** *if 

Some people came together and, havwg thought over 

the matter resolved, that i.e., ^TT^f ^ 

In the following sentence, the last Verb requires ^ 
but the of the earlier part of the sentence has 
to suffice. ^|7T EpjTFT 

faWT, She wept much, beat her head violently and 
gave way to lamentation. 

144. II. Accusative and Verb.. 

In most instances, no difficulty arises, as the 
Number and Gender of the Verb is regulated by 
the Nominative, not by the Accusative ; but with 
Transitive Verbs, in those Tenses which require the 
Nominative with *T, difficulties may arise. 
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(1) a. If there be only one Accusative, and that be 
used in the form without %T, the Verb agrees with 
it in Number and Gender. W aSHTOT ^TC %T^JT, 

7’he woman left her house. *95 

*rt, He bought a book. 

I sent three horses. 

b. If there be two Accusatives, the verb is 
generally made to agree with the nearest in Number 
and Gender. 

afffT miwn He 

manifested great prowess and valour. % WTO 

9iWC 95TOT 5WW cT95 WfV 

%T3T, He has not yet left off his crookedness and 
deceitful dealing with you. 

(2) Where the Accusative form with %T is 
used, the Verb is always in the singular Masculine 

form, fawfr 5T 9TO Si %T or *95 %x or 

%T or %T— ^STT, Some one saw a 

boy , or a woman , or boys, or women. 

If there be more than one Accusative, the Verb 
is not in any way affected, but the form of the 
Accusatives may be. Generally, only the last is 
changed to the construct, form of the stem, the earlier 
Accusative remaining in the Nominative form. 
^TO SJTTO 9lff9TOT %T %T? ft^T, He 

forsook his boys and girls . 
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(3) With the Accusative, as with the Nominative, 
it is usual, when there are more than one, to gather 
them up into an inculsive or other appropriate 

word. This may assume the form with %T, or remain 
without it. 

In such construction, the Accusatives included 
are in the Nominative form, not the inflected. 

m * to&t 

%T sfaf fTOT These six enemies , lust, torath, 
cevetousness, infatuation, mad passion, envy, he has 
conquered % fTO Wn fw 

For the sake of 

Bam , they have forsaken everything , mother and 
father , brothers, wife, the pleasures of the royal 

court , and the rest. wfaff TO* $T*T %T ficTT* 
qMpfjTT, I will satisfy both my life and my eyes. 

(4) Where a second Accusative is predicative 
of the first, it does not affect the form of the Verb, 
that is regulated by the principal Accusative. 

% TO *T?ti if %T TTO 

iHUIgV qpff The Ooswami has made Bharat 
to be the very reflection of Bam in all particulars. 
TO$T* *T£*ftg* %T TO*T *T 3TTO 

TOTOFft TOWI, He made Pataliputra, the capital 
of his wide empire. 
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145. III. The gender of Predicative Adjective 
or Participle after Accusative. 

When an Adjective or a Participle is used predica- 
tively of Nouns in the Accusative, with %T, it is 
generally made singular and masculine, irrespective 
of the Number and Gender of the Nouns, but not 

invariably so. Thus : — 

saw want m 5% 3 d tnft 

The things which I at first regarded as good now 
appear to me as had. ^ rU^T %T 

9 TOffiTTfVT.^W&t, We see these stars shining 

in the heavens . *T§&T %T 1WT f 3TT W^it, 

Having placed both the arms in an outstretched 
position. 

But %T ^ 

To fill up the deficiency of this thing , fSI 
saiTSnrwm^T %T We shall satisfy 

our needs. 9 f sr w*nr %r 

8Ria jra If fort, Bajsinha erected the red 

standard of his race in the field of active work. 

*arsr ?frft %t saa9 to, He made 

the three of them his servants. 

, When the Accusative form without is used, 
the Adjective is generally made to agree with it in 
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Gender and Number. <9Kt 3*1 

7 ^ 5 ^ aRT^ He set up the iron image in front 
of them. TTWT «T The king 

collected all the materials. *TT «T 3WfcT 

1 T? 3 f!V afSTT f^JT dler mother has made her 
thoroughly well prepared. 

146. IV. Nouns in the Oblique Cases and their 
Case signs. 

a. When two or more co-ordinate Nouns, in 
Cases requiring the oblique form, occur, one Case 
sign generally suffices, and the earlier Nouns are 
kept in the Nominative form. 

Tn the minds of 

both great and small. fFft ttcisrV v* 

7TT5TT 3T3TT m feRTSTT 

qp There was no reckoning the elephants and 

horses, the palHs and chariots and hands of music 

and banners ( large and small). *nWpT«lf % 

To treat alike the followers of 
one's own and other religions. 

b. Very often the Nouns are gathered up into a 
qpg or other appropriate word. 

fari wt snsi t* mm 

The destruction of both mind and knowledge takes 
10 
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place. gra ^ ^T%T 

SI^K & 5rH?I^T 5RT HTJT 3* f^WT, 

JELe acquired a knowledge of both kind s of policy , — 
good and bad. fm?RT q^STT «TS5|T rfk 

♦ s.^ ♦ 

^fr*n ^rt wsnft flram 

3TT^* ^|*T% ^|?T ^hr tgTsft*, To write and 

read, to wrestle and shoot arrows, to ride and hunt , 
— -all these things they learnt very quickly. (Here 
the Accusatives are in the Nominative form through- 
out.) grin-* %Ttf 3m 

^ |, The 

courtyard is always crowded with thousands of royal 

chariots and horses and elephants and other 

Note that % and % both serve for several Nouns, 
and the Construct, pi. forms are used. 

c. Not infrequently, however, the Case sign 
is repeated to give distributive force. 

(Ram and Sugriva are entering into a covenant ; 
Ram is to establish Sugriva as king ; Sugriva is to 

go in search of Sita.) fare ^ % t *m 

gift* Krai *nmr 3frr 

SHTT% uf?RJT sft, Then they mutually 

promised , Ram to slay Bali and make Sugriva king, 
Sugriva to institute a search for Sita. %T fefl %T 
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g t *# ottht, sr# 

g* 51#*, sf tot 5 r#*, *n towt 

fq?rT «t#', *nm ^r#*, *rf towt 

?T#', «Tf ^iT 5T#, % TO3*%TO f. 

(A literal translation of this passage would not give 
the real meaning, a free translation is given to make 
the meaning clear). Those who do not deliver 
others 'from trouble and give them, sound advice are 
their foes. The one who so acts is neither a true 
teacher nor a good kinsman, is not a good father 
or mother or god-like friend or husband. 

# in gg # ^ 

lie related the story of Silo's abduction and 
of his own fight with Ravan. 


THE ORDER OF WORDS IN SENTENCES. 

147. 1. The Nominative comes first, the Verb fol- 

lows it. Generally speaking, the verb is the last in 

a sentence. 5 TfftiT TOT, The boy fled. 

2. The Accusative comes between the Nomina- 
tive and the Verb. g*?|* TO TfT f, 

The boy is reading a book. So with an Accusative 
of place. WZin <TOT, The boy has gone home. 

3. Where there is a secondary Accusative, this 
follows the principal Accusative. TT^TT TOTCTO 
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%t sfcnrr, The king appointed Balram 

general. 

4. A Dative generally comes before the Accusa- 
tive. The teacher gave 

the boy a book. 

5. A second Noun, used predicatively, follows 
the first and comes before the Verb. 

t, Raj want i is his wife . 
t, His wife is Rajwonti. There is, of 
course, a very great distinction between these two 
sentences. In the first, Rajwanti is referred to, 
wliat her status is ; in the second, the subject con- 
sidered is, who did the man marry ? 

6. The Instrumental Case ordinarily comes im- 
mediately before the Accusative, 

% §mz snmrr I, The mason is fixing the door- 
frame with mortar. 

7. The Ablative holds a similar place in the 

sentence. ^ m t lim He has 

come from his house here. 

8. The position of the Locative Case cannot be 
defined. The tendency is, perhaps, for the Locative 
with to come early in the sentence, for that with 

to come late. It is only a tendency, the position 
will depend on the relation of the Nouns in the 
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Locative Case to other Nouns in the sentence. 

STfV’ I, There is nothing in that. 

gfir *n: This book was lying on 

the ground. 

9. As in English, an attributive Adjective is 
commonly placed before its Noun, when used predi- 

catively, after it. 9TT*T *1*1^ Two 

roan horses were sold. U!*lTO<dT<!T 3RT ^ITsT 

Shyam Lai’s horse is roan. 

10. Relative and correlative. It may safely 
he said that the order of relative and 
correlative in Hindi has a distinct tendency to 
differ from that usually adopted in English, but it 
is not easy to define the difference very exactly, for 
no absolute rule is observed in either Hindi or 
English. In English the correlative clause may 
precede the relative, as “ Will you give us what toe 
ask P” “You do not understand what I say!’ Or, 
very commonly, the correlative and relative nomina- 
tives of both clauses are thrown together at the 
beginning of the sentence, next comes the clause 
belonging to the relative, then that connected with 
the correlative. Thus, — “ Re who came yesterday 
went away to-day.” “ Re who has heard will tell.” 
In Hindi the relative clause, with its subject, comes 
first j the correlative clause, with a correlative pro- 
noun or equivalent expressed , follows. The Hindi 
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of the Eng. sentences given above would be some- 
what as follows %T *FT‘ mj SJTT<T 

3rr * *Tf?TT %t qh |t. %r srst 

mm %t ssttst mi f tiffr 

Again, % ^*TT %T 3^ ^T1%*IT, *'•«., ^fto 
steals that man will be 'punished. This matter cannot 
be enlarged on here, but it is one that should have 
the very careful attention of the student. It is one 
of those matters where it is very easy for a learner 
to get into the way of writing English-Hindi and 
not realising that it is so. Unfortunately, many a 
teacher would not point out a matter of this kind, 
for there is no absolute rule on the subject. In 
thoroughly good Hindi, the correlative does some- 
times come before the relative. 

Let us take one more sentence. “The man 
whose house is near mine is my brother.” The 
Hindi of this is not etc., but 

fkssRT m ^ sre % iTT s | mi 

11. This must suffice for the present in the 
way of rules about the order of words in a sentence. 
It must be clearly understood that the order indi- 
cated is only a “general instruction.” There is no 
absolutely fixed order. 

12. In some interrogatory sentences and in 
circumstances in which special stress is to be laid 
upon a word, the order of words in a sentence may 
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be completely changed, even to the extent of placing 
a Verb before its Nominative, e.g., is 

“Who will do it ?” In qfor, the idea con- 

veyed is that there are plenty of people ready to 
promise to do it, but who is the man who will not 
only promise, but actually do the business ? 

Two or three illustrative sentences may be 
useful. % 5TJ He went with the 

idea of staying for six months. The idea conveyed 
is that he went off long before, or long after, he had 
intended : he intended to stay for six months, but 
only stayed for perhaps a few days. 

tuft % foe t sresft 

gft |r?ft t, Mis condition will be that of the man 
who goes to take the jewel from a snake’s head. 

t ^T«T, Who on your side 
is fit to do it? The order of words suggests the 
answer, “No one. 

TJ p to the present time there has been 
no king my equal. %t SRTsr *r sntnT ftT 

fan: ssrrtrrT sRsr, (In such circumstances ) if yon 
don’t get angry , then when will you ? 

Very frequent changes from the ordinary order of 
words occur, and often they are very forcible as regards 
their meaning. A considerable familiarity with Hindi, 
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however, must be acquired before bold ventures are 
made in this direction. Some changes of order may 
prove disastrous. 

DIRECT AND INDIRECT NARRATION. 

148. A matter of no little importance in the 
construction of Hindi sentences is the use of the 
Orcttio recta. This is far more used in Hindi than 
in English. Where we should say, “ He said he 

would come,” the Hindi would be fa *T 

3IT3PTF, He said, that I will come, or, as we should 
print it. He said, “ I will come.” The fa takes 

the place of the inverted commas, the English 
quotation marks. 

Take two Hindi sentences as illustrations : 

fa STrl | He asked him , 
“ What is the matter ?” In English, we should 
generally say, “ He asked what the matter was.” 

Again <3^ 3?^ ml % fa*IT fa ^tI 

3rt wm | He said to his "brother , “ Brother 
this is not a time l for anger. 

In reporting conversations or sending messages 
it is necessary to exercise considerable care if mis- 
understanding is to be avoided. In reporting 
that we sent a servant yesterday to tell someone 
to come to-day, we might be tempted to say in 

Hindi, qnr f^T fatffr % % 
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% fa§ fa mm mfa, This is English-Hindi, not 
Hindi. The sentence should run something like this. 

mm r fa fami % 

^*TT fa ^T3Tt 

At the present time, some modern Hindi 
writers have been so influenced by their English 
education that they are more inclined to use the 
oratio obliqua than was the case in days gone by. 
Again some use the quotation marks instead of the 
fa* f some use both. A few writers have adopted 
the use of — . The following are from Hindi 
books : — 

gr*t— 

*T3 ^Tff 

Hanuman said, “ O mother, give me some 
token.” 

ximx m 2 RfT— ” The king said, 
“ Look here, Liwan.” 

The use of fa is not confined to quotation ; it 
is used also in other ways. fa m 

^nSJTnr, I promised to go. % % fa f* % 

( The king ) desired that the minister might reach the 
same conclusion that he himself accepted. Lit. He 
desired that what inference I am deducing the 
minister also may deduce that inference.. 
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THE REPETITION OF WORDS. 

149. This subject is connected with Idiom 
rather than with Syntax, but may be allowed a 
Corner in this chapter. 

The repetition of word — Noun, Adjective, Pro- 
noun, Adverb, Participle or Verb — plays quite an 
important part in Hindi composition. The repetition 
of the Verb may be left for the present and reference 
only made in this section to other Parts of Speech. 

It should be remembered that the matter now 
treated of is quite distinct from the doubling of 
words referred to in the section on Compound Nouns. 
Here we are speaking of the repetition of exactly the 
same word. This repetition has a force of consider- 
able power. The force differs with different words, 
and different sentences. The following rough classi- 
fication and illustrations will perhaps sufficiently 
indicate the main principles of this idiomatic repeti- 
tion of words. 

150. I. Giving Distributive Force. 

vmi if 25 years be alloiced for each 

generation .. m % srefc 3 

Dhruva pierced the body of each Yaksh 
with three arrows. twre 

They go off together a hundred and two 
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hundred at a time. %T ^rr^*iT %T %T 
Whoever goes will obtain. 

Wherever anyone may go, this 
will everywhere be seen. ^ ^ if ^ WITf 

^T*T ^ 1 *TT< tjt In every house, ten or 

twelve people are lying ill. ^*T * fat, 

They ivandered about in forest after forest 

The following also belong to this group, but are 
limited in their scope owing to the words used : — 

ifa ti fa*ft * In one or another pro- 
vince of this country. 

Here and there. In 
some places. 

To a small extent. A 

little. 

One here and there. 

151. II. Giving Intensive Force. 

This includes exactitude, magnitude, multiplicity 
and the reverse of these. 

vft f tt |Tcn From the proximity of the 

very green leaves that also appears to be green. 

^ 5PRT tf, In very big cities. «j |<&T R 
1 Just a very little is needed. tat * 3* 

Little mites of children can do this. ?JT*I ^ 
^ Wit They were going along sticking close 
together, TpTT, It was all distributed. 


JTFrT t 
sRfV 

5* 
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srrfoRT % srfa * % In the very middle of the 

garden. STTfJ 3 TT sHr * *Tf¥ %TrTT, What 

is known concerning this matter is not exact 
knowledge. tTR Vrey close. W Tflft f ^ 

^ ^f?T 51 * 11 , Se went limping along very 
slotvly. It is not always perfectly clear whether 
intensity or plurality is indicated. 

152. III. Sometimes the sign of the Genitive, ^r!T, 
is inserted between the first and second writing of 
the word ; sometimes ^ is so written (or spoken.) 
These belong to Class I or Class II. 

*lt*RT*TCT, T he whole , the 

entire lot. Somewhat. 

Great quantities, e.g., ^RT % *f[f % *ff 

Having seen the great numbers of newly planted 
out trees. Seeds and herds. 

Lines upon lines of parrots. ^T%T 
55RV ^ff?nir $ tjf f?rnf, Lines upon lines of horses, 
^ Intense pain, 

dust ; completely reduced to dust. *R 
In his heart of hearts, i.e., his real thought or feeling. 
*rra *TT 5 ff *RT *rnr I ( Over her bones ) 

there was just the bare name of flesh and blood. 



Chapter VII. 


THE ADJECTIVE. 

153. For Adjective, the Hindi is 

is also sometimes used ; this word, however, is 
applicable to other Parts of Speech, besides the 
Adjective, meaning simply any word that predicates 
quality. 

Many Adjectives have the masculine and feminine 
terminations 5IT and t and are then inflected in 
accordance with the Nouns they agree with in 
Gender, Number and Case, with some modifications. 
Other Adjectives are not subject to any inflection, 

e.g . , clever. 

154. Class I. Adjectives subject to inflection. 
These end in 53 TT f° r the masculine, ^ for the 

feminine, and are inflected in the same way as 
Nouns masc. of Class I aud Nouns fern, of Class III, 
with this exception that 1 . the Case sign is attached 
to the Noun only, not to the Adjective, and 2 . the 

^ of the fern, remains unchanged throughout ; thus 
we have the book belong - 

ing to the good girls , not 
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The changes by inflection may be thus tabulated. — 


Masc. Nom. Sing. 

„ Oblique Oases Sing 
„ Nom. PI. 

„ Oblique Cases PI. 
■Pern. Nom. Sing. 

„ Oblique Gases Sing 
„ Nom. PI. 

„ Oblique Oases PI. 


SJT^T a good boy. 

( 33T%% to a good 

|^T, if, %, boy, etc., etc. 

W&i, good boys, 
js^ti GH$iT,to good boys, 
}%T, if, %, etc., etc. 

55T^ Q&Kt a good girl. 
J to a good 

(iiT, if, %, girl, etc., etc. 

good girls, 
to good 

%T, if, %, girls, etc., etc. 


Participles and the Nouns of Agency, formed from 
the inflected Infinitive by the addition of ?|T5IT and 
fFT, are, for all practical purposes, Adjectives, and 
are inflected in the same way asindicated above. 

When these are used as Nouns, they are fully 
inflected. Thus but 

so also with an Adjective used 
as a Noun. e.g. t if *If WT t, 

What is this in the estimation of the great ? 
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Some Adjectives, ending in a consonant, possess a 
form for the fern., ending in jJTJjOr <f, eg . — 



evil . fern. 

1ST 


beloved ,, 

fanWT 


beautiful „ 



of a gracious „ 

gsftwt 


disposition . 



Such fern, forms are affected by some writers, 
but more generally the tnasc. form is used as a 
common gender and made to do service for both 
genders. Not infrequently, the form in the fern, 
ending in ^ is used as a fern. Noun. 

155. Class II. Uninflected Adjectives. All other 
Adjectives may be regarded as not subject to inflec- 
tion ; such are — 

excellent. monthly, 

supremely excellent daily, 
difficult. 95!^*, strong. 

P» firm. strong. 

There are a few ending in vowels ; in as 

OffgrfK matchless, without a second ; 
worthy of trust : in as merciful ; 

gracious : in as mournful. Those ending 

in ^ and are often used as Nouns. In such cases 
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the masc. ^ becomes for fem., e.g,, WfftWKt 
ruler ; fem. helper ; fem. 

156. Adjectival use of ^fX % ) ? and 

These cannot strictly he called suffixes, foras- 
much as they are usually not joined to the words 
which precede them, yet they have very much in 
common with suffixes. They convert the words 
with which they are used with into Adjectives. 

157. OT, %. This XJT with its fem. ^ and 
plural % (this form being used also for the Oblique 

Cases of the masc. sing.), is declined in the same 
way as Adjectives of two terminations, agreeing 
with the Noun which follows it, and which it 

qualifies, e.g., a picture-like woman, 

i.e. 9 what we should call “ like a statue”l devoid of 
movement or other indications of life. The 
agrees in gender with the fem. which follows 
it, not with the masc. fW, to which it is added. 
If the word qualified were it would become 

few *t or pi faw % *jpr. 

A few illustrations are appended : 

g* lit., 

A you-like man is not fit for this work, i.e., 
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a man like you. 777 ^77 S»T S3T77U 71 

TfT 7171, He found his Irother lying as it were 

half-dead. ^3TT 7T f 7 f^TlI ^TTT f, Something 

like smoke appears. 777^* 7^ 7*ft ^V, The 

'pictures became as though blotted out . far t* 
two, (She) becoming angry-like, i.e., pretending 
to be angry. ift, (She) as it ivere 

laughing. 5TN % 7f77, Holy as you. 7*^7 
ftT 7 7f77 % 7T^T7 77ft i|". hi appearance 
they are like Kshatriyas. 7T VlTf, 

ygaTN 7T57, A brother like Kumbhakaran, a 
son like Indrajit. The idiomatic use of the 71 
is slightly different in the following sentence : 

777ft 7* 7S757J 77 73 tsft tlT^ 7T §7 

7l*ft 707, Saving started up like one 

suddenly aroused, she sat up and having opened 
her eyes wide like one mad or bewitched. 

158 . There is another use of 7T which must be 
referred to. Dr. Kellogg considers this to be 
derived from another root. In use it certain- 
ly differs somewhat form that already given, 
but there are also great similarities. It is 
to a large extent pleonastic, adding little or 
nothing to the meaning of the word, to which; it 
11 
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is added. Take two illustrations : ^ $f*T, 

A little land. 

They passed along taking many things with them . 
If by the use of any force be added to the words 

and 3^pT, it is of the nature of intensive force. 
Occasionally, this ^TT has the meaning of “ . . . 
ish” in English, e.g., *T, blackish. 

159- *<1^1 (I, ^). The form and force of this 

is practically the same as that of 

fs^ The following sentence illustrates the use of 
and of the second use of 

We have seen many siich like 

as you. ^5T SSr^rT T3«T, These nectar-like 

words. vi* f ^ f * ^ft*r criro 

Such people as we take no concern what- 
ever about these things. 

Seat such humble people as I am . 

In the following two sentences the use differs 
slightly, approximating more to the Postposition 

% **rrc or qft 5 tt£ srftr wm 

All the people blossemed out like lotuses. 
«Tf *MTT, He will die like you . 
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x6o. The use of this is quite simple. Instead 

of such a phrase as, A city named Shripur , the form, 
A Shripur- named city, *TPWFi is used. 

So we have, 

***« 3* 1*, A son named Mithi was born to Nimi , 
and to Mithi a son named Janah . % 'TT5 

«TniWi WR, In a village called Basai near to 
Bombay. 

Occasionally, the form HT'MT is found, with two 
different forms for the fem. and •TTHT. 

When HI<H is used instead of it is 

generally in the Genitive Case, «TfW 3?T 

A king of the name of Bhimsen. 

'SRi cn«-< 4 1 . A damsel of the name of Sundar. 

rUffliT 5TW TTSWt A female demon nixmed 
Tar aka. 

l6l. wft, The special use of this word suggests a 
doubt as to whether it should be noticed under Adjec- 
tives. As means “ form ” or “ shape,” one might 
naturally expect that would be an Adjective, 
meaning, form-possessing , and that srfwT 

would mean, Fire possessing the form of, being Uhe 
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to, wrath , i.e., being the Noun and 

its qualifying Adjective, meaning “ possessing the 
form of anger.” It, however, works out the other 
way, meaning “Anger which is like fire.” Thus 
Learning which is like riches . 

Care for your subjects 

who are as sons. *rt xmx I, 

Mind is the king of the body which is like a city. 

Occasionally, a writer may be found using the 
words in the reverse way, e.g., 

where, apparently, the author’s meaning is not. 
Nectar which is like good teaching , but, Good teach- 
ing which is like nectar, and should, therefore, 
according to the generally accepted idiom, be 

In a recent book, by a very good writer, is the 
following : ^T«T I in HfrF 

Knowledge is manlike and devotion womanlike. 

162. Comparison of Adjectives. 

No system of the Comparison of Adjectives 
exists in Hindi corresponding with that in use in 
English, but there are idioms by. which the result of 
a comparison can be readily expressed. 

A few Sanskrit Comparatives and Superlatives 
are imported ready-made into Hindi, e.g., 
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more difficult ; YjfrTJJ, most wealthy ; fsTOfttT, most 
beloved ; but these are stray word s, and do not • 
indicate any sucb system in Hindi. 

The most general way of expressing the com- 
parative is by throwing the person or tiling with 
which the comparison is made into the Ablative 
Case, with %, and using the simple Adjective. Thus 
3** tr I, A man is stronger than a 

woman . ^ This house is higher 

than that. 

Other idioms also are current, e.g., by the use of 
the Conjunctive Participle of to go 

beyond. ^ if 3* % %T % 

There is no more learned man in the city than he. 
By the use of ^t|, 

This is greater than that, or, lit., In comparison with 
that this is great. 

Perhaps the most common way of expressing the 
Superlative is by adding ^JST to the Noun with which 

the comparison is made and converting it into the 
plural form, retaining the Ablative as with the 

Comparative. Thus Comparative. Tf^IT 
xrmi % wsr I, This king is greater than that. Su- 
perlative s TT3TT % TOT % 

This king is greater than all kings. This is not 
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peculiarly satisfactory, as it is inexact ; for it 
involves logically that he is no longer a king or that 
he is greater than himself. A more correct idiom 
is also employed : if is used instead of %, thus, 

n^TT^t If ^ rrsrr stst This king is among all 
kings the great one, i.e., the greatest. For fulness 
and exactness, the following is perhaps the best 

idiom of all : TJZ1T&T If, <3* Xmi % 

I, Among all kings there is none greater than 

he ; or URT nWT&T If ** TTWT % SKR* 

Among all kings there is none his equal. 

There are other ways of expressing something 
equivalent to the Superlative, e.g., by the use of 
such words as — 

^”=5% % ssrs^rr, Good than the good, i.e-, best 
of all. 

^T?W % 'JrW, Best than the best, i.e., best 
of all. 

Hardest of all. 

SrfWrfW, Most exceedingly. 

Yery great (pi.) 

%1% % Very small (pi.) 

Or, by the addition of an Adverb before the 
Adjective, e.g., 3?rq*rl, e.g., wHf 

Very high. 3STR«TT Exceedingly high, w* 

VfST, Very large. 
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163. Pronoun. 

Personal Pronoun 
1st person (“ I ”) 
2 nd „ (“ Tbou ”) 


sd 


C 3rd „ (He, she, it.) 1 *** 2 ** 

< Remote Demons- (- or 
l trative Pronoun. ) ST^HT TUfq 1 

Near Demonstrative) 

Pronoun f or ^gR T W 

Indefinite Pronoun (*»>£) WTUT 

Interrogative Pronoun(^T 5 f) WTHT 

Relative Pronoun (%f) W 1 TO 

Honorific Pronoun (^TXTT) 

Reflexive Pronoun (saTT) 


164. Hindi has an advantage over English in 
possessing an Interrogative Pronoun, and a 

Relative, whereas in English ** who,” has to 
answer for both. On the other hand, Hindi possesses 
no Personal Pronoun for the 3 rd person. is 

simply “that (one) ” and has to do duty for he, she , 
it. In the same way, the Proximate Demostra- 
tive Pronoun, corresponds with this man, this 
woman, this thing . 
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165. 

If, I, and <gT, Tbo 

u, are thus declined : 


Singular. 


Nominative 

. 1. % 3ft 

Thou. g, ^ 

Constructive Base. gw 

3* 

Accusative. 

Me. g>fc, gW%T Thee. g$fc, gW%T 

Dative. 

To me. „ „ 

To thee. „ „ 

Instrumental. By me. gw % By thee. g*R % 

Ablative. 

From me. „ „ 

From thee. „ „ 

Genitive. 

My, mine. ttf^^Tby, thine. 




Locative. 

In me, on me, etc. 

In thee, on thee, etc. 


gwS, Tf* etc. 

If, R* etc. 


Plural. 


Nom. 

flft 


Oonstr. Base. 

3* 

Acc. 


g*l, g*%T 

Dat. 

ft ft 

ft pp 

Instr. 

flft 

g*t% 

Abl. 

PP 

n 

Gen. 

<N K 

flfTU, tt, \ 

g*sm, 

Loc. 

If, RT etc. 

gif If, rt etc. 
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166. In the plural, there are some additional forms 
which are little used : 

Nom. 

Acc. and Dat. 

Instr. and Abl. 

Locative. ^ if 

167. The Constructive Base — When the Pronoun is 
iu apposition with another word or loosely compound- 
ed with it, the Constructive base alone is used, the 
Case sign being appended to the second word. 

qfaTST % It *J3irrr t ? What can a poor 

wretch like me do ? 55HTS* 3 * %T fTOTOft ? 

Will you turn me, your son , out ? fir ct^tt 
%T He called us three brothers. 

Instances occur where the Genitive, instead of 
the Constructive base, is used in this way, 

^VTTIT WT i|, Verily there is some one 

as great a sufferer as I. 

To those as ill-fated as we are. Even such forms as 
%, %ST are occasionally met with ; 

but such forms should not be imitated. 

Scholars differ as to which is the better form for 
the Nom. with % when compounded with another word. 
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9 TT5TT 5 SHUT or gr* TTUT $ iff 

shut <$■, 1 , the king, gave this order. Opinion 
appears to be about equally divided. 

Sometimes ^ is joined to this Constructive base. 
This is equivalent to the addition of giving stress 
to the Pronoun, but not quite as strong as the full 
Thus %T vrnrJTT TpT, It Came 

about that even we had to take flight. 

On you people the blame will fall. 
%T %T, Not only to us, to all 

1 58. The Accusative and Dative . — The forms for 
the Accusative and Dative are identical. Whether 
there be any difference in the uses of the two forms, 
and what the difference be, if any exist, it is not 
easy to understand. The forms without are 

used for the Accusative, but probably it will be 
found that there is a tendency to use these forms 

more for the Dative, and the forms with %T for the 
Accusative. TTUT 9 % fair ^ 

The king gave a house for you to stay in. 
inft&Tfa* ^TT, He will give you a reward,. 

gifc SST^U fauf % UfnTOT ftfaV, I have received 
help from many friends. qi»rr, 

We shall have to endure trouble. In the following. 
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this form is used for the Acc. 

They will go, talcing you along with them. 

169. The Genitive. — It will be noticed that for the 
Genitive, the Constructive base is somewhat 
changed ; in the sing., it becomes 1^, in the 

plural c|*fT and to these bases are added 

A* Thus formed, the Genitives are inflected 
exactly the same as Adjectives of two terminations. 
They are, in fact, to all intents, Adjectives. It must 
be remembered that this termination as regards 
gender is regulated by the gender of the person or 
thing possessed, not by that of the possessor. Htt 
% TfT, My horse. booh The 

gender of horse and book determine the gender form 
of iftr and not the gender of the owner of 

these things. 

The other cases require no special notice. 

170. The use of the Singular and Plural Personal 
Pronouns. A matter of special importance is the 
right use of the Pronouns in addressing persons, or 
in speaking and writing about them. It will be 
well to anticipate slightly and to consider here not 
only the use of the 1st and 2nd Personal Pronouns, 
but also the Demonstrative, so far as it has to do for 
the 3rd Personal Pronoun, and the Honorific Pro- 
noun, *rrr. 
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As .regards the 1st Person, the Plural may be, and 
is, to no small extent, used for the singular. Thus, 

In my judgment', I will 

go ; f *T %T ^Tff *T, I i need it. There is an increasing 
tendency, however, among the more cultured and edu- 
cated classes, to use the singular form in speaking 
about oneself, and it may be taken as an utterly safe 
rule to always use the singular in referring to one- 
self. Let it be recognized, at the same time, that 

the use of the forms and f*TCI is not at all 
equivalent to the “ we ” in English used as the 
“plural of majesty,” or the “editorial we.” In past 
days, the plural forms were far more used for the 
singular than they are at present ; and this accounts 
for the fact that in many places is added to vf, 
to indicate the plural, where the context might not 
clearly shew whether the singular “ I ” or plural 
“we” were meant. 

For the 2nd person, there are three Pronouns 
available, is really a 3rd person, 

necessitating the Verb in the 3rd plural, but is never- 
theless greatly used in direct address for the 2nd 
person. In English, we have a similar idiom, but 
such uses are generally reserved for those persons 
who possess special dignity, “Your Majesty,” “Your 
honour, ” “Your reverence;” whereas the SSTHT is 
used in Hindi for very ordinary people. 
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§ is very little used, and, when it is used, has 
often in it something bordering on contempt for the 
person so addressed. It may be wisely excluded from 
the foreigner’s working vocabulary. There is a use 
for the word far removed from that indicated above. 
A man may use it to his wife or child with as much 
kindliness and affection as a Quaker would use 
“thou.” In Hindi, however, the use of the word is 
confined to those who are younger or in a more 
“protected” position than the speaker. It may some- 
times be used to a servant, indicating a certain 
familiar relationship of the patriarchal type rather 
than contempt. A teacher may also use the word to 
his disciples, indicating something of the nature of 
paternal affection and care. 

3* and 5TT t T are the alternative words, in the 
discriminating use of which the foreigner may 
experience some difficulty. To adopt whore 
is the appropriate word, is to be guilty of a great 
breach of etiquette ; to use STTT where would be 

the right word, may be taken for sarcasm, even as* 
“Will you be graciously pleased to...” might be so 
taken if addressed to your butcher or baker. 

may be used to servants and to children and 

young people who would be addressed by their Christ- 
ian names in English. It may also be used in speak- 
ing to workmen and petty shopkeepers. Among 
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Indians of equal standing it may be used in familiar 
intercourse, in somewhat the same way that the “Mr. M 
is dropped among Englishmen where there is considera- 
ble familiarity. The foreigner will, however, need great 
care in venturing on the use of the & in this way. 

mn may, he regarded as the general Pronoun to use 
towards equals, towards those in a superior position 
and also to subordinates, with whose names we 
should retain the “ Mr. ” in English. If in doubt, 

use m 

1 71. Pronouns to be used in addressing God. 
What Pronoun should be used in addressing God, 
or in referring to Him ? Should it be ^TPT and % 
with the Verb in the 3rd plural, or and with 
the 2nd and 3rd singular ? Hindi is only discussed 
here. ^ in Urdu is perfectly correct and needs no 
discussion. 

In this paragraph, the writer uses ‘‘ I,” as he is 
fully aware that, on this important question, a 
considerable majority of missionaries differ from 
him. As regards the translation of the Bible, I 
regard it as perfectly sound to retain the singular. 
The attempt to discriminate between the adoption 
of ^ and 3* and SITT would continually be 
involving the translator in the responsibilities 
which belong to the commentator. A simple 
translation of the Pronouns for God and for all 
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persons is the easy and safe coarse. When, however, 1 
the question arises of how to address God in prayer 
and worship, and how to write or speak concerning 
God, it seems as appropriate to use JJTPT in direct 
address and ^ in writing or speaking, in Hindi, as 
it does to spell “ Him ” with a capital “ H ” in 
English. In my reading for many years, I have 
given particular attention to the matter ; and the 
conclusion which I reached a long time since has 
been fully # confirmed. The matter stands thus. 
Most missionaries, and, following them, the majority 
of Indian Christians, use <J. Some, however, of the 
well-read Indian Christians do not approve of this, 
and a few missionaries do not. By some Hindus, 
probably through education in Mission Schools, 
has been adopted, but speaking generally of Hindus, 
the view is clearly that is very inappropriate, 3* 

is slipshod and lacking in reverence, | h and ^ 
are the correct Pronouns to use. I have accepted 
and adopted this for many years, and to me 

and sound as grating as does “ you ” when 
used to God in prayer in English. 

The OTTO or % may be expressed or unexpress- 
ed; the use of the Verb in the 3rd Plural will 
indicate that one of these is understood. I could 
easily produce very many quotations to back up 
the statement made. I will satisfy myself 1 with 
giving just some few. *PnWR' 'OTSf 
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^ l What is God about to do to-day I ^ 

tjTfrsar ! ^ $>T 35 

0 most merciful God l fulfil my desires that are right. 

% I 35fr^ Jrenrsr f, o God , Thou art 

the image of light. And on the same page, 

and in address to God. fTOT 

0 Dol'd I Grant such grace 
What will God do ? % * if 3TZRT 

| fk % %t ^ §zi 5, 

1 pray God that He may give to all a son like you. I 

note in one book: | J <J*T m* %T 

*rff?T «T O God ! do not bring any stigma 

Upon your name ; but on the same page, TOT 

«T»TTR f, God protects him. And a few pages 
away, §[^sr 3iT 

i, Does not the heart-knowing 
God understand the disposition of your holy heart ? 

*kt fWrc ^ ffr f *, Verily God 

thinks of all. 

In one book, in which the plural is elsewhere 
used, we meet in one place with the singular, 
WRI T* * % God is his protector. 
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I give one more quotation from a writter on, 
Hindi composition. Having stated that 39TO is for 
great respect, u* to indicate equality or relationship i 
and familiarity, to indicate disrespect, he proceeds : 

95*V § grcnre nft 

%T9T?t i, 95f¥ 95$V VJrK % fair 

f, «&:- 

t t 3TT* ^TTrV TOT 9$T. t *Nf 1 $ 

wr wn I. 

Here and there people use tu ” also for equals 
and for the little folk ; here and there devotees use 
“ tu” for God also, e.g . — 

“ Oh God 1 protect us,” “ What are you up to, 
you scoundrel ? ” “ Ohanda , where will you go ? ” 

Whether it is a misprint, or whether a slip on 
the part of the writer, is not clear, but JJfPT should 
certaiuly have not Occasionally, such 

loose writing is met with } but one would not expect 
it in a book on Composition. 

172. Omission of Pronoun. 

The Pronoun is sometimes unexpressed. In 
Hindi, this is in many cases quite safe, as the form 
of the Verb in many of the Tenses indicates the 
Gender and Number of the subject. Take the 
following examples : TfhT *fa WW *95 

Having gone two or three miles, (we) 

12 
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arrived, at a piece of water. 

WtX. Having crossed this hill, when 

{we) reached the other side. sRtTf^Hr srro %t % 
< 3 * ?rt fast, Say , what did {you) do about the 
rtork {you) went {to do) ? STWT, Wt TFSlfiff %T 

Very well then {I) will make JRaj- 

sinha minister. 3?|t St ^ri^n, If {you) will 
speak the word, I will go. 

DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS AND 3RD 
PERSONAL PRONOUN. 

173. In Hindi, there is no Personal Pronoun for the 
3rd person, but the two Demonstrative Pronouns, 
near and remote, quite efficiently supply the place. 
That these Demonstrative Pronouns and 

this , that) do not indicate the gender, is a defect 
which they share in common with the real Personal 
Pronouns for the 1st and 2nd persons. In English, 
the 1st and 2nd persons {I and you) do not indicate 
gender, but the 3rd does, he, she , it. 

These two Demonstrative Pronouns not only 
render service as Personal Pronouns, but also as 
Correlatives. 

Proximate. Remote. 

Singular. 

Nominative. ** (ftf , t? (w, 
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Proximate Remote 


Constr. base. 



Accus. 

5%, 

^%T, *(% 

Dat. 



Instr. & Abl. 


Gen. 

^T, % 

3W, % 

Loc. 



Plural. 

Nominative. 

% 


Constr. base. 


35T, ^|T 

Acc. & Dat. 

%T, ^ 

^|f %T, ^=tf 


^5T%T 


Instr. & Abl. 

^tf%, ^rsf% 

Gen. 

V *T, % 

^|f 95T, q8r, % 



^T«T, % 

Loc. 


9 , 


or 

or 9 , 


The addition of ^ may be added to all the Oases 
in the sing., except the forms of Acc. and 

Bat. It corresponds with the f^T in the plural. It 
ntay indicate a measure of emphasis, but not neces- 
sarily so. The additional in the plural is more 
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commonly used in some of the Cases than in others, 
e.g., it is much preferred in the Nom. with The 
form is practically not used- 

Such forms as are also 

met with; these must be regarded as the addition of 
the emphatic to 

When these Pronouns are used with Adjectival 
force before another word, in a Case requiring the 
oblique form, the Constr. base is used, but not the 
Case ending, that is, added to the later word, e.g.. 

That man said. ^ g*FT5R *T 
The price of this book. 

Those men said. f[«f The price of 

these books. 

I74. Use of Singular and Plural. When used as 
Personal Pronouns, and may be substituted 
for and as honorific, and the Verb will then 
be in the Plural, e.g., of a king, if 5jn% 

He has now come ; of a rishi, % He will 

go to-morrow. 

On the other hand, in the Nominative, the singu- 
lar forms and are sometimes found with 
a plural meaning, this being indicated by the plural 
form of the Verb being used. This is due to the 
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influence of Urdu, in which this idiomatic (and 
sometimes catchy) use of and SHf greatly pre- 
vails. In Hindi, this idiom is of quite recent times, 
and is by no means generally accepted. It is just a 
trick of fashion and serves no useful purpose. 

175. Idiomatic uses of and 

and as this and that, are used in refer- 

ence to a very wide range of subjects, referring 
to the present, or historic present, ^ to the past. 
They may refer not only to a person or thing, but to, 
an incident, a whole group of circumstances or a 
logical argument, also to time, e.g., 

After that. After this. ^T% 

^TTtgHT ^IITT, From, this it will he evident. 

In reporting conversations and incidents, and 
qTt| are conveniently used for two persons or things, 
as “ one,” “ another ,” or “ the other,” in English. 
When so used, the terms “proximate ” and “remote” 
largely lose their significance. It is by no means 
uncommon to find that a person referred to early in 
a paragraph as is referred to later on as 
e.g., in a biography, we have the father’s name given, 

then ^ irk 3* % This man had these three 

sons. A little later, one of these is referred to as % 
He was a great devotee. Then^ 
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3«l, 3 ^, Two children 

were horn to him , a daughter and a son. 

It has already been mentioned that these Pro- 
nouns are much used (sometimes in the Const, base 
form,) before other words with Adjectival force, 

this man , that man . « 5 «T m. 
In these days, in those days. 

176. Honorific and Reflexive Pronouns. 

These two must be very carefully distinguished. 
Exactly the same in form, one is a Pronoun of 
respect used in speaking to, or of, a person ; the 
other is merely a reflexive, applicable to all three 
persons, corresponding to the English u self " or 

“ own..” $f 3TT1T, I myself. 3* JJtTO |T, 

You yourself know. 3 ^*** ^ STI^TT, 

Come , bringing your own book. 

177. The Honorific SIT 1 ?. This has already been 

referred to in Sect. 170. In construction, it is 3rd 
person, and necessitates the Verb in the plural, but 
is used for a single individual person, being either 
addressed to him, or referring to him. It corres- 
ponds, in use, with“yo«r honour" in English, as 
regards grammatical form, but not in meaning, as 
it is far more generally used. 
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The word is subject to no inflectional changes. 
The plural is expressed by the addition of X; 

c.g., ‘iH T h %T*TT, Tom people will have 

heard . Though we often find the word translated in 
English by “ your honour ,” in a majority of 
instances, “ you ” would better represent the 

meaning of the word. STftf When 

will go ? might be used to a member of the 

nobility, to your uncle or aunt, to an ordinary 
acquaintance, to a clerk in your office, to any 
business man of some education and position. 

It is used in all the Cases, the word itself 
remaining unchanged, but taking the Case signs. 

35T 3^ t, What you say is correct . 

3STT*T %T foreiirT, You will get it. 3TP? % 

Among you. 

The principal use of STF* j s in direct address, 
but it is used, in referring to the same person, to a 
third person (present) or to another person not 
present. Thus, while at all times, in form and 
construction, it is a 3rd person, it is used for both 
2nd and 3rd persons. SSTTO W lf<TT, would more 
commonly mean, What you say , but it also 
may mean, What he says. TT3R 5R ^fKT3(T % 

ww $nr pwr $5TT, may either mean, The 
Maharaja on one occasion sent to call you , or to 
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call him. In the following, 33TTO is used for the 
3rd person, gnq qfjf o ^ $ 0 $ If §3TT *1T, 

Re was born i n 1706 (i.e., A. D. 1763). *rt*T 53TT<T 5iT 

Histm People render special honour 

to him. 

As already stated, the principal use of 53Tttf is in 
direct address, but this second use, for the 3rd person, 
must not be overlooked. In modern Hindi, this 
second use is more general than it was. 

33TPT, in direct address, is occasionally found with 
the second person of the Verb. >H PT Please do 

{this'). This is careless writing and not grammati- 
cally defensible. 

178. The Reflexive 

The consideration of this Pronoun raises some 
difficulties, both as regards its forms and its uses. 

Nom. WTO, 3PR 

S5TO*T m or WTO alone after 
the subject, with 

Acc. and Dat. 35PT% % T, STO* W*TO 

safT^T 

Instr. and Abl. W^TO %, sSTOIt WTO %. 

Gen. W*TOT, occa- 

sionally ^|t|H W WT. 
Loc. WVn n, 5PT«T 5tnT 
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In both forms of the Nom., that with, and that 
without, 5^ it generally follows the true subject of 
sentence, much the same as in English we have, 
“ He himself went.” Thus, I 

The king himself began to question the messen- 
gers ; or, TTSTT % *3TPT 'l' he king himself saw. 

The form, 5TTT, is not much used in the 

Nom. In the following sentence j IM has pro- 

bably more affinity with the Instrumental or Abla- 
tive Case than with the Nominative : ^[Tf 

53T<T* WTT tT t, The marvellous 

order (lit., make ) of the universe has come about of 
itself. 

Both 3PT?T 35rnr and 33PI5T, with the Case signs, 

•y ^ 

are used in the Oblique Cases. We have 3JTPT 

%T^RT, To forget oneself. 

%T The Rajput warriors forgot themselves, 

i.e., were so engrossed in fighting as to lose all con- 
cern about their own safety. SJTTR 3m% 

wr m, Re had driven him crazy. Lit., Had 
placed him outside of himself. If 

%?TT It draws them into itself, 

The two princes 
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rendered honour to those who were greater than 
themselves. 

% sarr means “ spontaneously.” 55TO1? 

may be similarly used. Thus, ^ ^'PT 

This instrument is playing oj itself. 
Connected with this Pronoun is the word 5THW, 
mutual. sJTimj Having seen that 

they were quarrelling among themselves . % 3TPTO 
5T|7T ifa They loved each other very much. 

srnro $t?t They broke 

the treaty that had existed between them. 

179. The genitive This SSTUren may, in all 

respects, be treated as an Adjective of two termina- 
tions, agreeing in Gender and Number with the 
Noun which it qualifies. It must be remembered 
that it has no connection whatever with the Gender 
and Number of the subject. 

%r prr ^ | , The girl is calling her brothers. 

STfTOT %T | , The boy is 

calling his sisters. 

stostt is used with all three persons, and gene- 
rally refers to the subject of the main Verb in the 
sentence, %T f^IT, They 
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sent their own servants. This sentence remains the 
same, whether refers to a masc. or fem. 

** they,” and the latter part of the sentence would 
remain the same if “ he,” “ she ’’ or “it ” took the 
place of they.” If the servants belonging to some 
other person be intended, then some other Pronoun, 
or Noun, must replace the e.g., if A. sent the 

servants of B, then the sentence must run, 

(*.«.» A), ^ (u,B) % tiT 5N f^TT, 

A sent B’s servants, or %T 

f%^T, He sent my servants. 

does not always refer to the main Verb. 
It may belong to a secondary Verb. 

Wft ^5T, He saw 

them coming along bringing their children with them. 
Here the 3T<T«T refers not to the main Verb of the 
sentence, but to the subject of the participal form of 
In the following sentence, although. as 
regards construction, the might refer to 

it does not but to the subject of the 
main Verb. The man was not staring at himself, 
but at the Pundit. 5 >t 

The Pundit having seen Kamini Mohan 
looking towards him again and again with a look 
full of despair, said. 
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Note also such sentences as the following : 

%T 3T*RT 9W TTT^T tlcTT I, When 
their wages appear to the workmen to he too little . 

He takes no thought of 

himself. fK %TZ If 5T^' Defeat and 

victory are not in one's own power (lit. hand.) *3 T5 TTH 

%TTT3nr If sm^ rtfT Hsft SrTsa'Tsft 

5TtJTtrr, When the king, at night, came into the cham- 
bers , he did not find the queen in her oivn place. Here 
the has no Verb to the subject to which it 

refers, hut the meaning is quite evident. So, in the 
following, f*T TT5TT SHTsft wft *RT 

We will make the king taste the fruit of his 
own doings. These instances, and many more of a 
similar character, do not, however, diminish the 

general value of the rule given about the SPJ*!T 
referring to the subject of the main Verb. 

180. fa*. Occasionally, f^J is added to VH*W I to 
strengthen it, giving to it something like the force 
of the English “ one's very own.” 3JWT If 

^ SfW 3TT5F5 fBT, On arriving in his 
very own country he experienced great joy. 
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Sometimes is used without and 

occasionally the Gen. Case sign is added, e.g , 
^ fMr sft t, She is my very own. % *rr % 
f^sr % ^ft*T f, They are your very own people. 

181. This word is an Adjective, not a Pro- 

noun; but its right to mention in this chapter is 
quite as strong as that of jjftjsn', and its considera- 
tion here is quite as appropriate. As SPr^TT means 
one’s own , so stands for another's. It is 

declined as an Adjective of two terminations. 

fwsT wnsm, He whose 

heart does not suffer at the pain of another, «f 

m ^ t, One of these days 

she will have to go to the house of another. 

By the hand of another. (If it were “ another 
hand the Hindi would be ^ %). %T 

t^PTT «T «1T, JVo one recognized what was 
his own, what another's. 

Occasionally, a writer is found using an addi- 
tional Genitive sign. (It must be remembered that 
iWTqrT is already a Genitive “of another"). Thus 

■qtft qft fif«T SJPTCT f^T They do - 
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not injure or abuse another . This is incorrect, 
unless the meaning of the writer be (which is quite 
possible) that they do not injure or abuse the people 
of another person’s household. That would then 

equal ^ V ff^T, etc. 

RELATIVE, INTERROGATIVE AND CORRELATIVE 
PRONOUNS. 

182. It may be well here to call attention to the fact 
that related groups of Pronouns, Pronominal Adjec- 
tives and Adverbs are characterized by initial letters 
which mark them off with considerable distinctness. 

^Sf indicates Relative ; 5R both Indefinite and Interro- 
gative ; or a kindred vowel, Proximate Demons- 
trative ; ^ or a kindred vowel, Remote Demonstra- 
tive. 

According to the paradigms printed in some 
Grammars, might be taken as indicative of the 

Correlative ; but all the paradigms must not be 
taken too seriously. Many of such forms are added 
to adorn the pages of the Grammer, but m&y be 
seldom met with in the pages of literature. The 
Demonstrative Pronoun and kindred words largely 
^discharge the duties of Correlatives. 

As Relatives under *1, may be noted %f, flfflWl, 
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As Indefinite 


,, Interrogative 
Prox. Demonstr. 

,, Remote Demonstr. 


%T#, 

fenn, *$, 

$t*, **r, fa**T, 
%*T, SR^V, «*. 
*f , $*I, 

*fr, *iY, w*. 

4n*U, wf, 

« c\. 

**T, **T. 


It is interesting to note that we find charac- 
teristic initial letters for similar groups of words in 
English. Thus, for Demonstrative “ th,” as in the, 
this, these, those, them, then, there, thence , thither. 
For Interrogative “wh,” who ? what ? whose ? where ? 
whence ? when ? why ?* 


RELATIVE AND INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 

I8 3 . Relative. Interrogative. 

Sing- 


Norn. %T, who , which 

fa** 

Const. Base. fa* 


$T*, who ? 

fa* * 
fa* 


•Ace. 


$T,fa%, fa*%T 


(sfbi), fa%, 

fa* %T 
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Relative . 

Interrogative. 

Sing. 



Dat. 

ftw %t 

fc%, f^R %T 

Instr. 

Abl. 

} f*R% 

f3R % 

Gen. 

f^R *KT, %, 9RV 

iww, %, & 

Loc. 

f^R If, etc. 

fifR If, etc. 

Plural. 

Nom. 


$R 



Const. 

Base. f^R, 


Acc. & Dat. f*R %T, 

fef, faR %T, 


f^T%T 

%T, 

Instr. 

Abl. 

} f^R %, f^fr % 

f^R %, f^T %. 

Gen. 

f^R, FsT^T 

feR, f^jfl 


^T, %, 3ft 

*T, %, 

Loc. 

f^R If, fMfr 

fifR If, f^T 

The plural forms of 3U*t are 

little used. 


184. The Relative. 

It has already been pointed out (Sect. 147 : 10) 
that, whereas in Euglish the Correlative Subject or 
Nominative comes first, followed more or less closely 
by the Relative, in Hindi the Relative usually holds 
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the first place, the Correlative coming later and in Si 
separate sentence. Eng. Let hiih laugh who wins, 

Hindi %r*rtar %% wgt Eng. They cannot 

teach others who have not first learned. Hindi 

faj^n * <nf t %t fw lift 

^ qraift't. 

The Relative Pronoun %r must not be confused 
with used as a Conjunction, e.g., %r sift m 

tnn, If they come, it will he known ; but 
%T *HFT %T ^TTH, They who come will know. The 
Conjunction is often followed by or HV. 

185. The Correlative. The one true Correlative is 
%f, e.g., %f <g|Hdl %T Let the man who knows 
speak. Usually, the Correlative is a Demonstrative 
Pronoun. %T f Who knows let 

him speak. Occasionally, a Correlative is altogether 
wanting. 3 ft WT %T TC TOm, What can 
a dead man do ? But this is not generally approved ; 
a Correlative of some kind is necessary. 

In some Grammars is given a full paradigm of 
the various Cases of singular and plural ; the 
stem of the sing, being frw and of the pi. fm, 
As regards modern Hindi, suoh paradigms 

18 
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$re largely fictitious. In old Hindi, however, and in 
poetry, forms moulded on these or similar stems 
occur, e.g., for Rel. and Correl. in Acc. sing., we have 

in the Ramayan, f° r Gen. 

Nom. pi. R, and Acc. pi. 

186. The Interrogative. The various forms 
given in the paradigm are, by analogy, probably 
correct ; but some of them may be looked for in vain 
in modern literature. For the Nom, pi., the sing, is 

sometimes repeated, $T5T $T«T. This carries some- 
thing of a distributive force as well as being for the 
plural. Some of the other pi. forms are also current. 

may be used alone as a Personal Pronoun, 
with the meaning, Who ?, or it may be used in Con- 
junction with a Noun, cJiM *T»j**T 3 K<NH ^ 

What man does so ? 3»T*T 9ST«f 41^ fjfj 

What men do so ? 

wi means, What sort of ? e.g., 

What sort of a woman is this ? TO1T 

^ wn ART $¥ SSlta nw, Of which 
kind of the splendours of this mountain shall I 
write ? . 

The Nom. from of flRFT is sometimes fouqd for 
Oblique Cases, e. p., fRFT From 
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what causes ? WI 

*hnr f, Which work is fit to he done and which 
is not ? 

Besides the purely interrogative use of this 
Pronoun, it is sometimes found carrying the meaning 
of a loose Relative Pronoun (with or without a 
Correlative). &R % 

vm *t*t tr ^ sirem f , who has 

gone and to which people he has gone-, this no man 
knows. 

187. The Interrogative ^TT, This indeclinable 
word should be considered in connection with 

as the uses of the two words overlap one another. 
The distinction between the two words is sometimes 

said to be that *hl*t is appropriate for persons, 8pl|T 
for things (and animals). This is largely true, but 
does not appear to reach the essential difference in 
the use of the two words. The real distinction seems 

to be that GhM individualizes, $l|f is more inde- 
finite and groups things, e.g., tR-pT f, whq 

has come ? ^ £ht*i What took is this ? 

**W*T 3 *Wit rather suggests, What class of 
literature does this book belong to ? What is it about? 
HOT Wf *?hr Vf, What work shall 
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that man*do and what this ? But % 95TST flW 
What work are they doing ? 

Sometimes ^TT is very vague. ^1T *RT, 

What can we do ? At times, it is more of an exclama- 
tion than an interrogation. tHU How good ! 
Now and again, it conveys a relative force. 

**rr ^TRcTT, What he will do no 

one knows. Sometimes, in writing, it simply expres- 
ses what would be done by a tone in speaking, or 

by the “ ?,” in English. ‘In printing, would 

not necessarily mean a statement or a question ; it 
might mean either. If the context does not indicate 
which should be understood and a question be 

intended, then the sentence should be % STWft, 
Will they come ? At the present time, it might often 
appear as % swt? 

The following idiomatic use of two ^FTT’s (or 
more) may be noticed. 5F*TC 53TT«1 ?WT tfifl 

afNr f^T 3TT^, Whether to-day 

or to-morrow or after ten or twenty days , come they 
surely will. 

The occasional use of such phrases as 
-Hit TCfr, Wherefore ? is certainly not classical. 
Such phrases do not come within the range of Gram- 
mar. 
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1 88. The Indefinite Pronouns and 

The Indefinite Pronoun is thus declined:— 
Nom. 

Cons. base. fare* 

Accus. & Dat. fa;** %t 

Instr. & Abl. fare* % 

Gen. fa?& 3RT, % 

Loc. fawtSf, ** 

This Pronoun has no plural foim. To express 
the pi. is sometimes doubled. %ri 

[aj*T % Some men are 

opposed to female education. % fcif %rf 

fagT^ Some of the learned men of Europe 

say. In this pi. use of the word, there is no small 
distributive force. 


Somewhat similar in sound and use is or 
*»$**», Several. 

Very frequently two %tJ’s are used in follow- 
ing clauses, meaning, “one” “another.” 

One may 

remain in his own country, one may go to another- 
country . 
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Sometimes the two s are used in the same 
sentence without a plural meaning, but distinctly 
distributive. feft fowV 

TOT, Whereupon the face of this or that 
one of her companions began to droop somewhat. 

Somewhat similar is the use of the two fcii’s 
with *T in between. The meaning is then, exactly, 
if not one , then another. 5T 9$»TT, Some- 

one or the other will do it. 

followed by a negative equals, the Eng. 

no one. ^fT, Wo one saw 

him. 


189. The Indefinite 

QpV as a Pronoun means practically a party 

more generally, a small part ; as an Adverb, partly. 
Although principally applied to a part of a mass of 
material, it may also be applied to parts of masses 
of men. in both cases signifies some part of the 

whole, (cf. the Eng. “ the one part were Sadducees,” 
“ of the Pharisees’ part,” Acts 23 : 6, 9.) 


^ Give some to him 

•also. 

A part of the men desired to accept 
[the terms), a part was averse (to doing so). 
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The following uses may be noted : 
nothing. f « 5^*,. nothing whatever. 

a very little. w * w a very little,, or,, something 
or other , 


COMPOUND PRONOUNS. 

190. Two Pronouns used together, or one closely 
connected with some other Part of Speech, often 
yield very idomatic and useful meanings. A few 
such combinations are appended. 



Whoever. In the Oblique, fsfty 


fewft %T, etc. 

N) 

Whatever. 

wTRt 

Another (Additional). 


(Somewhat adversa- 


tive). 

Similarly, with 

95* and 


All. 


Each one. Every one. 


The whole. A great 


amount of. 

ft W Some few. (lit.* some two or 
four.) 
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PRONOMINAL ADJECTIVES. 

igl. Pronominal Adjectives of Quantity. 

Pronominal Adjectives of Quality. 

The Pronominal Adjectives are, as the name 
signifies, Adjectives formed from the Pronouns. 
In many instances, they are used alone, with a Noun 
understood ; in such cases, they are declined as 
Nouns, otherwise as Adjectives of two terminations. 
In not a few instances, these words are distinctly 
Adverbial in their use. 

The first series of these Pronominal Adjectives 
indicate Quantity or Number, the second Quality. 
Their initial letters are characteristic of their mean- 
ing, in the same way as those of Pronouns, referred 
to in section 182 . 

192. Quantity or Quality. 

Number, 

Proximate 1 This much, ^^1 This-like. 

Demonstrative. or this number. 

Remote That much, $3T That-like. 

Demonstrative. or that number. 

Relative. 1*41 I As much as, 3NrT Which- 

or as many as. like. 
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Correlative. f?17T*TT So much, no I Such -like. 

or so many. 

(Generally supplied by 777T and 

Interrogative. How much ? What- 

or How many ? like ? 

(fiRFFTT and $7T have sometimes a loose Relative 
meaning.) 

193. Pronominal Adjectives of Quantity or Number. 

When Quantity ( How much ), is referred to, the 
singular generally suffices ; for Number, the plural 
form is necessarily required. 

OTTT 3^ t 1 Why do you fear so 

much ? 7% f*KrT«TT f75fT 1 Now much did he 

obtain ? **nr t qft g nr f^T 

517 ^T, What ! I've laboured so the 

whole day , and now you give me just this much. fortrITT 
f7*TT 777T 5TT&T. Take what you have 

received , and go. f7735T fsiTTTT 7F7 %T7TT 

55517^7% 777T ^ fifg K TT I, Just what any- 
one's measure of fortune is, that measure of fruit 
he obtains. 7T f*RIT ? How much did you 

obtain it for ? ftfTR ^TOT $ %T fK 

WWW 5777 517^ ^7 WTS7T 77T, All the warriors 
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there were, being defeated, had to return each one 
to his own country. fenft Sow 

many booh do you suppose there are ? 

Only so many. 

Sometimes f^RH*TT is used in the way of excla- 
mation rather than in that of interrogation. f^R7f*T 
* |f, * |f*t, So matter how 

many there may be, they will not be satisfied. 

In colloquial speech, fsRTR is occasionally 
contracted into and f^7T5f into % e g-, 

How many days have elapsed ? 

37^ f^T 5TTT^ I *ffo, The days they 

remained there passed in great com fort and happi- 
ness. 

The Adverbial use of these Pronominal Adjec- 
tives will be referred to in the chapter on the 
Adverbs. 

194. Pronominal Adjectives of Quality. The Hindi 
name, like to, correctly describes the 

general scope of the meaning of this second class of 
Pronominal Adjectives. Wf TTjJWT f ? What 

sort of a man is he ? When the idea of manner or 
method is more prominent than that of resemblance, 
the words are more strictly Adverbs. Probably in 
more than half the occurrences of these words they 
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are Adverbs, e.g., ^ Itn4l, Here the idea 

is not that he did something like something else 
( understood ), but that he did something in such and 
such a way. Here the idea is distinctly Adverbial. 
Something further will be written on this matter 
in the chapter on the Adverbs. Here only the 
Adjectival use will be dealt with. 

The following sentence affords a good illustration: 

§nr arm if? ^ ^ | fi 1 , 

I will tell the matter just as I saw it. That the 
words and are Adjectives, is indicated by 

the fact that they agree in Gender with 4I<1> Had 
the words been Adverbs, they would have appeared as 

and 

Star wti, w % 

f % *3 % TO ft f , Sis brother is just 
like him , in fact , every member of his household is 
like him . As is the sowing, so 

is the gathering. (In meaning this is Adjectival 
though in form it is Adverbial.) I 

What sort of a horse is this ? This sentence might 
also mean, What a fine horse / 

^%T ^nr «r xxtfl 'Wftt , It is , not fitting 
to shew mercy to such (men). 
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The following sentences present special, but no 
uncommon, idiomatic uses of these words : — 

SHT* $S *tp?*T Si m fWT, ( That her 

birth ) took place in the house of such a mahatma as 
Janak. S’ Si 7T% 7T* , 

They (the notes for a book) were laid aside just as 
they were for three years. VrfldT fSiT %% (1^1 

There became again just such a silence (as there 
was before). if *ri*nm I, 


He diverts his mind in such things. 
^ j Bhagawantiya 


to os no common- 


place woman. iS S*t fSi«r, Such a friend as 


you. 


195. Other Pronominal Adjectives. A few 
sther words may be given, which may be regarded as 
Pronominal Adjectives, though, strictly speaking, 
the Pronominal ” should be omitted. 

a or one, person or thing. 

^i ... ^flRcf Eng. One ( sa ^ s one thing), one 

(another) 

... 5 [ro One ( says this), another (that), 

in another. 

a* ... S»R Ut ?(T Sit ** 1hi» it on* 
thing, that is another. 
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A certain one. About equivalent 
^ to “ such and such an one.’* 


Several. Lit., “ more than one.” 


« 

All, with distributive force, each 
one, one ly one. 

*i, m* 

Several. 


Many. So also 


All. ** The whole lot.” 


All. With a collective force. 

*TCT 

*1™ 

The whole. Used also in the plural, 

The whole (of a thing, in the sense 
of unbroken, undivided). 

STlft, rnfak And the other, the rest. 


Et cetera. 
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196. Verb 

Transitive I V erb 
Intransitive ,, 
Active „ 
Passive „ 

Impersonal „ 
Causal „ 

Compound „ 
Past, Future, Pre- 
sent. 


fen 

r 

gRc[U*TT«T 

WSPn* 

fern**; 


fen 


11 






91 


91 


91 


or 

c 

or 

or HTW«T 


K?t, vrfenj, to 


Tense. 2FTST (3RT5T means ‘‘’.time.’’) There are 
no “ Moods ” in Hindi Grammar. Generally, any 
part of a Verb is referred to as such and such a 

fen (Verb), not such and such a fRTCT (Tense). 
Stem. Por this, or is commonly 

given. Hindi Grammarians have been very loose in 
dealing with this matter. They very often use these 
words to signify the form of the word, when the 5fT 
termination of the Infinitive has been cut off. This 
is, however, not the “ root ” of the Verb, but only 
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the “ stem.” Thus for “ stem,” there is no suitable 
equivalent in use. The words used, and 

should be retained for their true meaning, viz., Ety- 
mological root. 

Infinitive. 

to eat ) faWl4* TTvTT, ie., A Noun 
which gives a Verbal meaning. 

Imperfect Participle. (l^TrlT or ^TSTT ig^TI, 
eating.) HmSTtTO TOT, i.e., A Noun (or Ad* 
jective) which displays a Verbal idea. 

Perfect Participle. 

(vim or (9THT |^n, having eaten, or having 
been eaten.) 

9CT3TTO THJT, i.e., A Noun (or Adjective), 
indicating the idea of the Passive Verb. 

Some confusion exists with reference to the 
name ami function, or functions, of this Participle. 
Some would give two names, ^ 

and TO the 1st for the Past 

Participles of Intransitive Verbs, which have often 
an Active meaning, and the 2nd for the Past Parti- 
ciple of Transitive Verbs, which have frequently a 
Passive meaning. Frequently only a consideration 
of the whole sentence can determine, whether the 
participle is Active or Passive in meaning, the form 
.of the Participle does not settle the point. 
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Conjunctive Participle. ' 

Osrarc, etc.; Saving eaten ) ^*?SRTf*3k Indi- 
cating that which is past or completed. 

Noun of Agency. 

(*l*NT5fT, An eater) 3^313* 3*T, The 

Noun indicating the doer. 

Contingent Future. 

He may eat) That 

which may possibly happen. A Contingent Future. 
Absolute Future. 

(*I33T, He will eat ) *1*Tr3 Or- 

dinary F*uture. 

Imperative. 

(*T, Hat) fafe, Injunction, command. 
Indefinite Imperfect. 

(*1*T, he eats). 313P3 tg 3g3$ %?T 0r 

*1*1*3 *%m* 

Indefinite Perfect. 

(T5T3T, he ate) *I*F3 $71, Ordinary Past. 
Present Imperfect. 

(*1*T He is eating) Wit*, Ordi- 

nary Present 

Present Perfect. 

(*131 % He haa eaten) *1** Proximate Past. 
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Past Imperfect. 

c 

(*3T7TT ®TT, He was eating ) Incom 

plete Past. 

Past Perfect. 

C 

(T§rnn *n, He had eaten) Completed 

Past. 

Contingent Imperfect. 

OGTTfTT %T, Should he be 

eating) Possible Present. 

Contingent Perfect. 

(^T*TT %T, Should he have q r* |T « re?r Pos- 
' 7 7 . 

eaten ) sible Past. 

Presumptive Imperfect. 

( *3Tm tnn, He must be q&m*, 

eating) Doubtful Present. 

Presumptive Perfect. 

(TS-PIT ^FTT, He must have Doubt- 

eaten) ful Past. 

Past Contigent Imperfect. 

(^T7TT %TfTT,) Were he (at 

some past time) eating. Incomplete cause 

& effect Past. 

Past Contingent Perfect. 

(*9T*T Had he 

eaten) Completed cause 

& effect Past. 


14. 
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* 97 * PARADIGMS. 

For future reference, Paradigms of the conjuga- 
tion of some typical verbs will be given. 


1. 

Verb “ 

The two 
to be.’’ 

special Tenses of the Substantive 

2. 

Full Paradigm of the Yerb %T*n, to become . 

3. 

do. 

do. Intransitive Verb 

to move , to go. 
Stem ending in a con- 
sonant. 

4. 

Concerning the Transitive Verb to 

see. Stem ending in 
a consonant. 

5. 

do. 

Intransitive Verb 5IT5TT, 

to come. Open stem, 
i.e., ending in a vowel. 

6. 

do. 

Transitive Verb f^9T*IT, 
to shew. Open stem. 

7. 

do. 

K, 

do. to give. 

Open stem. 

8. 

do. 

do - to do. 

Stem ending in a con- 
sonant. 

9. 

do. 

Passive Verb, fan!! ^fT^TT, 
to be done. 
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198. In reference to these Paradigms, a few expla- 
natory notes are furnished. 

1. tMT, in the sense of “ to become ” is com- 

plete in all its parts. This Verb serves also (very 
generally) as the Substantive Verb “ to be” “ to exist',” 
but for this latter, two special additional Tenses 
exist which do not appertain to in the sense 

of “ to become.” These two Tenses are a Present ^ 
he is ; he was. These are not interchangeable 
with the two corresponding Tenses of to be - 

come, which are tmT | , he becomes ; tTTTT Wt, 
he was becoming \ 

^ and and certain parts of the verb ^T*TT 
are used as Auxiliaries in the conjugation of other 
verbs. 

2. It is worthy of notice that throughout the 
Tenses the 2nd and 3rd person singular are exactly 
the same in form, also the 1st and 3rd plural. 

3. In some Grammars, 1st and 3rd persons are 
given under the Imperative. This appears to be in- 
correct. The Imperative can be used only in the 2nd 
person. The nearest approach to an Imperative for 
the 1st or 3rd person is “ let me do so and so” “ let 
him do so and so” This is not Imperative but Op- 
tative, and the forms of the Contingent Future meet 
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the need. To print these forms a second time, under 
the Imperative, is misleading. 

The only approach to a 3rd person under the 
Imperative are the special “respective” forms provid- 
ed to use with the honorific SUIT 1 !. This has the 3rd 
person in construction, but with the meaning of the 
2nd person. 

4. In the Paradigms, the English translation is only 
given for one person, and that the 3rd person, this 
often being more simple and more commonly in use 
than the 1st person. The student will know that 
if the 3rd person be “ he will go,” the 1st and 2nd 

sing, and pi. will be “ I will go,” etc., etc. 

) 

5. Pull Paradigms are only given for %T*TT and 
W?TT. In the case of other Verbs, only the differ- 
ences from the normal forms are referred to. As a 
matter of fact, the conjugation of the Hindi Verb is 
exceedingly simple, offering comparatively few 
exceptions to the general form. 

6. The so-called Adverbial Participle 

upon (his) going, or some similar meaning) is not in- 
cluded in the Paradigms. This is merely one use of 
the Imperfect Participle, and has no claim for 
demanding separate mention in the Paradigm of 
the Verb. 
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199. (1) The two Tenses of the Substantive Verb 
“ to be.” 

Present. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. ft |T I am. ft We are. 

2. ft Thou art. g* ti You are. 

3. in? ft He is. % ft They are. 

Past. ILe teas. 

1. if WT, fem. 5ft ft, fem. *ft* 

2 . g wt ... *ft gw ft ... *ft’ 

3. w$ wr *ft % ft ... «ft‘ 

200. (2). The Verb ^T*TT, to become. This Verb is 
also used, in many of its parts, as the Substantive 
Verb '* to be.” 

Infinitive. ftplT, to become. 

Imperfect Participle. ftTrTT (fera. ftTtft; pi. 
masc. |rft fem. ftlcft ). he who is becoming. 

Perfect Participle. ym (fem. masc. pi. 

fem. ), he ivho has become. 

Conjunctive Participle. |t, ft fillf,* 

having become . 

* Throughout these Paradigms, many alternative forms 
are given. Generally speaking, the earlier forms are the most 
common and the best approved. Each alternative form is not 
always repeated in each Tense and in each Paradigm, but in 
corresponding Tenses, etc., it may be understood. 
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Noun of Agency. f^rnrTT, tiHfrc, 

tsM^k ( f ^151^, etc ), he who is about to become. 
Tenses formed from the stem (^T), 

Contingent Future. He may become. 

1. f tnl i It, |t£, trc, 

2. W It T, tw, fTO, 2. |t or |t% 

3. WfJ fT% 3. %|t, fTO, fT^r, fTO 

Absolute future. He will become. 

1. i f *TT , tl^TT 1. 1* |*Ft , , 

(/ *ft) trafa, 

2. ^T] t^T, 2. t-nt, tT^Ft 

|rqm, |t- ( f 

3. J $m(/. WV) 3. |t^, 

tw»r (/ *ft) 

Imperative. Become . 

2 . ijtt 2- gwtr 

Respectful forms used as 3rd pi. with the 

honorific SHTT, ffaftiTT, 
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TENSES FORMED FROM THE IMPERFECT AND 
PERFECT PARTICIPLES. 

Indefinite Imperfect. He becomes. 

1. 2. 3. % ^r, tTflT 1. 2. 3. flf, %, lift 

( f- ( f. |TF^‘ ) 


Indefinite Perfect . He became. 

1. 2. 8. f , 1 2. 8. 3*, g»I, %, 

!®T ( / ff; 

Present Imperfect. He is becoming. 

1. ir tn»T f (/ tr?ft i. |t & | ( / ItftV 

D r> 

2. ^ )tim|(,y:tT- 2. gir |t ( / 

■ I) tT) 

3. «ff J 3. % I* (/ |l?ft 

r> 


Present Perfect. He has become. 

1 . W 3 *T f ( / f* f ) 1 . 33333 (/iff) 

2 ' 5 lfwrt(/|t 2 W*^'**) 

8- 33} ^ s. % n; f (/. jtf > 
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Past Imperfect . He was becoming . 

1. 2. 3. W, % tr- 1- 2. 3. g*, |, 

7U«TT(/tT?ft |T?fl (/. | T - 

*ft) «fif) 

Past Perfect . He had become . 

1 2. 3. H, g, 1. 2. 3. iTB, gn, %, |tr 

«ft) 

The next six Tenses are given in Hindi ; but no 
English translation is attempted. It seems impos- 
sible to give a bald translation of some of these 
Tenses which will yield any clear meaning, though 
in actual composition these Tenses, even in the Verb 
“ to become become distinctly possible, e.g take 

such a sentence as the following : *TfT f3TT 

tlrlT, 3ITOT §T*HT Vf! %TcTT, 

Had he been here , he would surely have had to endure 
punishmenU 

Contingent Imperfect. 

1. $ Iwt Its (/. |i?ft i. f* |tI |t ( f treft 

W) It) 

2. 1 2. |l$ |t or |t- 

I |tm |t or |t*. (/. tifft |t) 

3. trf [ etc. (/. %t?i¥ |t) 3. | |t$ |r f, ( |wft 

j It) 
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Contingent Perfect. 

i. tfsn i. ID 

w>- 

2 - I ] 2 - 3* f * It ( / £? 

|t) 

s- *s!f#tr> 3. % |t (/fflfr) 

Presumptive Imperfect. 

1. i tlcTT f^TT ( / 1. tlS fn*(/ |t- 

tmV f *ft) rft- fnft) 

Ml 2 . gn lilt ( / |T?ft 

[|im |htt(/ |nft) 

3. ^arf | trafr |ttV) 3. % fp* (/. ticft 

J ifpft) 


Presumptive Perfect. 

l *IWTfnT(/jf i. f* §* ft** (f ft 

f*ft) fnft) 

2 j * 2 . ft*t (/. jf 

■ *t |ptt (/ tuft) 

3 . J |pft) 3 . % ifi*r (/. || jfr- 

*ft) 
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2 - * 
3. 


Past Contingent Imperfect. 


IfTT |T7TT 

(/ tlTTb 


1. %■* 
2- U* 

3. I 


|t$ lift 
if. |T7Tt 


1. 

2 . 


3. 


Past Contingent Perfect. 


JBT iim 

</ jf twft> 


1. 

2 . 

3. % 


(/ft WD 


201 . (3). Intransitive Verb ^^STT, to move, to go. 

Stem ending in consonant. 


Infinitive. 

Imperfect Participle. 

Perfect Participle. 

Conjunctive Parti- 
ciple. 

Noun of Agency. 


to*t 

totct or TOm g*T(/. 

’TOrfy m. pi. TO^ ) 

^TT, or TOT fSTT (/. TO*; 

ra. pi. ) 

TO, TO3TC, TO3fK%, TO% 
TO^^T51T , TO^fTTT (/ 
TO$*TO> ) 


Tenses formed from the stem ( ) 

Contingent Future. Se may move or go. 

1- i 1. f*TO 
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2. 

B. tW 


Absolute Future. He will move or go. 


1. IT 


i. wt (/.^rift) 
I l^n (fM* 2> 


Imperative. Move or go. 


2. 




Respectful forms used as 3rd pi. with the honorific. 

ssrrr. 

Tenses formed from the Imperfect and Perfect 

Participles. 

Indefinite Imperfect. He moves or goes. 

1. If I f* 

2. ^mj{f^m ?ft) 2. 3* w^(/:^nf¥> 

3. *f J 3. | . 

Indefinite Perfect. He moved or went. 

1. 3 ] 1. f* 

2. $ 2. §* *sr(/.w¥> 

3. *f J 3. % 
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Present. Imperfect. He is moving or going. 

1 . $ WrTT | (/ 1 ^3$ | 

| ) (/^rcnft I) 

2. 'i 2. ^sT?f |t 

N5im| (/.^Tfft|T) 

3. *fj (/• i ) 


Present Perfect. _ZZ<? Aas moved or gone. 

1 . If Wf ) 1 . f * ^T | (/ 

2. H (w|(/^ 2. 3*Mt|T(/^>|T) 

3- t> 3. 


Past Imperfect. He was moving or going. 


1. If ' 

2 - I ■ 

'O. 


^TcfT 


1 ^ ) W* % 

g‘ (/• *f¥ ) 


Past Perfect. He had moved or gone. 


2 - S \ 

3. ) 


WT ^TT 


1. 

2 . 

3. 


3* 

I . 


( f. wf ) 
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Contingent Imperfect. Should he be moving or 
going. 

1. If totit |ra i. f * to$ |t or |rir, 

(/. TO?ft |ra) etc (/ TOfft It) 

2 . § 1TOHT fT or 2 TOft fT or fT^T 

>|t^ ( f 'TO?ft |t) 

3- TOTftfT) 3. %TO$|t (/ TO?ft 

ID 


Contingent Perfect. Should he have moved or 
gone. 

1. TOT |T^ 1. m£TT TO |T,*etc. 

$ (/TO*V|T^) (/TO*|t) 

2. § i TOT |T or 2. JJTT TO* |T, etc. 

>|re ( f TOft |t ) 

3 . J(/to*V |t) 3. % |t, etc. 

(/ |t ) 

Presumptive Imperfect. He will be moving or 
going. 

1. *r totit frj i. toto^It 5 * 

(/ TOfft ) (/ TO?ft |rft ) 

2. $ ^ 2. grr to$ |il 

| TOTCTT IWT (f. |WV) 

3 . f(/ TOrft|nft)3. | to^If* 

j (/TO?ft|nft)j 
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Presumptive Perfect. 

gone, 

i 3 

(/. 

2 - 3 | 

Itht 

3. 

J 


j3e Ao»e moved or 

1. ^ tfrt 

(/. tnft) 

2. g* ^ tT*t 

(/ tr*ft) 

3. % 

(f. ^fV fnft) 


Past Contingent Imperfect. Should he have 
been moving or going. 


1. $T 

2 - 1 


I *IWH ftcTT 

: (/. 


1. 

2 . 


3. W%J 


3. 


v* ] 

g* lift 

| (/. 

% ; tmT) 


Past Contingent Perfect. 
or gone. 

1. *r i. 

2. $ ;W trm 2. 

j (/ 

3. J 3. 


Should he have moved 

gw' 

i (/ ) 

% J 


202 . (4) Transitive Verb to see . Stem 

ending in a consonant. 

The only parts of a Transitive Verb differing 
from an Intransitive Verb having a similar stem. 
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are the six Tenses formed from the Perfect Parti- 
ciple. 

Something further will be explained about the 
rules of agreement between these Tenses of Transi- 
tive Verbs and their Accusatives, when the Nomina- 
tive with % is used, later on. Por the present, the 
following statement may suffice. 

•s 

When the Nom. with rf be used and the 
Accusative with %T, then we have the following 
forms for the Tenses under consideration: — 

Indefinite Perfect 

>...%? ^STT 

j 

Present Perfect do. do. ... %f ^ 

Past Perfect do. do. ... %t^t m 

Contingent Perfect do. do. ... 

Presumptive Perfect do. do. ... 

Past Contingent Perf. do. do. ... 

It the Accusative without %T be used, that is, 
the Nominative form, then the Verb will agree with 
it in Gender and Number. 

n 5^[ ^ and so on, to ^ |mt, 

etc., etc. 
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203 . ( 6 ). Intransitive Verb 33HtTT, t0 come - Gpen 

stem. 

Infinitive 5TT5IT 
Imperfect Participle 3TT7TT 
Perfect Participle 5grj*fT 
Conjunctive Participle 5TT, 

Noun of Agency ^T^T<?TT, etc. 

Tenses from the Stem (^T) 

Contingent Future STT%, he may come. 

1. f m£ 1. mi, mi, 

mi 


2. 

3. 


2. 




m*,wui,mi s J 


miz , ssrra, snrar 


Absolute Future. Me will come. 

1. im£rj(f ^rr^rfV) 1. f*r m^i, 

2. m snim,gr forr , 2 .g*sn&T$*(/ 3 nr&Trft) 
3. i rnmr (f m*z-, s. t m*zi, mni, 

J cn% — j STTn-jft') mii(f mi"-, mi-, 

mi— 
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Imperative. 

2. SSTT 2. 

Respectful forms, used as 3rd pi., with the 
honorific STR. m&, m&l 

Tenses formed from the Imperfect and Perfect 
Participles. 

The six Tenses formed from the Imperfect 
Participle SHcIT are * n every respect the same as 
those of already given. The six Tenses 

formed from the Perfect Participle are as follows: — 

Indefinite Perfect. He came. 

1. 2. 3. 3TRT (/• 1. 2. 3. 3TR 

(/sn*flr, mi*) 


Present Perfect. 


He has come . 

i. f sm*nfr (/ S3n*ftfr, i. m?t f 

(/• 3 


or 3 


2 . 


3. 




2. 

(/snifter) 

3. ^ f 

(/.arnftf) 


Past Perfect. 

l. 2. 3. mm «rr 

( f. m*ft 


He had come. 

1. 2. 3. m ^ % ; 

(fmftvfyi 


15 
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Contingent Perfect. 

If |raf 
(f. m*ft |r^) 

% ^ j S3ETWT |t 01 |t^ 

\ (/. ^nf It) 

3. 


Should he have come. 

1. f*3TTl|T, etc., 

(/. 3arTtft-,orsrr£ |t ) 

2. qh m% |t if 
mft-, or mi |t) 

3. I snfr f (/ mft-, 

or mi ^i) 


Presumptive Perfect. 

i. ifssniiTfm 
(/• srnft |*ft) 

2 * ^ ] samn |rm 

3. 

Past Contingent Pe 

i. 2. 3. m * n Irm 

(/.sroft 


He will have come. 

1 . 

(f.mft Infir) 

2. cp m*t 

(/3jnft|nft) 

3. I^ttIItI 
(/. mvi |T*ft) 

! ect. -ffad he come. 

1. 2. 3. 5TTl |T^ 

(/'.srnft |mV) 


204. The very common Verb, HHTT, to go, is conju- 
gated in the same way as 3 TT«TT, with the exception 
that the Perfect Participle is irregularly formed, 
being ip(T r instead of 1JPIT, as might be expected. 
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The six Tenses formed from the Perfect Parti- 
ciple are, of course, all affected by this, and we have 

*r*n, inn mn in, etc. 

205. (6). Transitive verb to shew. Open 

stem. 

This corresponds with the conjugation of S3n*1T, 
except in the six Tenses formed from the Perfect 
Participle. These are conjugated in the same way 

as the same Tenses in (No. 1.), the Perfect 

Participle being 

206. (7). Transitive Verb ^sn, to give. Open stem, 
ending in 

The closing vowel of the stem, viz., If, leads to 
some modifications. These modifications are noted 
below : 

Perfect Participle fSpiT. 

Contingent Puture. He may give. 

i. i 1. ?*§,**? 

3. mn 3. % 3, 

Absolute Puture. He will give. 

1. 5 ? sfin, $al*n 1. 

(/. gift, (/. ^ifift) 
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2 $ 1 2 §* ^tFt 

[ (/ ^Fft, ^rFft) 

i$*rb 

Imperative. Give. 

2. ^ 2. ^T, 

Respectful forms, used as 3rd pi., with the 
honorific, m 

The six Tenses formed from the Imperfect 
Participle are quite regular. 

The six from the Perfect Participle follow the 
same rules as apply to corresponding Tenses in 
(No. 4.), excepting that the Perfect Participle is 
fipn, fern. ^ pi. ^if; plural masc. 

207 . ( 8 ). Transitive Verb 3RFIT, To do. 

This Verb, though the stem ends in a conso- 
nant, like differs in the formation of its 

Perfect Participle, and respectful forms of the 
Imperative. The Perfect Participle is (comI- 

Imperative. 

2. m 2. 

Respectful forms, used as 3rd pi., with the- 
henorific 3TFT. 
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The six Tenses formed from the Past Participle 
are conjugated in the same way as those of fan. 

208. (9). The Passive Verb. The Passive Verb is 
formed by adding ^TPTT to the Perfect Participle of 
the Active Verb. Thus to see, becomes 

to be seen. It is conjugated exactly the 

same as 5fT*TT (see Sections 204 and 203). The 
form of the Participle changes with the change of the 
5n*JT, as regards Gender and Number. Thus ^5Tf 

«rr^, ^ ^nwr 

I, wmV srift etc. 

209- CLASSIFICATION OF VERBS. 

1. Classification according to meaning and 
usage. 

The first point to engage our attention is this 
classification, according to the general scope of the 
meaning and uses. There are, at the very least, the 
following classes : — 

(1) Transitive. (2) Intransitive. (3) Neuter. 
(4) Passive-Neuter. (5) Impersonal. (6) Passive. 
(7) Causal. (8) Compound. 

(1). Transitive ( ), This class needs no 

special explanation. They are Active Verbs which 
require an object or Accusative (expressed or 
understood) to complete their meaning, e.g., 
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to break ; to tear ; to see. Apart 

from something to break, to tear, or to see, there 
can be little meaning of such words in a sentence. 

c 

(2) . Intransitive (SWTCi). This name gives one 
particular phase of the classification, viz that it has 
no object or Accusative. It may, however, be that the 
Yerb indicates activity on the part of the subject, e g., 

he has risen ; or, there may be involved 
a merely passive state, as he lives 

ttot fine from his head is aching. 

(3) . Neuter. A Neuter Verb is not only intransi- 
tive, but, strictly speaking, implies a state for which 
the subject is not responsible on account of any 
activity of his, e.g., qf %17(T he is sleeping ; 

^ ^£T M 'fS I if, It is lying there. 

(4) . Passive-Neuter. The Verbs belonging to this 
class must be dealt with in a separate section, as 
they play a very important part in Hindi. They 
are Neuter, they are also truly Passive, but in struc- 
ture and force distinctly differ from the ordinary 
Passive Verbs. 

(5) . Impersonal OTTOTOTtt feWT). Though this is 
not a very numerous class, it is of real importance,, 
and has special features. It demands a paragraph 
to itself, and one is given later on. 
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(6). Passive Verbs. These are much used in Hindu 
They correspond very much with Passive Verbs in 
English, and require little notice. What would be 
the Object, with an Active Verb, becomes the 
Subject, and what would be the Subject, is thrown 
into the Instrumental Case, e.g.. Act. 

^ %T ^T, Bhagawan Prasad 

saw the. house , becomes. 

The house was seen by Bhagawan Prasad. 

(7). Causal Verbs. ffclOWSS fjCTT. These Verbs 

constitute a very large class, and will need careful 
and full treatment later. These Causal Verbs 
convey the idea of causing that to be done which is 
expressed by the simple Verbs from which they are 
formed. In English, we say, The child eats, The 
mother feeds the child ; or, The child fell, A man 
threw the child down ; or, A man caused the child 
to fall. In Hindi, the Causal Verbs meet all such 
cases in a very neat and effective way, e.g., 

I, The child eats bread. UT 
hzt I, The mother feeds the child with 

bread. (Lit. The mother causes bread to le eaten 
by, or to, the child ) The child fell . 

^ 5T %T f*TCPn, ^ man caused the 

child to fall. 
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(8). Compound Verbs. These are very numerous in 
Hindi, and are made up in various ways. This 
matter also must receive full treatment later on, 

sio. 2. Classification according to form. The 
conjugation of the Hindi Verb is remarkably simple 
and regular. Apart from the changes effected in 
the structure of those six Tenses which are from the 
Perfect Participle, the irregularities are very few. 
Even in the case of the Passive Voice, the endings 
of all the parts are quite regular, conforming closely 
to the Active Verb. 

As, however, some modifications do occur in 
the conjugation of certain Verbs, owing very largely 
to the final letter of the stem, some classification 
seems to be called for. The following division 
appears to fairly cover the ground : — 



Verb. 

Stem end- 

Example. Paradigm. 



ing in — 



1. 

Intransitive 

a consonant 


3 

2. 

Transitive 

do. 


f 

3. 

Intransitive 

a vowel 

35TRT 

5 

4. 

Transitive 

do. 

f^TRT 

6 

5. 

General 

the vowels 

j*sn 




i, £t, or. 

7 

6. 

Irregular 

Itstt, ^T5!T, 




wn, ... 

• • • 

I.2.5.8. 
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7. Passive ... ... 9 

8. Passive-Neuter .... ... 5lT*fT 9 

Spread out in this way, the list may appear 
somewhat formidable ; hut any such impression will 
be dissipated on an examination of the very slight 
differences in the structure of the various classes 
given. 

The only difference between 1 and 2 is that 
effected in the six Tenses formed from the Perfect 
Participle. Nos. 3 and 4 only differ from Nos. 1 
and 2 in the formation of the Perfect Participle, 
3JT being added to the stem, instead of 5Tf alone. 

Under 5, the list of Verbs is not large. ^T, 
to give ; %«ff, to talce ; ( or $wsrr) t to row ; 

to drink ; to sew ; 'sfHn, to live , ^IHT, 

tolcry ; %T5TT, to sleep ; %RT, to sow ; %PTT, to lose • 
to wash ; trsn, to carry ; to touch. 

These are probably nearly all the Verbs to be 
included in this class. Such modifications as occur, 
are few and simple. These modifications are mainly 
in the formation of the Perfect Participle. 

In and %5TT, we have f^TT and fsPtT for 
the Perfect Participle ; and in those parts of the Verb 
where the stem is followed by a vowel, the ^ of the 
stem and the following vowel are compounded into one 
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vowel. Thus, instead of ^Rlff, 3FTT, we 

have often so ^pt for 3tc. See Para- 

digm No. 7. 

In ^«TT, the ^ is not changed in this way, 
hut remains Frequently, the form ^farff for 

this Verb is used, in which case it comes under the 
rules for the conjugation of a Verb, the stem of 
which ends in a consonant. 

Verbs, the stems of which end in have the ^ 
shortened into ^ and a If inserted between this 
and the following 5Tf ? in the formation of the 
Perfect Participle. Thus fipfT ; gffclT, 3rft*TT 

(not always shortened). The other parts are regular. 

With Verbs, the stems of which end in &T, 
a If is inserted between the final of the stem 
and the 3IT, in the formation of the Perfect Parti- 
ciple. Thus becomes %15Tr, %UIT, etc. 

Here also the other parts of the Verb are conjugated 
regularly. 

With the vowel is shortened in the 

formation of the Perf. Part.; thus we have ^fT, 

The four Verbs mentioned under No. 6 are not 
very irregular. The full paradigm for ^T5ff is given 

(Paradigm Nos. 1 & 2). Particulars concerning 5)T«!T 
will be found under Paradigm No. 5 and Sect. 204. 
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Those concernning under No. 8 Paradigm. 

*K*M becomes for the Perf. Part. In the case 
of both and I , the forms and 1TTT 

are in use as well as fq^TT and ^STT. This is 
especially true of 1TTT. 

The conjugation of the Passive Verb has been 
already referred to under Paradigm No. 9. 

When the Passive-Neuter Verbs have the ^|«n 
combined with them (and they very largely do), then 
they are conjugated in all respects in the same way 
as the Passive Verbs. The only difference between 
these and the Passive Verbs arises before there is 
any question of the conjugation of them. The Verbs 
come up for conjugation in a different form, e.g 

*§5T and ilTSIT WT'TT ; <3T3 5TRT and 

When «TI»TT is not used with one of these 
Passive-Neuters, then it is conjugated as an ordinary 

Intransitive Verb, e.g. y f, *g5TT *IT, *§^*TT, 

etc., etc. 

21 1. It will be noticed that the great majority of 
Verbs have a stem consisting of only one consonant 
and its vowel, or this plus one additional consonant. 

Thus ITT — , *9T — , *TT — , 'ft— % ; W— 

*n*r— , , far— etc, to which the *n is 

added to form the Infinitive. Some stems, however, 
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have three consonants, e.g. t to walk to and 

fro ; faCTRT, to be strewed ; to call out ; 

*fsrrcT, to amuse , divert ; to push. There is 

also quite a large class of Causal Verbs which have a 
second vowel (5TT) added to the original stem. Thus 

*FRT, ; S3*TT, ^3T*T ; ^^TT, ^3TRT. 

Sometimes an additional consonant is brought in: 

f^^TTSTT; %T5TT, 

VERB : MOODS, TENSES, NUMBER, PERSON, 
GENDER. 

212 . Moods. That Moods are represented in Hindi, 
cannot he questioned, but the Tenses are not arrang- 
ed with reference to any Moods, and there is in 
Hindi no equivalent for the word. The matter may 
therefore be dismissed from consideration. 

Tenses. In Hindi, there is a term, 5n$f, which 
corresponds in meaning with the English “Tense,” 
hut the word is not largely used. A Tense is 
generally referred to by the word fsjPTT, Verb. Thus 
we have such term as “ Imperative Verb, Possible - 
Future Verb , Absolute- Future Verb , etc. 

The order and nomenclature of the Tenses 
adopted is that found in Dr. Kellogg’s Grammar, 
with the exception that, whereas Dr. Kellogg gives 
first the 6 Tenses formed from the Imperfect Parti- 
ciple and then the six formed from the Perfect 
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Participle, the twelve Tenses are here given in 
six pairs, Indifinite Imperfect, Indefinite Perfect, 
etc. The names given to the Tenses well represent 
the functions of the respective Tenses, though for 
each one no single name could be found which would 
fully indicate the scope of its use. 

Number, Person and Gender. The Hindi Verb 
has two Numbers, singular and plural; three 
Persons; and two Genders, masculine and feminine. 
In most parts of the Verb, the form is affected by 
Number, Person and Gender; but in some parts, 
the influence of one or more of these does not affect 
the form ; e.g. The infinitive may be affected by 
Gender and Number, but not by Person. The Con- 
tingent Future is affected by Person and Number, 
but not by Gender; so with the Imperative. The 
Conjunctive Participle is not affected by any of the 
three. 

Attention is again called to the fact that the 
2nd and 3rd Persons singular of each Tense assume 
the same form, also the 1st and 3rd plural. In the 
6 Tenses, Indefinite Imperfect and Perfect, Past 
Imperfect and Perfect and the Past Contingent 
Imperfect and . Perfect, all three persons of the 
singular are the same, likewise the three persons of 
the plural. 

Generally, the subject of the Verb, is expressed 
by a Noun, Pronoun or some equivalent, but, 
certain sentences, may be omitted, the person being 
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indicated by the form of the Verb or by the context, 
■e.g., the English, “ Will you go ? I will go,” may 

be in Hindi \ f T , SIT^TT, thus omitting 

both “ you ” and “J.” 

213. Tenses formed from, the Perfect Participle, 
and the Nominative with This subject has 

already been referred to in Sections 95 and 202. The 
construction only affects Transitive Verbs, and of 
these only the six Tenses in which the form 
assumed by the Perfect Participle occurs, viz : — 

Indefinite Perfect, ^TT. Present Perfect, 
f, Past Perfect, «IT, Contingent Perfect, 

^T, Presumptive Perfect, ^PIT, and Past 

Contingent Perfect, ^rrfmT 

No attempt will here he made to account for 
the origin of this peculiar construction. It may be 
that the Verb is, in this construction, really passive, 
■and that what would ordinarily be the Nominative 
Case becomes the Agentive, and what would have 
been the Accusative is changed into the Nominative, 
remains Accusative, or is the Dative. Por all 
practical purposes, however, it may be understood 
that what was the Nominative with the other Tenses 
remains still the Nominative, though with a special 
form, viz., the addition of 
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Sir George Grierson points out to me, and Dr< 
Kellogg takes the same view, that these Tenses have 
been formed from the Sanskrit Past Participle, and 
that the construction found came over with them 
from the Sanskrit into Hindi. In Hindi, however, 
the Passive force of the Participle appears to have 
been lost in these Tenses, and, on the whole, for 
practical purposes, it is simpler to treat this cons- 
truction, as has been indicated above. 

With these six Tenses, the use of this cons- 
truction of the Nominative with ^ is compulsory, 

but there is a choice in dealing with the Accusative. 
(!) the form with %T may be used, in which case 
the Verb retains the form of the 3rd person, sing, 
masc. throughout, quite unaffected by the Gender, 
Number or Person of either subject or object, or, 
(2) the form of the Accusative without (or, as 

some would prefer to say, the Nominative), may be 
used, and then the Verb will agree with this in 
Gender and Number. 

Thus, whether the Nom. be 

(or their equivalents), the form of the 
Verb is quite unaffected, but will agree with the 
Accusative without in Gender and Number, 
thus : — 

...5 ^t, ^arr |, «n, it, ^rr 

tim, ^?nriimn 
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fnft, W fTfft u 

... ^ (pi-) f, etc. 

... % 3^1WS |^f, etc. 

By the alternative construction, these would all 
he |^T. Thus... If %T |*sJT, etc. ; %T 

%T |^T, 3^rI%T %T ^T. 

As regards choice of these alternative construc- 
tions, nothing more definite can be stated than was 
given in considering the choice of the two alterna- 
tive forms of the Accusative, in Section 97. 


214. There are just a few Verbs, with reference to 
■which some uncertainty exists, as to whether this 
special construction should ibe used or not. One of 


these is TPfWRT. Sometimes the ^ is used, some- 
times not, e.g., $ 5 T^‘ *1T«RT, 1 did not understand . 


wirr sr|if, 


Youydid not understand. 


"With the following Verbs, this construction is 
not used, viz : — 


VR I, to chatter. Stsrt, to make a sound, to 

speak. 

WITH, to forget. to give birth to. 

RWT, to bring % 3 TPTT, to take. 
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This last is not one Verb, but parts of two; it is 
the Verb ^X*IT, preceded by the Conjunctive Parti- 
ciple of ffar. Thus %T % »tot, He took 

off the boy , is tff 51^% %T W, written in a 

contracted form. In the case of 1 5TFIT, we have a 

similar construction, with this difference, however, 
that, whereas the construction of the rest of the 
sentence has been retained, the form of the Verb 
has been contracted in all its parts form % + 5TOT 

to STRT. 

With reference to the two compound Verbs 
... ^«n, e.g., ^5^ ^*fT (Permissive Verbs), and 

...3 TOT, e.g., TOT (Acquisitive Verbs), 

it should be noted that, in one case, this construc- 
tion comes into use, in the other, not. With ^T, 
the ^ is used, but not, generally, with *TT®IT. Thus 

fc^<41, He permitted him to go; but 
^liT 5T TOT, He did not get a look at 
him. 

GENERAL VIEW OF THE TENSES* 

215. The Stem. The Stem of the Verb is obtained 
by cutting off the *1T of the Infinitive. Thus 

the stems of ^RT,*T5TT,^TT,TOT are 
16 
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3TT. Stems ending in a consonant are called closed, 
those ending in a vowel, open. In a dictionary, a 
Verb is found under the form of the Infinitive. 

216. Parts of a Verb. The verbal forms may 
be conveniently divided into three groups : 

I. Those having the force of Verbal Nouns or 
Adjectives. 

(1) The Infinitive. to see. 

(2) The Imperfect Participle. or 

seeing. This may be used as a Noun, 
the person seeing , or, as an Adjective, 
*r tfirn $t»t, the harking dog. It is also 

used in the formation of six of the last 
twelve Tenses of the Verb, 

(3) The Perfect Participle. c^t=JT or 

having seen, or, that which has been seen. 
This is used in the remaining six of the 
twelve Tenses coming under No. Ill group. 

(4) Conjunctive Participle. etc., 

having seen. An explanation of the differ- 
ence between the force of this “having seen" 
and the same words given under No. (3) 
above, will be given later on. 

(5) Noun of Agency. etc., the one 

who sees. This is generally used as a Noun, 
but may also be an Adjective. 
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II. This group of three obtains its forms from 
the stem of the verb, supplemented by Tense 
endings, indicating Person, Gender and number in 
some places, but not in all. 

(1) Contingent Future. may see. 

( 2 ) Absolute Future. I shall see , formed 

by the Addition of TfT, ift or to the 
forms of the Contingent Future. 

(3) Imperative, see. The respectful forms 

are 3rd pi. in construction, but 2nd sing, in 
meaning. 

III. Under this head come the six pairs of 
Tenses formed from the Imperfect and Perfect 
Participles, assisted in ten of the Tenses by parts of 
the Auxiliary Verbs tUTT and “to be.” 

The names of the Tenses are given in the Para- 
digms, and fuller explanations of their forms and 
meanings in the detailed examination of the various 
parts of the Verb which will be given in the follow- 
ing sections. 

TENSES AND OTHER PARTS OF THE VERB. 

217 . We must now deal with the Tenses and 
other parts of the Verb, one by one, noting the 
forms they assume, their functions and idiomatic 
uses. 

The Infinitive, f a s H TTO TOT, 
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218. The Infinitive is formed by adding SJT to 
the stem of the Verb. The infinitive is called by 

Hindi Grammarians fawrosr a Noun 

giving the meaning of a Verb, in other words, a 
Verbal Noun. 

One of the Principal uses of the Infinitive is 
that of a Verbal Noun or Gerund. As such, it is 
liable to declension in the same way as other Tad* 
bhava Nouns ending in 33 TT, and has the same Case 
modifications. It is mostly used as a masculine 
Gerund, in the singular Number, but is also used in 

the fern sftj and the masc. pi. *T, 

Sir George Grierson points out that this form in 
•TT is not only an Infinitive, but also a Future Pas- 
sive Participle. This may account for the fact that 
the idea of futurity is markedly present in some of 
the idiomatic uses of this form ending in •fT. 

As a Verbal Noun, it may sometimes be tran- 
slated by the English Infinitive, e.g., €|THf 

To go there is not good for 
you. In many instances, however, it is necessary 
to translate the Hindi Infinitive by one of the series 
of Englishiwords ending in “ing,” such as speaking, 
talking , singing, coming, going, etc., these being 
equal to the Infinitive in meaning. In the above 
sentence, the English translation may be as given,. 
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or “ Going ther-e is not good for you." In many ins- 
tances, however, no such alternative is open in 

translating into English ; e.g., fs!^ % STff 
The work cannot he effected by writing. 
Here “ writing ” could not be replaced by “ to write." 
The form of the English Infinitive is not so pliable 
as that of the Hindi. 

The uses of the Hindi Infinitive may he divided 
into three groups: 

I. As a Verbal Noun, II. Compounded with 
other Verbs, III. As an Imperative. 

219, I. As a Verbal Noun. As stated above, 
the Infinitive may he used as a Noun in all the 
Cases (except the Vocative). 

Nominative. SFCSTT 3TWT 

^Wl 1|, To do thus does not seem good. ^«T % 5 

*nr %t wc f^rr, Sis utterance 
of the exact truth cooled down my mind . 

Accusative. ^ ^ITHT f^?n, 

He gave up going to other people's houses. 

Dative. * ft, 

At first she was not willing to marry . The %T is not 
infrequently omitted. ipH, He went to see. 
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Instrumental. 9**3 % $ « f*% ftr f*%, 

m 3 ^trsj |t mwm, By thieving some - 

may •perchance he obtained, but at the last 
disgrace will come. 

Ablative, 9i*3 % 3% ** 

9TJT |5n, By trading (or money-lending) there , he 
gained great wealth. (Attention is again directed 
to the way in which the Instrumental and Ablative 
Cases overlap one another. In this latter instance, 
the Case might be regarded as Instrumental or 
Ablative, according to the working out of the exact 
meaning. If the wealth be regarded as having 
come ly means of the trading, the Case would be 
Instrumental; if the trading be regarded as the 
source of the wealth, then the Ablative.) 

Genitive. STR WR 9iT 

i|5TT, The result of his coming and going was this. 

3*3 $ * $3 9ift Jlf7r*T 9$, He promised to give 
something. 

Locative. awn src3 ** 3*3 wr3 
53TRTT mi, Upon {her) entreaty, she obtained per- 
mission to go. 

The Infinitive is sometimes used in the fern, 
form. 3*HfcT *Tf|3, (You) must cause 

them to hear (this word). folfolT sft mm 
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( We) have to take refuge with foreigners . 
$T?T ^ Th ere are two things to say. 

Also in the plural form. 

\ What qualities are needed ? 

^3T»T They also had to endure great 


hardships. 

These feminine (sing, and pi.) and masculine 
plural forms have not uncommonly the idea of 
futurity in them, and may thus be connected with 
the Future Passive Participle, referred to by Sir 
George Grierson. Thus, 

|| ? There is to le the performance of a new play. 

^ f^T ^ *Tf?T |T!ft One day this 

will be the condition of all. %T*ff %T 

Now we shall hate to do so many 

kinds of work. 

Very closely connected with this use of the 
Infinitive, is its idiomatic use with in which 

futurity is necessarily implied. ^ %T 5T1«TT 
You must go. sjnft mjxi ire iTsft 

it is necessary for more fighting to take 
place immediately. 

Though used as a Verbal Noun, the Infinitive 
still retains its verbal power to govern another Noun 
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in the Accusative Case. 

To display all this learning. This might equally well 
have the form of the accus., with %T ; thus, 
far^IT %T H3!TSJ mx. ^T. Or, the Genitive may be 
used with a similar meaning : thus, SftT 
95T 3T^T3T ^ ^T. In the following sentence, 
we have both constructions. %T FT % 3TPT* 

% fair ifTJTsn *f)f, 

If you are not afraid to know that matter which it 
is very necessary to know. 

220 . II. Compounded with another Verb. The 
Infinitive, in its inflected or uninflected form, is 
found loosely compounded with other Verbs, especi- 
ally in the Inceptive, Permissive, Acquisitive and 
Desiderative groups. As this use of the Infinitive 
will come up for consideration in the sections on 
Compouud ! Verbs, the following summary may 
suffice here : — 

a. With the Inceptives the inflected form is 
used. <jfJTT, He began to speak. 

<K «s. 

b Permissive ^g 1 

lie allows (him) to speak . 

c Acquisitives Midi, 

He obtains permission , or, the opportunity , to speak . 
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d. Desiderative... uninflected ^ 

He desires to speak. This sentence may 
also mean, He is about to speak. Formerly, the 
inflected form was used, 

but it is now practically always used in the unin- 
flected form. When the Verb is in the 

plural form, the previous Infinitive may assume the 
same form ; that is, probably because both are ma d e 

to agree with the plural Noun, e.g., ^ 'sill ' 3 fl^ 
They are about to depart. In the same way, both 
may be found in the fern, form, and probably for 

the same reason. Thus if) 55TRV ^IT5*lV I, 
She is about to arrive. Even in such sentences, 
however, the forms ^ f*fT and >H HI would often be 
found. 

The use of the Infinitive with was men- 

tioned in Sect. 219 and will be touched upon, again 
in Sect. 221, 

221 . III. As an Imperative. The Infinitive is 
often used as an Imperative. Its force lies some- 
where between the other two forms generally in use. 

is the very polite form, is an ordinary 
command, the Infinitive lies somewhere bet- 

ween the two, In some sentences, the element of 
futurity is stronger than in others. Of course, a 
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measure of futurity must be involved in every order 
or request, by the nature of the case. In some 
sentences also there is a suggestion of continuity or 
repetition. The use of the Infinitive as an Impera- 
tive does not, however, necessarily carry the idea of 
either futurity or repetition. 

^jjTT ^ SIFTT, Don’t go there. 5TT^I 
SvRT, Do it to-morrow, not to-day. 

What exact difference there is between 
and SR*5TT it would be difficult to say. 

IMPERFECT AND PERFECT PARTICIPLES. 

222 . Imperfect Participle. 

or i.e., the Noun setting forth the Verbal 

idea. 

r r 

Perfect Participle. or 

or ^^rT, i.e., the Noun which explains the 
doing, or that, which is done or being done. 

Possessing much in common, these two Parti- 
ciples, differ considerably. One very important 
difference is this that, while the Imperfect Parti- 
ciple is Active, the Perfect Participle, with ^5Tf, is 
often Passive, e.g., the taught word. 

Though, according to the form, this might be active, 
it is as unmistakeably passive, as though it were 
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written ^17T. In the following sentence, 

the Participle of the same form is very probably 
active. Sff %T IT&t f5TT 

XPSfjJ She, seeing that her sons had obtained the 

kingdom , was pleased. It may be safe to conclude 
that we have here not merely two different uses of 
one form, but two words which, though identical in 
form, are not so in origin, one having probably been 
a Sanskrit Passive Participle. 

The Imperfect Participle is formed by adding 
TIT to the stem of the Verb, the Perfect by the 

addition of aJTT. With both Participles, ^35TT may 
be added. In the case of the Imperfect Participle, 
it changes the meaning but very little, if at all. 
Similarly, the addition to the Perfect Participle 
affects the meaning little in many cases; but, in 
some sentences, there is a distinctly passive meaning. 
Both Participles are declined like Adjectives of two 
terminations : masc. 35TT, pb fern. 

The names, Imperfect and Perfect, fairly repre- 
sent the essential difference between the two Parti- 
ciples. The 'former, in f?T, represents an act or 
state as in process of being done or experienced, i.e., 
as not concluded. The Perfect Participle represents 

it as completed. qgr ipT W3 f, 

Be is seated writing a letter. 
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f T«T If ^RT, Having given into his hand the letters 
which had been written. The latter sentence illus- 
trates also the tendency for the Perfect Participle to 
assume a passive meaning. 

Mr. Platts, in his Hindustani Grammar (Sec- 
tions 418-427, in the 1904 edition), has an exceed* 
ingly carefully worked out note on the Participles, 
which, in the main, applies to Hindi as well as to 
Urdu. It may be doubted, however, if, in all cases, 
the exact force of the various uses of the Participles, as 
there explained, can be maintained. It would rather 
seem that, frequently, the adoption of one or other 
of alternative forms or constructions, — the agree- 
ment of the Participle with its subject in Gender and 
Number, or its use in what is generally called its 

Absolute form, with ^STT or without, etc., — depends 

upon the fancy or taste of the writer or speaker, and 
not on any rigid rule, just as, in English, one writer 
may prefer to write, “ Going on his way , he was 
attacked, another chooses to write, “As he went on 
his way, he was attacked 

223 . fVith or without , Agreeing with subject 

or in Absolute form. A careful consideration of the 
numerous illustrations of the use of the Participles 
which will be found in the following sections, will, 
it is believed, tend to confirm the statement made in 

the last paragraph. Possibly, the forms with ^TT 
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do tend to suggest something in the way of continu- 
ousness, but it is certainly not more than a tendency, 
and the same idea of continuousness is often present 

where the is not present, e.g 

%T ^mT 

Spending money on me and seeing me happy, dis- 
pleases you. The spending and seeing him happy 
refer not to one item of expenditure and one look at 
the happy youth, but to a continuous expenditure, 
etc. With the Perfect Participle of a Transitive 
Verb, the frequently carries with it the passive 

meaning; but its use does not involve this, nor does 
it have any such effect on the Imperfect Participle. 

The Participle may agree with the subject to 
which it refers, in Gender and Number, as mrft 
3TT7TT %T sNf ZRX, Seeing her dying mother. Or, 
when used predicatively after an Accusative, with 
%T, it may be in the form of the masc. singular, 
irrespective of the Gender and Number of the subject 
of the Participle, e.g., ^ 'TPIT ^ f 

(see previous section). Or, it may appear in the 
masculine constructive form. This is frequently 
called the Absolute form, though, strictly speaking, 
this word ought, perhaps, to be confined to those 
cases in which the subject of the Participle is not the 
same as the subject of the main Verb in the sentence, 
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nor of an Accusative governed by that main Verb, 
e.g., SI* *§* When he 

had been reigning for a long time. 

It would be impossible, we believe, to formulate 
any rule or rules stating under what conditions one 
idiom would be more correct than another. Un- 
doubtedly, in some sentences, certain constructions 
are preferable, in some probably absolutely necessary; 
but in many instances alternatives are open, and the 
choice depends not on rule, but on taste and custom. 
Different authors have their preferences. 

224- Various uses oj the Participles. Perhaps the 
following represent the main uses of the Parti- 
ciples : — 

1. As attributive Adjectives. 

2. As predicative Adjectives (see paragraph 
■below). 

3. As Nouns. 

4u As Verbal Nouns. 

5. Compounded with the Verbs. 

6. Special uses and idioms. 

Frequently, the Participles do Dot assume the 
functions of Adjectives, but retain their verbal 

force, e.g., Tuft fTT STfT, 

The minister thinking him to be a sinful man, said. 
Here it is that is the Adjective, whilst the 

Participle, can only be styled adjectival 
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in a very loose sense. The Part, does not describe 
what sort of a man the minister was, but gives the 
thoughts which led him to say what he did say. 
The force of the Part, here is far more verbal than 
adjectival. The sentence might equally well have 

run, jpsft § fifi T TT T ft | 

9 »^T. Thus written, we have an 

ordinary Verb to express that which is expressed by 
the Participle in the other sentence. 

As the idiomatic uses of the Imperfect and 
Perfect Participles differ considerably in some cases, 
it may be well to consider them separately. 


THE IMPERFECT PARTICIPLE. isfc 4 U<i|>dtG 

^Ntt 


225. To avoid multiplication of the divisions of our 
subject, we may now dismiss from consideration the 
question as to whether each Participle is attributive, 
predicative, or something else. 

1 . The Participle in agreement with its subject 
in Gender and Number . 


(a) With the Nominative . 

The weeping girl reached home. 

wrr^t %r far Doing all 

these things let the man remain steadfast. 

%t |^T *3** m m §stt wrtsr 
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TT | 9 Doing these things » a 

man, tfwn while living in his own house % by devotion 
to God , can secure salvation . *Tf vft TTrft 

/STio a /60 weeping and crying ran 

to them. TX*n cTSi ^?fl' JJ^TT %T 

^1*1 it I, Up to the present time, the 

fame of the king abides , giving teaching to his subjects. 

w muft i^r nl % |t f, 

They both, even while still alive, become as though 
dead. (Notice that with one participle the 
is used not with the second). 

(b) With the Accusative and other Cases. srfar 

%t wnm jprc ^^?tt pn 

{He) saw a fire shining or a lamp burning . ^8^ 

lift 3T*T%T %T TTTCT t , lie has 

slain the sleeping innocent children. SSTFT %T |»1T^ 
mwt Int *TR STf¥ I^T, I never saw you 

doing any work. (*T& is pi., to agree with SSTHT )„ 
In the two following sentences, the Participle 
in a very true sense has for its subject the subject 
of the principal Verb, and yet it is an Adjective 

belonging to the word 33PT, and, as such, agrees 
with it in Gender and Case. It is the construct, 
form, sing, maso., because IjTTO is the Accus. of time. 
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The woman at the time of her 

going away said. %r^ mm, ^t the 

time of his going> he began to think . 

2. The Participle in its Absolute form * not 
agreeing with its subject in Gender and Number . 

(a) With the Nominative, ftR^ 5* 3JPFT 

SnCFfTT Some one in praise of his 

religious teacher said. The sentence is, literally, 
praising his teacher said, and might mean, while he 
was praising his teacher , he said something about 
some other subject ; but the context would probably 
show that what he said was the very praising of the 

guru, Saying this 

again and again, she once more started crying. 

(b) With the Accusative and other Cases. 

ttstt £ ssrrft ^t, When the king saw 

him Coming along. 

'THIT, He found both the girls asleep. 

3. Not infrequently, the subject of the Parti- 
ciple is not the same as the subject of the main Verb 
in the sentence. (This, of course, is also true of 2 b, 
but not in the same way). These instances 
correspond with the usually accepted meaning of 
the word “ Absolute,” as applied to the use of Parts 
of Speech. 

17 
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55^ 3TRT ^ *Ht, He went on 

talking and then, his words ceased. Or, more lit., 
He talking talking, his word stopped. 

m % «*nr«r If It w, 

Talking on thus the mind of the old lady 

became absorbed _in the thought of God. 

iTfm f ^ srcft §rc Itt 

%T f TT vRTrrr | } It appears to me 

that in spending money on my behalf and in seeing 
me happy you find unhappiness . %T 

sarSreft |*srr, When he saw his sister coming 

alone. STHW ^TTT |TflV iff 

She sees a new state of affairs coming about 
before her very eyes. 

4. The Imperfect Participle with This has 
sometimes been called the Adverbial Participle. It 
is, however, just one use of the Part., the convey- 
ing the idea that, at the very time that, the act was 

taking place e.g., ^ OT %T% ^Tll, 

A.s soon as ever they heard it, they all came running . 
H H 1 , Upon my death. TR? ^ 

%t wp aft* mm, On hearing this, Jahangir 
became very angry. 
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5. Occasionally, the Participle becomes about 
equal to a Noun or the Infinitive. The following 
sentences illustrate these and similar points : — 

f f, I have not yet 

risen from sleep. TR/TT SRT ^ Wirfl', What will not 


a dying man do ? %wt % 

»H ml , On receiving it , the thought of you, came to me. 
^smT t, How can you go ? 


f*Tf, Has ( anyone ) heard of {anyone) doing {it) ? 

6. Compounded with other Verbs. Sometimes, the 
Impferfect Participle is compounded with or 

3 TRT, and then conveys the idea of continuous- 
ness, e.g., $ if, They keep on doing 

so. pKdl ^mn He keeps stumbling . 


There is one use of ^TITTF TipiT which is distinct 

from the above, being an idiomatic way of expressing 
the idea of something having come to an end, e.g. t 

wwt All the brightness 

of the silver passed away. 


c e 

THE PERFECT PARTICIPLE. or 

TTtt TOT. 


226. As already stated, one principal difference 
between the Imperfect and Perfect Participles is 
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that the latter have often a passive meaning. The 
Participles are so important in Hindi composition 
that illustrations of the use of the Perfect Participles 
are given even where the use does not materially 
differ from the use of the Imperfect Participle. 

1. a. The Perfect Participle agreeing with its 
subject in Gender , Number, and Nominative. 

*FT ?fr f^^T* If STITT f3TT *TT, Their 

mind was set on God fldfi % 1T*T 

^pSTT TfST *TT, Tie having fought with Ravan was 

lying dead. TT^ ^ 'S’fTfa Ml^ST 5RjTT cTff 

fai*T 37*$ f, The wind' driven clouds are 

wandering around in various directions hither and 
thither. (Notice that here the Part, is passive in 

meaning.) fa* *r* fnr *»£ fa* $371$ 5 % f, 

He is seated with his hands to his head and bowed 
head. (Lit., having bowed his head.) *TT* 

fTO If fafa 3$ f *, Two or 

three men appear to be sitting there with long staffs 
in their hands. 

b. The Participle agreeing with the Accus - 
ative, etc., in Gender and Number. 35^ 5TSTK 
^fa*t 'T* *T*T WT |5TT ^T. They saw Jatayu 
lying dead on the ground. ^ Tfqffa ^*T %T$ 
% 4WR ^H3v?TT STT, It teas shining like gold 
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purified in the fire. (Passive meaning of Part.). 
RR RRR RT<0*f RT wm RRT, When he 

knew that calamity had Come upon his life. (Notice 
the use of the pi. RT^f for “ life ”). Rf Rnft 
W m W RTR $TRRT, This man will suffer 
the fruit of his own doings. RR c|Ri 
^ felt SiT $T*T*t, Until then will they suffer the 
sufferings inflicted on them by God (Pass). 

R RTSTOT %T RRR gTC RT ^TT % faR RTRT 

The king also having seen a Brahman who 
had come to his door for alms, RigJ 

Having seen the day to have risen. 

It should be noted that, in addition to this use 
of the form of the Active Participle with a passive 
meaning, the true passive Participle is also used. 

fe^rV % fog |tr r*t rrr 

•s. 

RTT RTR When the time comes for any work that 
has been commenced to be completed . 335TRH '35^ 

SnRTRT^T RFTT WR RRR faiRT, He gave 
an account of the injustices which had been inflicted 
on him. 

2. a. The Participle in the Absolute form, with a 
Nominative subject. Rf? RRi RRTR R1RTCR %T 

RffV She is in the house with an orphan 
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child which she has brought. 

Saving washed my feet, I aw, sitting here. 

% Tr^r fV f % ssttos^t 

%t n«ft, Sitting close to her sister , on account of her 
great weariness , she has fallen asleep. f*nfw 
9iT sft - , The maiden teas 

walking about, having laid hold of the king's hand . 

2RSIT % Jsnr^T tNt §^r 

tfTO mi, The eldest girl, with her head 
bowed down on account of bashfulness come to him. 

In the following sentence, the Participle is in the 
singular, although the subject is plural. This is 
in accordance with the rule about an Adjective used 
predicatively and following an Accus. with %T, 

^ 3 TTfT f^TT 

TOT I’, We fi nd them lying in a field amidst dust 
and dirt. 

b. The Participle in the absolute form , with 
Accusative and other Cases. 35nT5T%T^K 

If WT ^ TWU, He found himself lying 
on a led in a room. TfTTf % fsft, For a 

traveller who has lost his way. 

The vision came to him as he sat in his house. 
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3. The following sentence furnishes us with a 
good illustration of the full Absolute use of this form. 

If ig^ irc 

sm mi %t ^ Having seen her brother 

with a halter thrown round his neck and ivith his face 
cast down. 

4. Sometimes the Perfect Participle is found 
having much of the force of a Verbal Noun or of 

the Infinitive. fircT fmV % 'sre *mr m* 

tfi jf) , Without anyone telling her she started 
to do the work of the house. *rt f*RT 
m5T <fPt, Without fighting, they fied hither and 
thither. fir 

Why do we become his enemies just because 
of people’s chatter. 

5. In some cases, the Participle becomes 

practically a Noun, §5TcU, He hears 

not my spoken), (word), i.e.. He does not obey me. 
Words formed from a jingle on a Verb, in its simple 
form, and its Causative, are used in this way. 

imt (>rrar ) equals “ rumour ,” “ hearsay .” ^TT 
VITOT is s more strictly speaking, an Adjective rather 
than a Noun, the article referred to being under- 
stood. The word means ready-made , as contrasted 
with something made to order. 
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6. The Perfect Participle, or another word 
bearing that form, is used in the formation of 
Compound Verbs. It is found with 9 1^*1 1 and 

9PRT. With the first, we have, e.g., fora T 
He wishes to do it, meaning very much 
the same as 9?T*TT 9T^cil With the second, 

^ foraT conveying the idea of conti- 

nuousness or repetition, He keeps on doing it. 

Sir George Grierson and Dr. Kellogg consider 
that these forms are not Participles, but Verbal 

Nouns. 99 aft* fosnif apffoj 5RT 3SR foraT 

i| , Ten or twenty women are desirous of 
saluting the saint. 9 ^ 39 % |£, 

I wish to say something to him . 3TRT 

The train was on the point of arriving . ^TrT 

9|7T % %T9 mm mm f, Hay and night 

many people keep coming and going. 99 foraT 9 !^T, 
Keep on doing this. 

Note the following also. TTt 99T : 39%T 9f¥ 
What ! ought he to remain there 

doing nothing ? 

7. A few other sentences are given to illustrate 
some further nses of the Perfect Participle or of 
forms identical with those of the Perfect Participle. 

a. 99 mss fs mp mm ^ mn, 
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It is some ten or fifteen years since he came and took 
up his abode here. This is a common and very 

useful idiom. ss far f s fa, it is ten days ago 
that . . m 

b. They are going along in 

the forest. "<5nrft She was ( slowly ) dying. 

Probably, neither these nor the forms in the follow- 
ing sentences are Participles. 

c. ^ ^TrTT I, Me is going along. 

% ^ ^?TT J, I say this to you. 

CONJUNCTIVE PARTICIPLE, 

227 . Forms. The Conjunctive Participle may con- 
sist of the stem of the Verb alone, or may have 
added to it or Thus, from 3||5tl'. 

the forms are '5JT, WT%, Sometimes 

forms are met with ending in and e.g., 

These must be regarded as dia- 
lectical forms, rather than as standard Hindi. 

Of the forms given, that terminating with 
is the one most widely and commonly used at the 
present time. The form with % was far more used 
some 40 or 50 years ago than at present. The 
simple stem form is by no means uncommon, and the 
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form is occasionally found. If there be any 
difference in the use of these various forms, it is 
this, that the stem form is preferred when the Con- 
junctive Part is very closely related to the following 
Verb. In some cases, the two might be taken for a 

Compound Verb, e.g., % 5TRT, This, we have seen, 
does become a Compound Verb in the contracted 
form <di«4i' Notice % having taken, go ; here, 

frequently, the meaning is, Take {it) along. 

The main advantage of having these alternative 
forms is not to convey any difference in meaning or 
force, but to afford variety where there are more 
Conjunctive Participles than one in a sentence. 
The following well illustrates this point. 

Sift STfrT ¥T 3R ^ ^rTT 

fVrT^T %T %T WW 

f % TR 5TT ^ |T 

fTO .. .One day, having bathed 

and performed worship , having given large gifts to 
the Brahmins, having satisfied deities and fore- 
fathers {by toorship), taking saints and pundits {with 
them), having approached the holy Vaishampayan, 
having "bowed down , having stood and elapsed hands , 

{they) began to speak , saying 

The Conjuntive Participle finds its main use in 
the avoidance of two Verbs in the same sentence. 
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Where we should say, He went there, called a 
servant, and said,” the Hindi would neatly express 

it by 3 TT %T fSTTO ^T. 

228. Idiomatic Uses. 

Temporal. The Hindi name, f^IT, 

C\ 7 

the verb which deals with past time , is, on the whole, 
more correct than the English name. Conjunctive, 
for, generally speaking, the fact referred to in this 
Conjunctive Participle is something which precedes 

the action of the main Verb, not something which 

_____ ^ 

occurs at the same time, e.g., STfT 

%T Having gone there, he 

gathered them all together . ^ 

having gone into the house, what did he 

see ? IFwV %T ^PTT, Saving called 

the minister, he began to enquire. % $ s 3* ^ 
5fT^|T, Whatever having seen you have come. 

This is the more common force of this Conjunc- 
tive Participle, but at times it does indicate some- 
thing which take place contemporaneously with the 
act indicated by the mam Verb, or in another way 
declares what is conveyed by the main Verb. Thus, 

VWT 9* 9i£T, He gave him to understand. 
It was by what he said that he tried to bring hia 
hearer to his senses. In his 
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answer he explained. He did not give him an 
answer, and then explain ; the answer was the ex- 
planation. 

229. Adverbial. The Conjunctive Participle is 
not infrequently used with Adverbial force. OTTOTO 

Do it cautiously , or with great care . 

fowl WR>, Know assuredly. fif$N 

Especially, as in 5 ? ^ tl^T, I made 

enquiries specially about this. 

230. One idiom is worthy of notice, viz, the use of 

with the force of the comparative degree, 
e.g., «r^ 5 T | 9 She is ever so much 

better than 1 . ^ 5 ff¥ f^T%»TT, 

You will find no greater poet than he. *inT*T W 
%nt ssra* | j There is no meaner occupa- 

tion than begging. 

A pleonastic use of greatly affected by 

writers, now and again, especially some commen- 
tators, etc., is only noticed to warn the student 

against the adoption of it. W 

Miq There is no great sin in a lie 

attached to the performance of one's duty. Such 
ungrammatical affectations should be shunned. 
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Where a double Verb be used, <STR TPPff: 
I*, etc., in this Conjunctive Participial form, the 
suffix is only added to the second Verb. 3TFT 

Se did it knowingly . i.e. 

deliberately. Saving eaten and 

drunk , they went to sleep. 

Two or more phrases, constructed in this way, 
may be used in the same sentence. In such cases, 
different forms are commonly employed, e. g ., 

?r fV If snrsfft 

flWIT nSPET ^ *rm Hamchandra , 

having taken the bow from his hand and having with 
ease strung it, fixed dn arrow on the string. Some- 
times, however, the same form is repeated. 

*me*hiK |t snft 

*1^, Saving seen this wonderful feat , 

JParashuram having become ashamed, having greatly 
praised him, went away. 

The subject of the Conjunctive Participle is 
generally the same as that of the following Verb, 
but not invariably so. Such sentences as the follow- 
ing are found. 3OT$ , Saving heard 

this , mercy came (into his heart). 3PC' 

m nftar TS W, Saving seen all this, 

his face became sallow (with consternation). 
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231. 


f ♦ 

THE NOUN OF AGENCY. TOT. 

The form with i^|TI is not much used, that 


employing the suffix ^T5IT is the one generally 


current. This suffix is added to the inflected form 
of the Infinitive. 


The Noun of Agency, in the case of Active 
Verbs, indicates the “doer;" with Neuter Verbs, 
the one who experiences the state expressed by tbe 
Verb. This Noun of Agency is used for both persons 
and things, for masc. and fem., and 

Thus, 'Rrastareft, a writer ; %T* 

a sleeper. 

Actually, these words are Adjectives of two 
terminations, e.g., Sis servants 

who were going. But, in common with many 
Adjectives, they may become Nouns, and are then 
fully declined as Nouns. These Nouns of Agency 
retain their verbal power of governing other Nouns 

in the Accusative Case, e.g., ^TTf 

tr%TgTT s q gff TT Those who know 

the languages, dresses, manners and customs of many 
countries. 

One special use of this Noun of Agency calls for 
notice. It often carries with it the idea of immediate 

futurity. ^IFNtSIT t, Re is about to go. >H|lf 
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^ SRWT% t, He is 

about to make the journey to Simla this month. 

It may be mentioned here that l<dl is not only 
added to the inflected Infinitives, but to Nouns also, 
e g., irfawnfr, Westerners. 3 T fFn%i %T, To the 
'people of that place. people who live 

at Brindaban. ’3*1% 3P8T, His later books. 

Some may not approve of these forms, but they are 
at times used by quite good writers. 

(contraction for is idiomati- 

cally used to express what must inevitably come to 
pass. It is also used of a person in the sense that, 
he's a coming man, i.e., destined to become great. 

THE CONTINGENT FUTURE. 

232. This Tense is formed from the stem of the 
Verb, with the additional endings given in the Para- 
digms. With open root, if is often used instead of 

^r, e.g„ pi: for The % for 

as in is a somewhat dialectical form, but 

is in frequent use by some writers. 

The Hindi name for this Tense, 4 jWn 8IE r 
the Possible Future , well represents its general’ 
character. It expresses that which may be. 
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Its main uses are probably included in the 
following division. It may express : — 

1. A condition. 

2. A possiblity. 

3. A wish. — Optative. 

4. An interrogation. 

5. With the Force of an Absolute Future. 

In modern Hindi, there is a very marked ten- 
dency to use either two contingent Futures or two 
Absolute Futures in a sentence where logical exact- 
ness would demand one Contingent and one Abso- 
lute Fut., e.g., 7ft If they come, they 

will see. The 3STPT is conditional and quite pro- 
blematical. The uncertainty is rightly expressed by 
the Contingent Future, but the statement made, that 
if this condition be fulfilled “ they will see,” has no 
uncertainty involved ; and therefore in this case, the 
use of the Absolute Future seems perfectly correct. 
Most writers, however, at the present time would in 

this sentence use either two Cont. Futures, SSETT^T Hi 
or two Abs. Futures, 7ft One is 

led to compare the corresponding disinclination in 
England to employ the Subjunctive, e.g., If he comes , 
I will see him, instead of, If he come I will see him. 

233. 1. Conditional. The conditional clause may 

be introduced by ifi m, when, or some 
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similar word, or may stand alone. 'SfHT HI 

7TT^jt*T ^ 71 II, If he go, he will ascertain. ^ 33TTW 
When he arrives , let me know. ^rNl ?ft 
$ljr, If I go, I shall see. 

This Contingent Futui’e in the protasis may be 
followed in the apodosis by an Imperative, an Abso- 
lute Future, or by another Cont. Future. 5JPTK 

3 I* *7^1 STTTTf ^|7T5rra7rf 

If in speaking you he. careful about these 
five things , you will be saved from, many troubles. 
(Notice that the second Cont. Fut. is equal in 

meaning to an Absolute Fut.). 

SJT?rr ^ It rft 5TTR % 5R%T, If your anger does 

If I speak, what shall I say ? gpj 

w§r snc snsir 7f^r % f^r to. 

Until he seize and destroy him, the days will not pass 
happily. 

Sometimes, the conditional clause comes second 
in the sentence, 

wm 5WT fa g* |t fa *Tf g*$i^ 

5^, Therefore deal with others as you desire 
that they should deal with you. 


not calm down, then say to yourself, 2R|T W 
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234. 2. 'Possibility. That which may happen. 

snf fowT | fa pr % 

* W7T5RT ; What righteous deed have 

I performed that I should have the possibility of 
passing my time in happiness ? 37TO 

The king may take his life. SETT^T 
^t| <r fa* % Whether he come to-day or 

after a few days. *T ^T. Whether it be so or not. 
***?* | fa trfecr m%, it is possible that the 
pundit may come. 3T17T This may mean, 

Should the matter become manifest or, it may about 
equal the force of the Absolute Future, and mean, The 

matter will out. r^i 3R As far as possible . 

235 - 3 . Optative. % ^TfTTT | fa 3* |t, 

I desire that my son may become illustrious. *r *^r 
^T^rTT fa I do not wish 

that his progress should be hindered. ^ 

wfeuf *fa TSFTT %T«T |f 

This as also my other failings , if they be 
fit to be forgiven , then may they be forgiven. faRTiT 

fa* 3* sm* % srsnr 3** 

fa* k*m *T* faiT ^7T §*flTF 
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As long as you remain separated from 
your kith and kin , so long may the gods be with you 
in your wanderings and prosper you. 3RHT 

Whateoer tvork he do, let him do it 
with discrimination. 

236. 4. Interrogative. 

3RT, Sow shall we do it ? 

Boiv can I leave you alone ? 

?RT SjfrR I 'Sft *Tf? WR 3JTT What power has 
he that he should be able to come here ? 

fsrcr^r, What news shall I write and send ? $f 

\X» 

Shall I speak ? May he now go ? 

237. 5. Equal to Absolute Future. It has been 
stated above that the Contingent Future is very 
largely employed in the apodosis where the Absolute 
Future might be expected, and where the meaning 
is that of the Absolute Future. There are other 
eases also where the Contingent Future appears to 
carry the force of the Absolute Future. f*$t*T* 
\ , 1/ I get (it), I will give (it to you). fTl fflHifct 

K* 

sum, We will join together and acquire riches. 
(Unless this he taken as Optative, Let us acquire 
wealth). 
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In some instances, an immediate future appears 
to be indicated. 5 T in?fr $t mrr *Kfr, 

If you will not take it ill % I will speak one word . 
*rr zjrc ?^§f , 1 will go and see . 

THE ABSOI/DTE rUTURE. 

238. This Tense also is formed from the stem of 
the Verb. *TT, masculine singular, feminine, 
and masculine pi., are added to the forms of the 
Contingent Future. 

The uses of this Tense may be grouped as 
follows 

1. The Definite Future. 

2. The Interrogative. 

3. The Conditional. 

4 t. Special use of llTTT. 

239. 1. The Definite Future. Little explana- 
tion is needed concerning this. It is the simple 
statement that a certain thing will happen. Neces- 
sarily, there is uncertainty about the future, but 
when this is intended to be made prominent, it is 
generally indicated by a subordinate phrase, e.g. f 

If ^rrsrar |r % tot ssrraft, 1 expect he wm 

come to-morrow . 

One or two illustrations are given. 

If people 

look at me (lit., in my direction ), then I shall not he 
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able to do it. f* 3*^ *FT We will go 

with gou. f IT %sn Si sftll % *81, We will 

fight with the tvarriors of the army. S*HPC %FTfSi 

faS f%5=m |t For 

people out of work, anxiety in seeking work will be 
far removed. 

Generally, where this form is used to express the 
presumptive Future, the presumption is expressed in 

some way. *Tf 5T H* < fa 3THT SiT *%ST |Fn, 

Understanding that you will have trouble. This 
might also mean, Thinking that you must be in 
trouble. 

240 , Interrogative. The simple interrogative 
calls for little in the way of illustration. I *RT 
What will they do ? »ii When 

will she come ? tpc fef ^Si*TT ? Can it be 

obtained for that ? 

Often, the use of the interrogatory form indi- 
cates a strong negative to the question asked. <1^|| 

l Will the king do such a thing ? The 
intended meaning is, Certainly not. 

1 Will such doughty warriors fly ? Never. 

w *lTf 3PT<J 3 w m \ Where 

shall I find a brother like JBharat in the whole world ? 
The implied answer is "Nowhere.” 
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241. 3. The Conditional. This use of the 

Absolute Future has been referred to in treating of 

the Contingent Future (Sect. 232). 

TOT ?hr 

to^rt, Should anyone see them at that time , he will 
regard them as altogether uncivilized . 'SW TWS 

SjffJT cPCf %*TT 

As long as I live, I will take care of you 
as I would of a little sister. In both these sentences, 
the meaning of the first Future is that of the 
Contingent Future. 

242. 4. Special use of %PTT. The form ^T*TT is 

frequently used with the force of the Presumptive 
Imperfect or Perfect. Often it may be considered 
as a contracted form of one of these Tenses. 

tm «T SrtT'B frr ^mr, There must he some 

reason for the delay. |*J 1*1 3 TOT*T 

Such poor people there mtist he in many countries . 

TO% TOR %rt TOTT * Inn, No Other 

man of learning Can be his equal. 

Not infrequently, |rt is used in an answer 

with similar force, e.g., TO^^t?|RT, Is he 
in the house ? Ne will be , i.e., I expect he is. 
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*RTT fa# 5# ^*1 3 ^TT# |fa? 

es. 

Will there he such sinful beings in any other country r 
Yes, there will be. 

IMPERATIVE. fafa. 

243. This also is from the stem, of the Verb. The 
simple stem, for the singular ^SfT, go, for the pi. ^T, 
is added, go. 

It has been pointed out that the forms often 
given in Grammars for the 1st and 3rd persons do 
not belong to the Imperative. They are simply 
the forms of the Contingent Future copied out. 
They belong to the Contingent Future, not to the 
Imperative, being hortatory, not imperative in their 
force. 

The respectful forms, #fat, #fafarr, 
#fa^T, though rightly included in the Imperative, 
are, strictly speaking, not imperatives. They convey 
not a command, but a request. In #rfa<ri| |, 

there is apparent affinity with the simple Future as 
well as with the Contingent Future form, suggesting 
a comparison with such an English phrase as “ Will 
your honour be pleased to do so.” All three respect- 
ful forms presuppose the use of 35TTT, or some 
similar title of respect. 

What has been written about the use of the 
Pronouns applies fully here, and practically covers 
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the matter of the use of these Imperative forms. 
The 2nd singular may be wisely neglected as regards 
using it, although, as already stated, among Indians 
themselves, it is often used with children, pupils 
and others, as indicating affection and paternal 
regard rather than conveying any idea of contempt. 
The plural may be used in addressing servants 
and others in a similar position. Of the respective 

forms, is the one most commonly used ; 

is generally reserved for persons of great 
dignity ; is but little used. In form, it 

suggests a 2nd person plural, and appears to be 
sometimes used in addressing numbers of people 
together. It is by no means, however, confined to 
this. I find it used by a girl to her elder sister, 
and with ^T. Ton go ( with me) also. 

Again, it is used by a king to his prime minister, 
and with him also is used, evidently indicating 

familiarity and regard, the forms and 

being used. 

One or two illustrations of 1 the other forms are 
given. Wl mV 3»T 

Be pleased to go whenever you are inclined to. 

Be pleased to go on board . 

A servant speaking to his royal master says, 
Sear me. 
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Pardon mo for my harsh 

words. 

It should be remembered that the 3rd plural of 
the ordinary Contingent Future is also used horta- 

tively. 33TTT *fTOcTT *5T, Bender me help. 

The Infinitive is also used as a gentle Impera- 
tive. Do this , please. 

With ^ and ^T, and corresponding forms of 
all the Verbs, for the negative, is used. With i 
the respectful forms, 5f is the correct word, though 
*TcT is occasionally found. 

THE TWELVE TENSES FORMED FROM 
THE PARTICIPLES. 

244. We have now to consider the twelve Tenses 
formed from the Imperfect and Perfect Participles, 
six from each. These twelve Tenses naturally fall 
into six pairs, the first of each pair representing 
the act as incomplete (the Imperfect Participle), 
the second as complete (from the Perfect Participle). 
In either case, the time referred to may be past, 
present or future, but the action is either complete 
or incomplete, respectively, at the time referred to. 
The point can be easily illustrated by English 
sentences. He was making it ; He is making it ; 
He will be making it He had made it ; He has 
made it ; He will have made it. These sentences in 
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Hindi would be rendered by Tenses formed from the 
Imperfect and Perfect Participles, though, as a 
matter of fact, there is no Tense in Hindi exactly 
corresponding with the English Future-Perfect. 
It is true there is a literal equivalent, 

%FTf, and the literal translation of this 
might deceive one and give the impression that we 
had here an exact equivalent. The literal transla- 
tion of the sentence is, “ He will have made it,” not, 
however, with the meaning of the Future-Perfect, 
but of the Presumptive Perfect. The sentence does 
not mean in Hindi that at some future time he 
will be in the position of one who has done the work, 
but that the conviction of the speaker is that he has 
already made whatever is being spoken about. This 
point is thus elaborated to make the student realize 
that the Hindi Tenses do not always exactly corres- 
pond in meaning and scope with English Tenses 
which are their nearest equivalents. The student 
will, however, find that Hindi is capable of giving 
very full and exact expression, through its Verb, 
of many niceties, as regards time, etc. When not 
capable of expression by the Tenses of the ordinary 
Verb, there are always available various Compounds, 
very pliable and effective. Take an illustration. 
We wish to say that a person is coming, meaning 
that he has already left his house and is actually 
on the way. 3T^ 5TRTT Re is coming, might 

express this, but does not necessarily do so, as the 
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sentence is ambiguous, as ambiguous as the English, 
“ Christmas is coming.” The Hindi might express 
what we wished it to, but might also mean that, 
he is about to come , or that, he is in the habit 
of coming. We have, however, only to use the 
phrase, SgTT an d all is clear as daylight. 

This means that the coming has been started and is 
still proceeding — he is actually on the road. 

As we consider the twelve Tenses one by one, 
it will become manifest that each one does not 
exactly carry out the functions which are arranged 
for it in the admirable scheme presented. The 
symmetry is not quite so exact as at first appears, 
e.g., the Past Perfect is not exactly equivalent to 
the English Pluperfect, “ he had gone,” etc. It 
mag mean that, often it does not. Recognizing 
these facts, the statement may still be maintained 
that the Hindi Verb is very scientific in ita 
arrangement and most efficient. The twelve Tenses 
under consideration may be thus tabulated : 


From the Imperfect 

Participle. 

Indifinite Imperfect, 
he eats. 


From the Perfect 
Participle. 

Indefinite Perfect. 

T3TTT, he ate. 


Present Imperfect. Present Perfect. 

^ ^STRIT i|, he is eating. 59$ 9TRT i|, he has eaten . 
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Past Imperfect. Past Perfect. 

sr$*3T?rr *11, he was eating. ^TT, he had 

eaten. 

Contingent Imperfect. Contingent Perfect. 

WIT should he be eating. ^T, 

should he have eaten . 

Presumptive Imperfect. Presumptive Perfect. 

^TfiT ^Hll. he must be eating. ^ET*T |T1TT, 

he must have eaten. 

Past Contingent Imperfect. Past Contingent 

Perfect. 

*sfTrIT ^TcfT, had he been WTf had 

eating. he eaten. 

THE INDEFINITE IMPERFECT. 

245. That difficulties exists with reference to this 
Tense may be inferred from the fact that 'Indian 
Grammarians appear to be unable to agree about 
its name. Much of the difficulty possibly arises 
from this, that the form of this Tense is often used 
as a contraction for other Tenses. 

Some Hindi scholars have gone so far as to take 
the position that there is no such Tense as the In- 
definite Imperfect, but that this form is always a 
contraction to express some other Tense and that 
its place is only assigned to it in the scheme of 
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Tenses, for the sake of symmetry. We shall, how- 
ever, see that the Tense is a real one and quite a 
serviceable one. 

The Tense refers to an action (or experience) as 
actually proceeding, still unfinished, but contains 
no reference to the time when the action takes 
place ; it might have been going on in the past, it 
may be proceeding in the present, it may belong 
to the . futui’e. An English sentence may help to 
show how reference may be made to an action as 
actually proceeding, with no reference to the time 
of its occurrence. “A man speculates, he becomes 
involved in financial difficulties, he grows desperate , 
he blows his brains out.” It is a suppositious case 
of what may have happened, what may be happen- 
ing, what may happen at some future time. Some- 
what similarly with this Indefinite Imperfect, but 
with importance difference. It is seldom used in a 
sentence like the above } the Hindi has two clauses, 
the first conditional, the second indicating some- 
thing in the way of the outcome from the condition 
referred to in the first clause, the Indifinite 
Imperfect being used in both clauses. 

^rRTTT, Me who goes knows. There is no refer- 
ence to time, let the condition be carried out, at anp 
time, let a man •* go and the knowledge will be 
gained. It is in such sentences that this Tense is 
mostly employed ; the application may be to 
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universal truths or to circumstances arising in the 
life of an individual. 

f^T^T *l^f ( |Trn understood in the second clause, 
but unexpressed, unnecessary with ) } He who 
does not give his king sound advice, is not his friend. 

. In the following sentence it is not a general truth 
that is given but the circumstances in an individual 

life. sit trfrr^cr firom 

Whenever he comes across a good pundit , 
he asks him this question. A man speaking of the 
trouble that “clever” people bring about says, K 

3 SfrT * tlft 

If there were not so many clever people 
in the world , how many matters would become easy. 

In the following there may be a reference to 
the past ; if so, the Indef. Imperf. would be used for 
the Past Contingent, but the statement is fairly 
general and the Tense is probably the Indef. Imperf ; 
it means, on your doing so and so, such and such a 
result would come about. 

frr ** ctt'* % farfoStT ^ if 

If you only make the slightest effort , 
then the enemies will not escape from being entangled 
in a network of difficulties from all directions. 
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Not infrequently, the sentence does refer to 
some special time, but the indications of that refer- 
ence are not contained in this Tense, but conveyed 

in some other way, e.g., 3*T 

If nfk. *T fSil 35TTOT H*|t f?R TO *TO %T 
*T *3*1 If 5TT5T If in the 

doings of past days he had not failed, or, let us say, 
had not wasted the time, then there would not be the 
repenting of to-day. Here the fact that the reference 

is to past days is contained in etc., not 

in *3*1, ^TpfrfT. 

The use of TIT, ...TIT, in sentences similar to the 
above, is very common. 

Occasionally, this Tense is used to express an 
earnest wish. I tvm, If *1 to% *<pr |t 

STT?TT, Oh, Ood, if 1 also could become like him. 

246. Sometimes the force of this Tense is not 
altogether. unlike that of the Contingent Future, the 
writer evidently having in his mind something 
which has reference to the future and not to a 
matter which has no reference to any particular time. 

f*mr to It to sttsi grrlrc 

Had 1 the power, I would make you happy 
this very day. 3FTOT Itstt vnnlnrrlT 
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If it would be of 

the slighest advantage to you, I tvould, without any- 
thing being said , let you go to-day. 

247. Sometimes it is equivalent in meaning to 
the Present Imperfect. It should he noticed that 
often the form practically stands for the Present 
Imperfect, because there is a in the sentence, 
and with the ^ may be idiomatically omitted. 

fasSiT girT |t WTHT, 

Whoever he smites with that, that man is immediate- 
ly shivered to atoms. Rc^PT % ^PT %T 

STIRT $**T % fiTR RfV f^Tf WTrTT ? 

JB y companioning with the good y who does not become 
great f a nd who does not go astray who companions 
with the had ? 

248. Now and again it is about equivalent to 
the Past Imperfect. cPT $T 

sum'll ^ cfk Then from 

whichever direction they were hearing sounds of 
Taralca, thither they were shooting their arrows. 

%r 3* 

% wit m If spit?*, 

He was earning his living by making boots, and the 
time that was left him from his work, he was devoting 
to the worship of God. 
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249. Sometimes, tbe Indefinite Imperfect, is 
equal to the Past Contingent Imperfect or Perfect 

in force. $t $rr£ n 

%Wif 9ft * 

3T?f Had he so desired , he would 

have given utterance to no unpleasant word huU Uhe 
others , would have said sweet things that would 

please his master . 

|Tm wt 3 *r frac fsrom 

&T* < 3 W UW VfTTT ^ ta, 

Sad there been such a writer at that time , he would 
surely have written something or the other in his own 
language and we should have possessed a specimen 
of the current language of that time . 

sr htc arerft frr %t smr fwn: 

SWAT, Had not my king slain him, he ( this 
one ) would have made you his prey. 

Had I known , I also would 

have done likewise. 

250. Occasionally, ithis Tense becomes almost 
equal to an Infinitive or Verbal Noun.[^T ^ 

ITT &T ^51 *TT There were two 

expedients, either to conciliate or to punish (i them ). 

19 
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251. Very often, when a Past Contingent Tense 
is used, the full form is not repeated in the 
second clause ; this Indefinite Imperfect takes its 
place. This will he illustrated under the Past 
Contingent Perfect Tense. 

INDEFINITE PERFECT- 

252. The most common use of this Tense is to 
express the simple fact that something was done, 01 
that something occurred, in the past, without anj 
indication as to the exact time when it occurred, 
The Tense might well be called “ The Vague Past 
Tense.” Any information about the time when, 
is indicated not by this Tense, but by some additional 

words of the sentence, e.g., ^ 9i^T, 

Upon hearing (this) he said. The Tense equals such 
English phrases as “ he went," “ he did it," “ he 
said " etc. 

The uses of the Tense may be given as below : 

253. 1 . Indefinite Past. SfTI % %T*T 

Many people died there. fmwi % ft 
Somewhere or other some one said. 

HTPT They left their houses and fled. 

Definiteness if often given by other words in the 
sentence. tRT Me went yesterday < 

It is ten years ago that 
the king went up ( against him). 
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254. 2. Sometimes (this Tense about equals the 

Present Perfect. WN $ 9CT % 3TTCT ft? 

5TPT3T% ff 1 Since when have you known that Rama - 
nand was coming ? The meaning is quite evidently, 
have you known ? ” not “ did you know ? ” *Pn 

Save you obeyed my order ? 

£55. 3. Sometimes it bears a meaning in which 

the force of the Contingent Perfect plays some part. 
It really becomes a kind of Puture Contingent 
Perfect, indicating the possibility of something that 
will have happened in the future- tuft fenft 
*RT fsRT *rfcfi fw *lcTT, If in any way it 
should have been obtained, apart from devotion it will 
not remain firm, ^ Tit 3TSTR 

4|mi t And when such a religious position shall 
have come about , then ignorance mill have come in. 
^ 5T Si^TT, Should 

he have become king, then no one will make the 
slightest fuss. 

256. 4. Closely akin to the above, is the use of 

the Tense as found in Proverbs and similar pithy 
sayings. The force then is, should such and such a 
thing have taken place, f^RT *PTT, 

fTC *RT ?ft ** *TOT, If a man has won he has lost, 
if he has lost he's dead man (referring to the fate of 
those who go to law). 
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THE PRESENT IMPERFECT. WflfFT 

257. In the case of perhaps all these Tenses 
which are formed from the combination of a Parti- 
ciple and some auxiliary, a consideration of the two 
parts separately often renders considerable help in 
understanding the exact force of the Tense. Take 
the present, e.g f, f + fORTrU 

^5IT, Me is. What is he doing ? writing. He 
is the man who is at present writing. 

With Neuter Verbs, caution is necessary as to 
the exact meaning. «fT?TT ^ may be correctly 
translated, “ he is going,” but what exactly does this 
mean ? In English, the general meaning would be, 
“ he 'is about to go,” and it might be, he is actually 
moving on his way. In Hindi, the latter is the true 
idea involved in the Tense, though it might mean 
the former, 'SflrTT f may mean (1) He is 

actually on his way, (2) He is in the habit of going, 
(3) He is about to go. 

The following uses may be noticed. One 
sentence to illustrate each may suffice, as this is a 
very simple Tense. 

1. The Actual Present. (The action going on 

at the present moment). Me is sleep- 

ing. 

2 . The Habitual Present, TO 
TOTT|? What work does he do ? 
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3. The Imminent Future. writ tottt fr, 

g* %«tt In* srrefr, I am going ahead ; you collect 
the army and follow. 

4t. The Historic Present. tot ^tt fo 

^ I, to *rf , to % to toto 

T? *?TOT Wlh What did he see ? One is saying 
this, another that, and they are all quarrelling among 
themselves. 

Very occasionally, the Present Imperfect is 
loosely used for the Contingent Imperfect, e.g., 

?ftT TO 5T F TTT T | Tit ... If your guru knows 

everything then ^ is evidently equal to 

^TTOT tt). 

THE PRESENT PERFECT. STTTO^. 

258. Little need be said about this Tense ; its 
use is quite simple. It has not the same variety 
of idiomatic uses which are common with some 
of the Tenses. It is equivalent to the English 
Perfect. IT ^THTT |T, i.e., (Sere) I am, having comet 
i.e., I have come. ^it fsnsT | %t I, 
This is what he has written. 33TPT TO TOT <3^ 
, TT 5 ft ff, They have obeyed all your words. TOIT TO 
411*1 The king has now come . 
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Occasionally, this Tense is used where we might 
expect to find the Indefinite Perfect. gT ^Ofei 
% ST3 |^T f, Vyas came after Valmiki. As 
Valmiki passed away many centuries ago, one might 
have expected to find !* not Similarly, 

I met him 

once or twice in Cawnpore. We should, however, 
notice here that, in Englih, we might use this, e.g., 
I have met him once or twice , instead of I met him 
once or twice. Probably, the reason of the construc- 
tion, both in the Hindi sentence and in English, is 
this, that the point under consideration is not the 
actual meetings, but the present slight familiarity 
with the man that rests on the fact of having met 

him once or twice. The has more of its 

distinctly participial force than is usual in the 
Present Perfect. 

In many sentences in which the form at first 
sight appears to be the Present Perfect, a little 
consideration will show that it is actually a Parti- 
ciple with the Present Tense of the verb “ to be.” 

Thus, ^ % tN znswt St f. This is not, 

Five men have seated themselves before the house, 
but. There are five men sitting ( 3ft ) i n front 

of the house . few fewft I, By whom 

was this book written P 3*% gsara f, 
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Re has written a book. In the first sentence, 
fenijV is the Participle ( ^b. The sentence 

really means, ?Tf ftfR Z& | J 

In the second sentence, we have the true Present 
Perfect. 

c 

THE PAST IMPERFECT. 

259. This is perhaps the simplest and clearest 
of all these twelve Tenses. It bears two shades of 
meaning 1 . 

1- *Tf SIT, At some past time he was 

actually doing it. 

2. The same sentence may mean, He was in 
the habit of doing it. This would be more distinctly 
expressed by ^ ^ f^TT ^T. 

Probably, all the uses of this Tense are included 
in the above, though slight modifications of meaning 
or force may be introduced by means of other words 
in the sentence, e.g Sff %T fSf! Wt ? 

When did he ever give anything to anybody ? The 
force of the Participle is here very weak, the mean- 
ing being that never did he do a generous act t6 
anyone. 

c 

THE PAST PERFECT. 

260. According to the scheme of the Tenses, 
this ought to equal the English Pluperfect. As the 1 
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Past Imperfect represented the subject of the Verb 
in the past as actually engaged in the action indi- 
cated by the Verb, so this Past Perfect should 
represent him, as being in the position of one who 
had already completed the action, i.e., Past Im- 
perfect, he was + writing, i.e., he was writing ; Past 

Perfect, he was + having written, i.e., he had written . 

c 

The Hindi , however, does not definitely, 

express this ; it does not, generally, as does the 
English Pluperfect, express the fact that something 
had been completed before another event occurred, 
but simply states the fact that something did occur 
in the past. The main difference between this 

Tense and the Indefinite Perfect is this 

that this indicates a more remote past. This 

Tense may, and at times does, equal the English 
Pluperfect, but does not do so as a rule. 

The following sentence illustrates the use of 
this Tense as a full Pluperfect. \5*T%T 3T3T SSfT'TS* 

mwqi If 

35T WTlf 

They greatly rejoiced , for, since Ramchandra had 
come to Jandkpur , having seen Ramchandra , the 
desire of all had been that in some way or other 
JanTci might be married to Ramchandra . 
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In the following sentence, the addition of 
indicates that the writer recognizes that the 
Past Perfect alone does not necessarily carry the 
force of the Eng. Pluperfect. sjxfa *CTC 

^ ^ fa^ 

\3Xg% IT^T . -Although by killing him, the promise 
of Chanahya had been fulfilled , nevertheless he 
considered that 

In the following, the Tense is evidently used as 
about equivalent to the ordinary Indefinite Perfect. 

We have, '3‘5 ! | T% ^ST%T WSTOT «IT, and then, as 

the reply, SSfT *T fa | 5TR. Evidently, 

both indicate simply a somewhat remote past. He 
explained to her. ..She said... Again, 

5 * %T ariprws 
5 TPTT, I read that booh and its style greatly pleased 
me. The XHTT Sff and SETHIT are apparently syn- 
chronous, and are evidently both the simple past. 

the context shows that, 
was born in Sitapur, is the right translation, not 
had been . So with the following : 

|m ttstt fan 

«J|, The gods having been pleased , gave that bow to 
King Jonah's ancestors. <( Gave,” not “ had given,” 
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is the meaning. Let one more illustration suffice. 

fmmwi grq k&n gfftf *z mz*x snrl 3 tto 

%rf w wnr «jt, At the time 

♦ ♦ 7 

when countless warriors were cut to pieces and 
yielded up their lives , at that time it seemed , to me 
as though...Qa\te clearly, yielded up and seemed , 
not, had yielded up , and, had seemed. 

r. 

CONTINGENT IMPERFECT. ^cWR. 

261. The Hindi name, “ the Possible Present,” 
admirably expresses the functions of this Tense. 
The componant parts, — the Imperfect Participle 
and the Contingent Future, — clearly indicate its 
general force , the action indicated by the Participle 
may be taking place. Whereas the Contingent 
Future more often refers to the future than the 
present, this Contingent Imperfect more frequently 
has reference to something that may be occurring 

at the present time. Trfaw qrosTT 

% vtrF It, j Regard that 
country as holy , where God’s devotees may he living. 
In simple English, where God's devotees are living. 
The principal uses of the Tense are as follows : — 
I. It may refer to an action as possibly taking 
place now or in the future. The Dubious Tense. 

’ 2. With a force closely akin to the Present 

Imperfect. 
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1. arror % ^rf?? ?kt tun |t 

*? uto trr *t*nr fr, If by the giving of my 
life my lord's good may be effected , then I <xni 
willing to give my life . dS 

53Tim fa t ^!T 5T ^Tj 

I cannot frame the thought in my mind that they 
should not have even hno%vn what caste (or family ) 
Surdds belonged to< <snt 1% ^TT sHT TTK *f 
■^5RT tT, Even though he should not he walking 
according to that (rule') himself. fa^TO «T ^inl ^T, 
If it he not contrary to — .*• 

2 . Sometimes, the Contingent Imperfect is 
used in Hindi, where in English we should use the 

Present Imperfect. Ttt* fa ftR 

m ^ n tTUT It, That no such 

words may obtain a place the use of which may not 
exist in Kindi. We should say, in English, does not 
exist. 

THE CONTINGENT PERFECT. 

262. This Tense sets forth the possibility of some- 
thing having been done in the past : not of being 
done , as with the Cotingent Imperfect, but as having 
been done. In the second place, as we have seen 
that the Contingent Imperfect sometimes about 
equals the Present Imperfect, similarly the Contin- 
gent Perfect in some sentences is about equivalent 
to the Present Perfect. 
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1. Dealing with the possibility of something 
having happened in the past. | fsR 

^rff ft srt| |t 

$xi $wrrra*ft ?rt$ faqiSf 

^|?T f^T |t , It is possible that he may 

have composed the Sdhitya-lahari shortly after 
the Shrsdgar and that the thought of writing the 
S hrsardwal i arose in his mind a long time later. 

«fi «tr tosh fts ^ nfiwnsf 

fisnlr, This cannot be said that this change may 
have come about suddenly. %T 

3* «T %T, Which ( wonderful deeds ) no one may 
have ever seen or heard of. f q J^TTT IjT 'd r ^l^ 
srrof |t, Perhaps he may have appro- 

ved of this work. 

2.. Very frequently this Tense occurs with 
similar force in conditional sentences. %r*tTf 

f^rT If |f ^ft 35T «Tf SRI The senti- 

ments which may have filled his mind, of these he 
may give a description. fa fll ^f^lf 

|t, If steps had been made by its side 

then WRT ^T| f^ITPTT «T8T STqqiTC ft ft, 

No matter how great his wrong may have been . 

^ f f ?ncf qft an* wft ft, 

Should he even have uttered words of this character. 
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3. Occasionally, the Contingent Perfect about 
equals in meaning the Present Perfect. W I 

^ nft ft, There is no 

subject left which he has not learnt. 

THE PRESUMPTIVE IMPERFECT. 

263. This Tense and the Presumptive Perfect 
express the inference that something is occurring, 
or has occurred. The two Tenses might be called 
the Inferential Present and Inferential Past Tenses. 

Naturally, the presumption may vary in 
degrees of assurance, ranging from, I cannot but 

infer that to I am utterly sure that * 

3T3 |fFt, The king will be coming just 

now. vftft trft, She will be sleeping . 

<2T<51H tnt, Saving arrived 

there and to-day, they will be enduring great 
troubles . 


THE PRESUMPTIVE PERPEOT 




264. The explanation with reference to the use 
of this Tense has been given above (Sec. 263). 


$nf srfcr-sng ** wt |nn, 

Se must have killed some living creature and 
eaten it. prT $nn, Saving- 

heard this, how great must have been the grief 
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SJrW 5? *Tf % ^ faOTFr |Pt, 

He must have lined before the sixth century of the 
Christian era. %wt % vjpn |nn, 

From this he must have suffered great trouble. 

sjrar ssrrr #ftt ^ *rffm m 

*nft tnft, Now the might of money will have 

reached your understanding. %rf srNr 

sref fsrT ti*n, An interval of something like 

twenty years must have elapsed. $ §STT tFTT, 

Some one must have heard. 

Slight modifications of the force of this Tense 
occur when found in interrogative sentences and in 
various other circumstances, hut the above illustra- 
tions fairly cover the general scope of the uses of 
this Tense. 


THE PAST CONTINGENT IMPERFECT, 

tsta’W. 
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265. These two . Tenses are conditional in their 
general use,. In the protasis, the Tense is used to 
express the condition, and in the apodosis to indicate 
what would have been the result had the condition 
been, or not been, fulfilled. In the apodosis, the 
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form of the Tense is frequently contracted and 
sometimes another Tense may be used. To, illus- 
trate — 

'lift 5T StcTT ?ft*ftT WRIT 

ftcH (or, it might be alone), If he had not 

been looking, then why should he have become so 
disturbed ? Or, if the be omitted, If he had been 
looking , then why should he have become so dis- 
turbed ? Or, in the Perfect, 

7T> 5T ftcTT, If he had looked , he 

would not have been so disturbed. 

These Tenses are apparently only used when 
the condition is represented, as not having been 
fulfilled (or if there be a negative in the conditional 
clause, then as having been fulfilled.) In the 
protasis, or some similar word, expressed or 
understand, will be found. 

266. Illustrations of the Past Contingent Im- 
perfect. 

3ft g* % %lftf %T %T3 

% *ro W *ft U* %r 3 tr rm ft? 

*TfWr ftT f , Sad you left your own 

'people and been living with others , as I have, then you 
would have thought that the two months are passing 

like two years. 39 999 3JRTfIT ?ft 
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9ft?rci wr 

^flflT, Had he been awake at that time, he would 
assuredly have followed his sister like her shadow. 

267. Illustrations of the Past Contingent Per- 
fect. 5^ fen itai ?fr ftrr ^ 

| Had I done good deeds, then why 
should my house have thus been ruined ? 

%* re% T*r sr ftfft eft f ?r 

^ 9 TT 9 ifft Had Keshavadas only 

written the Vigydn-gita, we should have called him- a 

second-rate poet. 9T IPTT ftrlT 7ft §3T 

J But if he had died, how could he remain in a 
sitting posture ? tTfftftT 

mm $j^T<T ^ m sir 

Were I not such an old man, 

having to-day seen your pretty face, I would give my 
life a sacrifice for you. 

Occasionally, neither the Past Contingent 
Perfect, nor an equivalent, is used in the apodosis. 

3**ft trt ^ itoft fti 

If in any way this desire of his 
had also been fulfilled, then what was there to say ? 

Now and again, the Past Contingent Perfect is 
not fully written in the > protasis. SHU $f 
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7ft 3TF5T 7TO 9TC S% *S%TOisf*T $1711, 

Sad I desired, there would have been for him an 
arrival in the realms of death long enough ago . 

THE IMPERSONAL VERB. TO TOFT fjROT. 

268. The Hindi Ins personal Verb does not corres- 
pond with the English Verb bearing that name but 
cannot be denied a right to being so called. 

In form, it is the same as the Passive Verb, 
the main Verb assuming the form of the Perfect 
Participle and being followed by the Verb 3rTPTT. 
As there is no Nominative for the Participle or 
Verbal ending to agree with, the Verb always 
remains in the form of the 3rd person, singular, 
masculine. Practically, the participial part of the 
Verb is the subject, and is equal to a Verbal Noun. 

*9 TOT Hfjfl 'oi Irtl, By him eating cannot be 

done. 

A few illustrations of the use of this Impersonal 
Verb will probably be more helpful than further 

explanation. ^MF»% SOT «n7TI, I cannot 
sit here. (Lit. By me sitting here cannot be endured). 

TT7I *PC <f^nf % 3TTOT WT7TT, The three of them 
cannot keep awalce the whole night. ftssr $t 9«k 
* SOT srmr * Sfl WST Being very 
weak, he can neither rise , nor can he bear ( the pain). 
20 
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T^X Tf^TT, I could not keep silenGe. 

5Tf¥ TfT 3rr?n. Practically, this comes to “ I 

can't stand it STfir ^IT?rr, Be cannot 
wa Ik. 

This construction with the Impersonal Verb is 
not a very common one, but cannot be called very 
uncommon. It is a construction which the student 
ought to be familiar with. 

THE PASSIVE-NEUTER VERB. 

269. We venture to give this name to a very 
numerous class of Hindi Verbs which are Passive, 
forasmuch as the state of the subject of the Verb 
is brought about by something other than any action 
on the part of that subject, and yet forasmuch as 
the instrument of the action is not generally stated, 
or indicated, the Verb is not a true Passive, in the 
ordinary acceptance of that term, but has more 
affinity with a Neuter Verb, e.g., For the true 
Passive, we may have i|, The tree 

is being shaken. It may be mentioned or not 
mentioned, that it is shaken by the wind or by some 
person, but the Verb is Passive and the indication 
clearly made that the shaking is caused by some 
person or thing ; but in the sentence, 

3ITm ^ ( or %) f the form of the Verb is the 

Passive-Neuter, and attention is drawn only to the 
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simple fact that the tree shakes. It may be logically 
inferred that the shaking did not originate without 
some cause, but the Verb makes no reference to any 
cause and has no concern with the fact, as to whether 
there was a cause or not. The one single import 
of the Verb is to set forth the fact that the tree 
shakes. In English, there are a few Verbs which 
are both Transitive and Intransitive, and thus lend 
themselves to a similar double use, e.g. The pipe 
burst. (No reference to, how.) The pipe was burst 
(suggesting that this was due to a sudden thaw, or 
something of the kind). Again, The papers were 
burnt ; Passive, the mind of the reader naturally- 
gathering that some one burnt them, or that in a 
general lire they had been burnt, or something of 
a similar character. The fire was burning. Here 
we have a pure Neuter Verb. 

In Hindi, we need not use the same Verb in two 
ways, forasmuch as a very large number of Verbs is 
provided for which there are two forms, an Active 
form, of which the Passive form can be used, and, 
from the same root as the Active, a Passive-Neuter 
form. Thus and Using the first, 

we may have the sentence 

The wicket was opened. We infer that some one 
opened it. The wicket opened. 

Here the thought is in no way directed to any 
consideration as to how the opening occurred, the 
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one fact to which the attention of the writer and 
the reader is directed is that the wicket became open. 
So, again, (Passive). The wood 

was burnt. (Neuter). The wood 

burnt. TO ipft, This matter was 

concealed. ?Tf f^T I, This (man) was hidden. 

Attention is simply drawn to the fact that the man 
disappeared ; no reference is made or suggested as 
to his being concealed by anyone. 

With the one series of Verbs, the forms, cons- 
truction and meaning are those of the true Passive 
Verb ; in the other, the meaning has close affinity 
with the true Neuter Verbs, and the form and cons- 
truction are not Passive. 

One special feature of these Passive-Neuter 
Verbs demands notice. ’SfPTT is generally added to 
the Verb, though it is not invariably used in all the 
Tenses. With this '5TPIT, however, the form of the 
Perfect participle is not used (as is the case with the 
Passive Verb) but the stem, e.g., 1RT srtWT, not 
SpaTTOT. Thus we may have the two forms for 
the Passive-Neuter T|5l*rr or ^ WT«fT, to open . 
In the Indefinite Perfect, the form would almost 
invariably be 1HIT, but in the Puture the form 
4^Un would probably be more frequently found 
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than ta ^ e another Verb, 

or STTOT, the Indefinite Perfect would almost 
invariably be VK& 1HU, but in the Future TR£ ^TRITT 
would be far more frequent than H?£»TT. Speaking 
generally, we find that the ^TT^T is very much used 
with the Past Tenses, not so much with the Future. 

It may be asked, why this addition of the 
at all ? Some might state, and do state, that the 
5|T«fl is intensive , A careful consideration of a 
large number of sentences in which this ^fT’TT 
occurs with these Passive-Neuters, will make it 
evident that, in most cases, this suggestion about 
intensity , has no support whatever. A more 
plausible suggestion is that, as 5TPTT is indicative 

of the Passive ; its addition to these Verbs is appro- 
priate, forasmuch as they are in one respect Passive. 
This appears to be a reasonable suggestion. The 
question still remains, How is it that sometimes the 

5n*fT addition is used, sometimes not ? To this 
question, the only safe and sound answer appears to 
be, '* Because it is.” It is a matter of usage. Why is 
it than in English we may say “a big house," “a large 
house” but, while allowed to say “ a big girl,” the 
phrase “a large girl ” is not idiomatic (in England)? 

A few illustrative sentences of the use of these 
Passive-Neuter Verbs will now be given. 
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f*TC wft I, It falls down. (Were it 
Passive, it would be, « flung down). 

*T^T One’s natural disposi - 

tion % of a truths does not leave one . sr^fsrter^V 
^ r^'nT , Immediately the 

thought of wife and son possessed him. The Neuter 
fosn is used in preference to the Active 
because thoughts come involuntarily. *fTT 

*nrf, Alas / my all has gone. 

W 3* I? SSTfft, Ser 

form does not for a single moment pass from his mind. 

^ Jpft, She was drawn towards 

the whirepool. 

So general has become the use of these Passive- 
Neuter Verbs that they are sometimes found where 
the Passive would be more appropriate, as distinct 
reference is made to the cause of the state referred 

to, e.g., TJW* 3tF *T^, 

At the time of shimming ( the water in the cooking-pot), 
her hands and feet were scalded by the rice-water. 
Here, however, one can see a measure of appropriate- 
ness in the use of the Passive-Neuter, forasmuch 
as the instrument was not a conscious instru- 
ment. She suffered through the water, the water did 

not inflict the suffering, 3S«I ^ 3^ 
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I, Which is proved to be right by other 
proofs. Here, again, we notice the instruments are 
not conscious instruments. 

Another indication of the favour which these 
Passive-Neuter forms obtain is found in the fact 
that some Verbs which are already Neuter assume 
a shortened form, more characteristic of the Passive- 

Neuters, and e.g., ^ $TffV 

*ranr srxft 

When she sleeps, this hope remains awake in her 
heart. So with q-RRT and ^IFTT, to flee. HUT 
ipiT and W are both used. 

No attempt can be made to give a complete list 
of all these passive-Neuter Verbs : their name is 
legion. A few, however, are given below, showing 
the Active Verb from the same stem, the Passive 
form of which can be used instead of the Passive- 
Neuter, when preferred. In considering the 
Causal Verbs, an Active Verb may often be 
referred to, as the Causal Verb from one of 

these forms, e.g., ^FTT*TT, to make, the Pass.-Neut. 

form being to be made, to become made, this, 

of course, being distinct from the true Passive, to be 
made , SRT*TT ^THTT- This matter will be referred 
to again in the section on Causal Verbs. 
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270 . Passive-Neuter. Active. Passive. 

5HSTT, to be root- 3*3TSTT 
♦ ' ♦ ♦ 

ed up. 

sfe ^TRT, to be distri- 3 T 5 T „ 

buted. 

f^WTT, to be put ^ 1 T?^TT f^TTT „ 

right. 

'b(HI, to be stopped. ^T^TT ^T9iT „ 

WRT, to be shut ^\RT ^** 1 T ,, 

in. 

mz «IT!fT, to be cut. 5iTS?rr 9TTET „ 

^TTTT, to be entan- „ 

gled. 

3SRT, to rise. <3<4T«TT ^ 3 WT „ 

^IFTT, to be dissolv- %T*RT %T^fT „ 

ed. 

^T^T, to melt. fq^RTHTT fasfSrnn „ 

%?FTT, to return to f^TTPTT fw*IT „ 

conciousness. 

f^^PTT, to be pierced. 

fer ^rmT, to be picked sfaiTT SC^TT „ 

out. 

f%!H 3TRT, to be conqu- ST^RT WfaT „ 

ered. 

V* ^TRT, to be saved. TCTCT WRIT „ 
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This list could be greatly extended. A little 
observation in the course of regular reading will 
show what a very important place this class of Verbs 
takes in Hindi, As indicated by one or two illustra- 
tions given above, the use of the Pass.-Neuters is not 
always sharply distinguished from the use of 
Passives, but, generally speaking, where the atten- 
tion of the reader is directed to the state itself, and 
not to the means by which it is brought about, the 
Passive-Neuter form is used, the Passive thus being 
left for cases in which the agents are to have atten- 
tion directed to them. Thus, inf % fsPTTjJT 
JTUT, By whom ivas this ruined ? But fsHI'SS *l'^f 
| f SC 3 TT*T 3 >T STff, This is ruined, it's fit for 

nothing . 

CAUSAL VERBS. f^TT, 

271. The first point to notice in considering 
the Causal Verbs is that many Verbs which are 
causal in form are not, strictly speaking Causal 
Verbs. ftTvfTHl in a true Causal, it means, to cause 
to he drunk , the first form of the Verbs being tftsTT, 

to drink. The liquid to be drunk is placed in the 
Accusative, the person to whom the drink is given 

in the Dative, e.g., 

lit. Cause the water to be drunk to ( i . e. by) the boy. 
On the other hand it would be a misuse of lahguage 
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to call the Causal of f% <? re T or whit. 

The former is an Active Verb, meaning, to 'pare , to 
scrape, to peel', and there is a Passive-Neuter form 

of the Verb, which means, to be pared, 

etc. The true Causal Verb indicates the causing 
of something to be done by another, instead of doing 

it oneself, e.g., SiT'TT (Trans.), to do, (Causal) 

to cause to be done by another', but to call a Verb a 
Causal, because it signifies that something is caused 
to take place, is rather a twisting of language and 

likely to cause confusion. ^*fT*TT is Causal in form , 

but not so in meaning; it simply means, to make. 
Prom the same stem there is a Pass.-Neut. Verb, 

4H«if or *CRT, to be made. is actually 

an ordinary Active Transitive Verb. And the Causal 
of this is to cause to be made by another, 

to have something made by another. 

As in the present section, our chief concern is 
with the form of these so-called Causal Verbs, bear- 
ing in mind what has been written above, we may 
accept the loose nomenclature and speak of Causal 
Verbs, even though they are not strictly so in mean- 
ing. We should however, recognize that even as 
regards form it might be as correct, or more correct, 

to regard to be made, as a shortened form of 

SRRT, as to insist on the letter being the Causal 
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form from. For convenience of treatment, 

however, we accept the latter course and note t e 
changes of form on that basis. 


272. For the sake of clearness, with reference 
the force and meaning of these different 0 a88 ®® 
of Verbs, it is suggested that the student mig 
well in the course of his reading, to wor ou 
tabulated list of Verbs on somewhat the lm 


adopted in the following table. 




... ... swn, ssrersn, 

to be made. ... ... | to make. to cause to be\ 
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273. The most simple form of the Causal Verb 
is in the case of a Verb, the stem of which ends in a 
consonant preceded by a short vowel ; the Causal is 

often then formed by adding 35 fT to the stem for the 
First Causal and for the Second Causal. Thus : — 

to ascend. , to cause to ascend, 

to cause a person (or thing ) to ascend 
through an intermediary to rise. 33WI, 

to make another rise. ^375TT»TT. 

As will be shown, other stems, and even the 
stems spoken of above, may have the Causal form 
formed in other ways. 

In not a few instances, the idea expressed by 
the Causal form may be expressed by a single word 

in English, e.g., , T 5 *Tf, to read; to cause 

another to read, that is, to teach ; 5 TRHT, to wake 
up ; to wake (another person). 

With some Verbs in the Causal form, the meaning 
of the Verb is modified in other ways, besides being 

causal, e.g., 3 h<n«ii, to speak, or, to utter a sound', 

causal, jg<ART, means to call ( ^ %T 5 ^n^T, call 

him)’, to understand , | may mean 

simply to explain, but probably more often carries 
somewhat of the force of our slang phrase, “ knocking 
a little sense into anyone .” 
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Second Causals are not in use with all the 
Verbs. It will be noted that, what appears as a 
Second Causal in form, may only be a First Causal 
in meaning , e g., the earlier 

forms, and are not truly Causals in 

meaning, but Active Transitive Verbs, meaning to 
play (an instrument) to male. S^PTRT therefore, 
simply means, to cause to be played. to 

cause to be made. That is, they are, in meaning , 
only First Causals. 

The question sometimes arises with regard to 
some of these Causals as to the Cases governed by 

them, e.g., in the sentences, <5T3% %T ^Till 

Iwrsfr, or tnrfft fwr$T, dofwRT and fwRT 

take two Accusatives, or only one ? If only one, 
which is the Accusative, what case is the other 

word ? and tTffft are the Accusatives. 

is Dative. The bread is Accusative, whether I eat 
it or cause another to eat it. The use of another 

Causal Verb may help to clear this matter. Sfif %T 

|T, I see the house ; W f^r<Hldl 

J shew the house to the boy. 

The idiomatic use of involves a similar 

difficulty. We speak of striking a horse with a whip,, 
making the horse the Accusative. In Hindi, the 
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whip is the Accusative, the horse Dative. 

%T They were heating the horses 

with whips. The idiom really works out — They were 
striking the whips to the horses . Almost invariably 
in Hindi, it is the instrument with which the strik- 
ing is done that is in the Accusative, the person 
struck in the Dative. 


274.. The changes made in forming these Causal 
forms will now be noticed and examples given. 
Again, attention of the student is directed to the 
fact that it is the Causal forms that are now to be 
dealt with, not the meanings. 

1. Some of the Verbs, the stem of which ends 
in a consonant, preceded by a short vowel, form the 
First Causal by the addition of to the stem, the 
Second Causal by the addition of to the stem. 


3RPTT 

to he made. to make. 


to cause to he made. 


5*RT SpTRT §5raTSTT 

to hear. to tell. to cause to he told. 

Other examples, 1° burn , to meet, 

to do, '3-8 r iT to fly , to rise , f*TC*lX to fall. 


In the same way, words with an extra syllable : 

tpRfTOT 

to lay hold of to cause to be seized, to cause to have 

seized. 
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So also ^PTOirnr to understand, to go 

astray, to change , to stick ( Neut .) 

to shine. 

There are exceptions to this rule, e.g . : — 

?Bf5n or *fFn ssiswht 

to speak, to cause to speak . to name , to le called or 
to be named. named. 

275. 2. Other Verbs, with root ending in a 

consonant preceded by a short vowel, from their 
First Causal by lengthening the vowel of the root. 
For the Second Causal, the long vowel is again 

shortened and the usual added to the root. 

to be cut to cut to cause to be cut. 

*5STT STCSTT Ig q W T 

to be divided to distribute to cause to be distributed. 

ftvTT f<rewT 

to be ground to grind to cause to be ground. 

fosRT srfasTT ftpTTRT 

1. to be woven to weave to cause to be woven. 

2. to be picked to pick to cause to be picked • 

to be pierced to pierce to cause to be pierced. 

21 
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So also : — 



WIT 

to be bound 

*N*tt 


faiTT 

to be beaten 


fa^n m 

**RT 

Nd 

to move 


nf*n*n 

Nd 


to be dug 

^r^nr 


^rt 

to be opened 


^pierrai 

^TSRT 

Nd 

to be dissolved Vfrl^RT 

^TORT 

ftiRT 

to turn 

^5|T 

jwi«n 

f*CTT 

to be effaced 


faRRT 



or fafRI 


f*fan 

to be drawn 

or 



to he flung 

•j* 

tort 

Ttorrt 




or TORRT 


to be pressed 

or <T*MT 

^RRT 

gsrct 

to be weighed dMWT 

g^TRT or 


or $TQRT SlSTRI 


Similarly, words with an extra syllable:— 
to be rooted up 

to go bad fa r ri RT fa hurt 

or faflTTSRT 
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So S?|RT, to descend, to be turned 

out , to go out , ^Vf^RT, to be supported or strength - 
ened, sr^T, to be collected (Caus. 

or ^TRT to be seen ; to see ; 

f^TRT or f^STRT or ^RT to cause to be seen ; 
with a Second Causal f^rcRRT. 

276 . 3. Verbs with root ending in a consonant, 

preceded by a long vowel. 

The vowel shortened for both First and Second 
Causals, and sjTf and ?|"f added to this modified root 
in the usual way. 


wprt or ^irt 

UnHT 

'5HRRT 

to awake ( Neut .) to arouse or awaken 

to cause to l 



aroused, 

%RRT to speak 

<pTRT 



or ^RTRT 


<n«4T to P a ss (of time) 

fe?!RT 

Prawn 

iftlRT to be moist 

fv?R*n 

fvjJRRT 


or ftftRT 


%WRT to yoke 

gnHi 


Jjm to be immersed 

**RT 

OTR T 

N» 


or ^%RT 

sa 
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Some Verbs do not shorten the vowel, some 
insert before the SSTT and ^T, others have no first 
Causal in use (or, it would be more correct to say 
that the First Causal takes the form of the Second 
Causal). Other irregularities also occur. 


Examples. 
to run 

frsFrr 



to spread ^5fl«TT 


WCT 

to sit 

sraiSTT, fevlFTT, or §3T5I5TT 


to play 

&51T*T or 

fe^nRT %5T^’RT 

§T?rr 

to sow 




to send 


or ik^rarn 


to throw 




to strike 




Etymologically, is First Causal from 

to die . 

T!lt5RT to be angry or 


277. 4 . Verbs with an open root. 

For the formation of the Causal forms, the 
vowel is shortened, and commonly 51 is inserted 
before the 55IT and Many of these Verbs present 
some little irregularity. 



to drink 

ftWRT 

ftrcrarrr 


to sleep 

pfPTT 

nraT 


to give 
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More or less irregular. 



to eat 

fasten 


m^T 

to sing 

WTT 



to sow 

%T3TRT 



to take 



or 





to roiv 




to weep 

**mif 

or 


to lose 

^t33TRr 


wftr 

to sew 



3FTT 

Cv 

to touch 

S3 

or ^rUSTT 
vd 


278. 5. Some few Verbs undergo a modification 

of one of their consonants when changed into 
Causal s. 



1 



mri, 

or 

! 

1 

. to be set free 

%TfRT . 

sd ♦ ' 

T8Z WPTT 1 

sA J 



<&gqWT 


to be broken 7iT&HT 

♦ 

c) I -5**1 MI or 







to be rend or torn 




to be broken 




to be sold ’ 






or ff55HT or 


to be washed 
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The total number of Causal Yerbs is very large. 
Probably most of the methods of their formation are 
illustrated in the rules given above ; but it is more 
than possible that some few may not conform to any 
of them. 

VERBS FORMED FROM NOUNS, ETC. 

27g. Some few Verbs are found in Hindi formed 
from Nouns and other Parts of Speech. These Verbs 

are formed by the addition of and remind 

one of such a phrase in English as “ the play was 
staged ” for “ 'putting on the stage." 

These Verbs are found most largely in colloquial 
speech or in verse, but must certainly be regarded as 


part of the language. A few of 
below : 

them 

are given 

or 

To pain or to 
cause pain. 

from 



To strengthen, 

establish. 

if 

P 

WPTRT 

To separate. 

if 


WHMI 

To make 

1 ) 

wn 


one's own. 

To draw near. 

>9 



do. 

b 



(a corruption of 
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To pain. from 

tfr*T 


To become hot, or „ 

r 

**• 


angry. 


111* Wl 

To feel shame, or „ 

w 


make ashamed. 



ONOMATOPOETIC VERBS. 

280 . Onomatopoetic words are abundant in Hindi. 
The Verbs are formed by the addition of 

to some word, or sound, representing the cry of 
an animal or some other sound. In this class of 
Verbs should be placed also the Verbs which do not 
attempt to imitate some sound, but seek to suggest 

by sound some special appearance, e.g., 
to glitter ; *TT, t0 fl ow 5 to be in 

aflutter, or fluster. (Compare the similar English 
attempts in such words as, sparkle, glitter, dazzle, 
etc.). To what extent these words convey through 
the ear what is seen by the eye, may depend in some 
measure on the imagination of the hearer. Indians 
seem to possess a perfect genius for inventing ono- 
matopoetic words. $*$*t*t strikes one as a very 
successful attempt, to produce an imitative Verb for, 

- to tohispsr. So with ° r 

to grumble . 

It is interesting to note how nearly identical 
some of these Hindi and English onomatopoetic 
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words are, e.g., in Hindi for expressing 

the murmuring of the wind in trees ; in If 

we have the neigh of English, only the “ n ” and “ h” 
are in reverse order. As this is a Grammar, not a 
Dictionary, no attempt will be made to give a list of 
the Onomatopoetic Verbs so numerous in Hindi. A 
few are appended as illustrations. 



To twitter, of birds. 


To rap at, to rattle , a door. 

qpn, 

To baric. 

^rarsri'RT, 

To rumble (as thunder). 


To whistle or whizz. 


To clang. 


To shiver. 


To scream, or shriek {also" of the trum- 
peting of an elephant). 


To growl (of a tiger). 

gqgrrn, 

To patter (as rain). 


To crackle, or cackle. 


COMPOUND VERBS. fSR*TT. 

281. Compound Verbs abound in Hindi. They 
vary greatly in their formation and use, but it is not 
difficult to broadly classify them. 
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I. In the first division may be included all 
those Compound Verbs in which two words are 
joined, giving, generally, one Verbal idea. The first 
Verb makes the main contribution to that idea, but 
the second may modify the force in some way. Of 
the earlier Verb only the stem is used. This is 
subject to no changes throughout the conjugation, 
and thus the Compounded Verb becomes, both as 
regards meaning and conjugation, one compound 

word. Examples, ft|'£T to obliterate, to blot 

out ; ?TPT to obey ; 'SRf to fiore up, 

either literally, as a fire, or metaphorically, in a 
rage. This class may be called Close Compounds. 

II. The second class may include those Com- 

pounds in which each Verb retains, more or less 
fully, its own proper meaning. The earlier is often 
used in its Infinitive form (inflected or uninflected), 
or the stem alone, the second member of the Com- 
pound only being subject to the usual inflectional 
changes. Examples, to permit to go ; 

WMT, to begin to weep ; to finish 

speaking ; to be able to rise. 

This second class may be called, Loose Com- 
pound Verbs. 

III. The third class includes those Compounds 
in which the first member is a Noun, or, occasionally. 
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an Adjective, Adverb or Postposition. Examples, 
HUT «*»<•! I, to forgive ; ^*Tf, to appear ; 

ifterr H5WT, to follow ; to put behind ; 

STWT to heal , make well. 

This third class may be called Noun-Verbal 
Compounds. 


1. CLOSE COMPOUND VERBS. 

282. Whether the origin of these Compounds 
must be placed side by side with that love of doubling 
a word which is a characteristice of Hindi, is a 
question which we need not attempt to decide. 
Certain it is that these doubles are widely prevalent 
in Hindi. The second member of the Compound 
may tone the force of the earlier word, or somewhat 
modify its sense, but it seldom makes any distinct 
difference to the meaning. In the partnership, the 
first word supplies the capital, the second is the 
working partner; for, although the first dominates 
the meaning and power of the Compound, the con ju- 
gational changes fall entirely on the latter. Perhaps 
the nearest parallel in English to this class of 
Compounds is in suoh colloquial phrases as, I’ll give- 
a look at it 5 Til lake a walk'. Til have a swim. 

Dr. Kellogg regards the form of the first word 
in these Compounds as the Conjunctive Participle. 
It seems, however, simpler and safer to regard it as 
the simple stem, as there is nothing of the force of 
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the Conjunctive Participle in the use of the first 
word. This may be illustrated by the following : 

has two possible meanings, 1 . Having 

eaten , go. Here T3T is the Conjunctive Participle, 
but the two Verbs do not constitute a Compound 
Verb. 2. Eat away. This is the Compound Verb, 
and in this there is no suggestion of the Conjunctive 
Participle. 

Sometimes, the second member of the Com- 
pound may strengthen, intensify, or otherwise affect 
the force of the earlier word, but in many cases it 
does not, but can only be regarded as an alternative 
way of saying what would be expressed by the 
simple Verb. In Compounds with and 

the difference is frequently very apparent. 

e.g., ^ Si'ISII, He said ; but S3T, He 

spoke up, or spoke out. Take the following sentence 
also : % 3TFT SfFlT tTSR 

Raghupati perfectly furious with anger hurst 
out. (Lit. having become a raging fire by reason of 
anger , shouted out). In the following sentence, 
however, who can say that adds any additional 

force ? ^ 3 %?!T 

He gives, in the first place , a very careful consider a~ 
tion to this matter, tRTOT would give 

just the same meaning. 
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283. Some examples of these Close Compound Verbs 
will now be given, and, where possible, a suggestion 
as to the force indicated by the addition of the 
second Verb. 


1. and 2. and %?n. These roughly convey 
the ideas of, giving out, and taking , respectively. 
WT5T and $TZT are good illustrations. 

The first means, to return a thing ; the seoond, to 
receive a thing back again. 



to give. 


to say. 

*TTf» *MTT, 

to bury. 

f*T*T ^*TT, 

to throw 

down. 

^TT, 

to throw 

away. 


to send. 

i^n, 

to go. 


to do. 

%t 

to leave. 


to give to 

drink. 

3*n^n, 

to cause to 

hear. 



to take. 


to listen. 


to obey. 

HT£T%5TT, 

to take 

back. 


to find out. 


to seize. 


to lay 
hold of. 


(the meaning 
depends on 
the context.) 


to recognize , 
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farr ^STT, to efface. %5TT, to under- 

stand. 

WT ^fT, to collect. ^ %?TT, to sack, 

to rob. 

TO5TT ^TT, to feed. q?TT %5TT, to put right. 

^TT, to clothe. 

284. 3. gjRT. In some instances, this may have a 
slightly intensive force, but its use in the Passive 
Verb probably accounts for its general combination 
with the Passive-Neuter Verbs already referred to. 
To say that ^TFTT is “intensive of appears 

to be somewhat futile. IRT WTflT f , *T*T *FTT, *RT 
^HTT, will almost always be the forms found ; 
it would be difficult to find *T5IT, irtfr T T , 

The use of 5TT«U differs somewhat with different 
Passive-Neuter Verbs, being invariably used with 
some, not so invariably with others. 

With Verbs other than the Passive-Neuters, the 
addition of 5n«t| may suggest intensity, but not 
necessarily so. 

Examples : — 

WT ^TFfT to get to know. 3THT to forget. 
IlfSf 'SIlHl to meet with. DI«TI to die. 

'SiHI to become. SJTT UW to arrive,. 

%T ^IRI to go to sleep. <91 HI to drmk 
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With such Verbs, the sjf |«T 1 is more frequently 
used with some than with others, e.g., f*m. it is 
obtained, is quite common } with the 

is generally used, ^ *mT, not 

No examples of Passive-Neuter Verbs have been 
given. They may be seen in sufficient numbers in 
Section 269, 270. 

285 . 4. 3T5t*rr. This Verb, meaning, to throw, 
to fling, is compounded with Verbs with which the 
idea of throwing, or of the addition of force, is 
appropriate. 

SrnrPn to fling away. ®RRT to smash. 

HIT to kill. rfiTZ ^SI^«TI to rend. 

to squander. ifiTC to cut, to 

hack. 

to smash. ^ 3 FRT to give away 

{lavishly). 

tST to devour. 

286 . 5. The word TTfRI means, to fall, 

to happen ( cf. , the English, befall, or “it fell 
out”), also, to lie. These meanings are echoed in 
Compounds formed by the addition of t|4WT 4 

to be understood, 
to be heard. 
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^snnr*rr 

m TpTT 
^TR TfRT 


to come into view, 
to be made, 
to arrive, 
to be known, 
to fall to a laughing, 
to fall. 


287. 6. WTT. Associated with the idea of, 
rising up, comes also that of suddenness. 

fagT ST35TT to cry out. 3THT to awake. 

ifT^T ^?RT to speak up nJ<4«TT to start up. 

or out. 

to break out 'doHI to begin sud- 
crying. denly to 

tremble. 

5T3T <30«ii to break out i to blaze out . 

into anger. 

288. 7. suggests the settling down to 

something. 

to give way to grief, 
to persistently go astray . 
to set to work to interrogate someone, 
to become something , and to remain 
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289. 8. 9. 10. V&n and f sfogHI . 

These three are somewhat similarly used in such Com- 
pounds, hut are not so common as those given above. 

33T to take up ( responsibility .) 

to stop. 

to arrange ( a room, etc.) 
to understand. 

WH I to affix. 

STT5TT, ^RT to come out , 

WfZ SJTRT to return. 
srssrt to be made. 

|t 3?rt to become . 
m f^^rsTT to come out . 

to go out. 
to start off. 

The Compounds with Vif«TI will be noticed 
under Class II. Some of them belong to this Class 
I, but it may be well to consider them all together. 

290. Synonymous and Alliterative Compound 
Verbs. 

There may be mentioned under this Class I, the 
Verbs Compounded of two stems, having similar 
meanings or similar in sound. Those brought 
forward here are generally used with the second 
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stem haying the addition of the sign of the Conjunc- 
tive Participle. It hears the meaning of this Parti- 
ciple also, and has Adverbial force in a sentence. 
Sometimes such Verbs are used in the Imperfect 
Participial form, and then the Participial termina- 
tion is used with both stems, e.g ., <ni^, i-6. 

leaping and bounding along. 

1. Two stems indentical or similar in meaning. 

STPT knowingly, deliberately. 

cautiously , looking carefully . 

♦ s j Mur«T with understanding , having 

rsT^ thought it over . 

having instructed {them) carefully. 

2. Sometimes, similarity of sound, especially in 
the way of alliteration, is combined with similarity 
of meaning. 

TJnderstandingly. 

Saving fully explained {to them). 
Saving broken and smashed 

things. 

(The Hindi of, “ a bull in a China 
shop.”) 

291. Causal Compound Verbs. Somewhat similar- 
ly we find an ordinary Verb followed by its Causal 
form, the two thus combined conveying a compre- 
hensive and general meaning, e.g., 

**FTT, thus *|*TT ^ ** 

22 


«s 

aTpf wivm, 
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fa* |t If I remaim alive (lit., if the 

body remain) then , having performed or effected some 
expiation , I shall again become (ceremonially) clean. 

In such instances, the Causal is not usually 
pleonastic, the meaning intended and expressed 
being, whether done by the person himself or through 
another. 

LOOSE COMPOUND VERBS. 

292. These Verbs differ widely from those just 

considered, as regards their structure. The two 
Verbs in these Compounds are closely associated 
rather than compounded, and not only as regards 
structure but as far as meaning also is concerned, 
the union is not so close. One might say that each 
of the two Verbs retained its own full meaning, 
were it not for the fact that some of the Verbs 
used in these Loose Compounds do not possess or 
retain their definite meaning outside of those Com- 
pounds. ^*5*TT cannot be used alone, with 

its very wide range of meanings docs not include 
“to commence,” except in these Compounds, 

in its Passive- Neuter form is used in the 

sense of “ to be finished ,” but is far more used in 
the compounded form than alone. 

293. In considering the Verbs used in these Com- 
pounds, we will at the same time note any other uses 
which are special to the words. The following Verbs 
will be considered. 
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Verb. 

Form in which 
the associated 
Verb is used. 

Name given to 
the Compounded 
Verbs. 

(1) 

With the stem. 

Potentials. 

(2) 

mM 

"itto, 

Completives. 

3) SHRT 

Inflected Infinit- 
ive. 

Inceptives or In- 
choatives. 

(4) ^TT 

ditto. 

Permissives. 

(5) vm 

ditto. 

Acquisitives. 

(6) 2R^tT 

I 

With Gerund 
(in the form 
of the Perfect 
Participle.) 

Prequentatives. 

0 ) 

With the Imper- 
fect or Per- 
fect Partici- 
ple. 

Continuatives. 

<8) STRI 

ditto. 

Progressives or 
Continuatives. 

<9) ’fTfSTT 

Uninflected Infi- 
nitive or Ger- 
undive form. 

Desideratives. 
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294. (1). 3**1, Potentials. is added to the 

stem of the Verb with which it is associated, the 
earlier Verb remaining unchanged throughout, in 
the same manner as with the Close Compounds. 

yields the meaning, to be able, and is 
congugated as an ordinary Intransitive Verb. 

SST WTT What can he do? ^ 

They will not be able to go up. 

Sis wife was not able to go. 

^ f^wT ^tt I. This cannot be 

done by him. 

Occasionally, the inflected form of the Infinitive 
may he found used in this Compound, but this is 
antiquated and should not be adopted, 

Se is not able to get out. 

295. (2). gMi, Completives. A Passive-Neuter 

Verb gqR ^n*TT, to be used up, is in use, also the 

Causal but the use of is mainly 

confined to use in these so-called Completives, 

being added to the stem of the earlier Verb. The 
Compound thus formed becomes an ordinary Intran- 
sitive Verb, and indicates the completion of the act 
signified by the first word of the Compound. 
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*STTg*ST, practically, Re has finished his meal, 
wt % m They will have finished doing 

(it) by now. I have said my say. 

In many instances, the English “finished” re- 
presents a more definite statement than the Hindi 

^v»TT often carries. It is frequently used where 
we might use a simple past tense of the earlier Verb, 
•-P- would often mean only, 1 have 

heard (it) !f5RT, It's done. 

296. (3). 3FRT, Incentives, occasionally called 

Inchoatives. 

3fV|*n, is not used alone, with the meaning of 
** to begin.” 

In these Compounds, the exact meaning is not, 
to begin , but, to become engaged in. The inflected 
form of the Infinitive with which it is used, is 
probably the Locative Case, with the unexpressed, 

and therefore equals 

Wl *TOT, Re became occupied in reading. 

These Compounds, in common with the . two 
already mentioned, are conjugated as Intransitive 
Verbs, t.e., the Nominative with % is not used with 
them. 
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In not a few sentences, the though used quite 
idiomatically and correctly, is somewhat redundant, 
no special force being indicated. In Hindi, tjpn, 
is often found where we should say, JBe said, not, 
He commenced to say. In the majority of instances, 
however, it does convey some idea of the commence- 
ment of some act, and in some cases has the full force 

of ‘‘ commenced to” e.g., ft? % 

From that time people began to come and go, i.e., to 
visit, some person or place. 

297. (4. and 5.) and TPIT, Permissives and 

Acquisitives , These two sets of Compounds, though 
in one sense contrasted, have much in common, and 
may conveniently be considered together. They are 
used with the inflected Infinitive. This may be 

regarded as the Dative Case, with the or Srfa* 
unexpressed. Thus ^ might 

be more fully written, 3TT% % fa* 

fan, He gave ( permission ) to him to go, and so 

reRT might, similarly, be more fully written, 

3TP*%T ( or %fa^)...^tnn, He obtained 
{permission) to go. 

An unexplained inconsistency is found in the 
use of these two Verbs. Whereas the Nom. with 
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% is used ia the case of with Tenses formed 
from the Perfect Participle ; 7WT is treated, (with 
occasional exceptions,) as an Intransitive Verb, 
though, in meaning, it is as transitive as and 

takes the same construction when not in a Compound. 
We find 35pS-$hTO SiT ftvf, 

You have not allowed profundity of meaning to 
escape from, your hand , i.e., You have not allowed 

your fluency to carry you away , hut vq«M 

vx fstjfoar |t% vii, The composition 
has not in any place allowed slovenliness to obtain a 
place. 

298. (6) 3R^RT, Frequentatives or Continuatives. 

In this Compound, is used with the 

Gerund having the form of the Perfect Participle. 
% fact f , They always go on saying 

this. 

Frequentatives is a better name than Continua- 
tives for this olass of Compounds for even where the 
idea of continuity is present, it is generally a conti- 
nuity of repetition, e.g., ^ ^ 

She is in the habit of coming to the house. ’sms* 
W WlW H ^ ^Wi mil I, In everything 
you thus go on crossing me. 
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299- (7). W*T, Oontinuatives. 

This may be used with the Imperfect or Perfect 
Participle of the accompanying Verb. *TC 

Be kept up his studies during the 
the whole year. ^ She will remain 

seated. 

The question has been raised as to whether these 
are, strictly speaking, Compound Verbs, and not 

rather the ordinary use of <jg«(T in close proximity 

to the preceding Participle. The question is one 
deserving consideration ; but, on the whole, the 
application of the word, Compounds, does seem justi- 
fiable ; there is not only proximity, but very close 

connection. In the sentence, ^arcicrr gsrr 

WT ^TTcTT I, Be goes on his way greatly perplexed , 
there are two distinct verbal ideas, namely, he is 
perplexed, he goes on his way, he might do either 
alone. But in, Be continues 

his journey, no such separation is possible : the two 
Verbs have combined in one idea. If the two were 
separated, we should have the meaning, he goes, he 
remains. 

Two or three examples of the use of this Com- 
pound are given. ^ 

TTC After this, the Brahman took up his 
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c 

residence at Gaoghat. VTR 

May God continue to maintain your righteous - 
ness . srck m That there re main 

sufficient support for the body. 

After that she remained alive for twenty 

years. 

300. i n Close Compound Verb. Here may be 
noticed the use of *f 5 TT in a Close Compound Verb. 
As regards construction [viz., with the stem of the 
preceding Verb), it is a Close Compound, but in 
meaning it is somewhat akin to the Loose Com- 
pounds, as the Kfsrc retains its very distinct force. 
It indicates that the action referred to in the earlier 
Verb continues, — it has commenced, it is still incom- 
plete. 5 TTTfr|, Me is coming, i.e., is actually 
on his way, has started but not yet arrived. 

She is dying. ^ The King 

was actually speaking when 

In some sentences, the force of is weaker 

than in others, but the idea of continuation is 
generally present. 3 ft ?RT § 1 , My dear 

sir , what are you thinking about ? 

301. (8.) 5TRI Progressive or Continuatives. 

With the preceding Verb is joined in its 

Participal form, Imperfect or Perfect, and agrees 
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with it in Number and Gender. It is not easy to 
distinguish the exact difference in meaning between 

a Compound in which ^*TT is the second Verb and 
one in which ^TPIT is used. It may be that with 
the former the emphasis, if emphasis there be, 
is on the continuation of the act or the condition, 
with the latter there may be an underlying 
hint of persistence, something like the differ- 
ence between The child continued crying , The 

child cried and cried. Examples. ^ 7TPT 

wm WTflT I, While seated he goes on working 

away. *rw f%THT 

mm I, she goes on beating the boy and he goes on 
crying out. They will go 

on giving and these will go on taking. 

302 . (9). Desideratives. The Verb 

compounded with may be, 1 , in the un- 

inflected form of the Infinitive, or, 2, the Gerund 
having the form of the Perfect Participle. Formerly 
it was common to use the inflected form of the 

Infinitive, ^Tf7TT m, but of recent years 

the uninflected form is preferred, JJSPTT 

Very often this ^T 4 f«VT with the other Verb 
forms a Compound rightly designated a Desiderative, 
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but sometimes it is imminence, not desire, that is 
indicated, e.g., TO ft My 

child is at the point of death . arspr 

tT5»T t, A great evil is about to happen. 


The Infinitive may be in the feminine form, 
^5T %T*lf 5* Those people 

wished to ash for something. SSTT^f 

tp* t||^| ^ Why did this man wish 

to thrust a knife into you to~day ? (Lit., get his knife 
to work on you). It is, however, more generally in 

the macs. sing. TO5TT ^IfT, He desired to go. 

They desire to take it. 
f, 1 (fern.) desire to hear it. 

Very occasionally, an Infin, with $!T is used 
before but this cannot be considered a very 

approved idiom. TOff % %T 

My heart longs to know these matters. 

This is also used with the Perf. Parti» 

ciple form, or Gerund, Wt ^'t^T *(ff 

I (fern.) do not wish to trouble your life. 

*^...fercsT*n *rr, Me was wishing to get 

(something) written. 3* ^ TOFOT ATT f , Me 

wishes to entangle you. 
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303. Reference has already been made to the use of 

as an Impersonal Verb. It is a common and 
useful construction. The Infin. may be in the masc. 
or fern, form and also in the plural form. 

You must study (It is necessary for you 
to study), m 

When is it necessary to make a treaty with him ? 

ssnr^ You must read your 

own books. 

Sometimes a Verb is added after this 
e.g., *n, It was not 

necessary for me to say anything. 

304. To complete the references to the special uses 

of we may repeat that ^T^... is 

used for, whether or... Thus, m H 7 T | 

fa Tsfzi |t ^nt ^fT, The view of the 

wise is that whether it be a little matter or a great 
matter. 


NOUN-VERBAL COMPOUND VERBS. 

305. These Verbs are also called Nominal Com- 
pounds. They are formed by adding a Noun, or 

other Parts of Speech to the Verb (or to some 

other Verb). As in English, we can say, to do 
penance , to do justice , to do homage, obeisance, so in 
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Hindi they can say, to do worship^ ; or 

g m i ^ T TOTT ; to do mercy ^RT; to 

do protection , TOT ^X^IT; to do food, 
and innumerable other do’s. 

These Compounds are of two kinds. In one 
Class, the Noun and Verb are so fully compounded 
that they become one Verb and can govern another 
Noun in the Accusative Case ; in the second Class,, 
the compounding is less effectively carried out, and 
the Noun remains related to the other Nouns, in 
the sentence as though it were not compounded 

with the Verb, and is itself governed by that Verb. 

c 

This distinction may be well illustrated by 
9iTOT, which is used in both ways. As fully 
compounded, we find, ^RT flT fTOTO 

*T IrTFrT to fen, He related the story of 
himself and the goblin. Here 4|«uH and SR5RT have 
become one Verb, and this Verb governs jBftRT fit 
furfur in the Accusative (without %T). 

More generally, however, SRHT is not fully 

compounded, and we should then have 

fix firm ^ wsrftnrr. in the 

first case, we have, “ he related the story," in the 
second, “ he did a relation of the story " 
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A few of these Compounds are used in both 
ways, e.g ., 9RWT. We find 

sftsmiTT The brothers accepted the 

saint’s command. Here the Verb is a true Com- 
pound and is fern., because of >3IT3T. In the 
following sentence, jp*r qRJ 

Let them accept this hook, the Verb is not 
fully compounded, and so does not govern 

in the Accus. The sentence runs literally. Let them 
do acceptance of this hook. 

Another illustration from an actual occurrence 
of sentences in a book is given, as it is most 
important to have a clear grasp of the differences of 
construction in the use of these two classes of Com- 
pound Verbs. 3?fT TO 

WT TO^ f, Sow far can I describe the 

excellences of this hook ? Here %<r|| is a full 

Compound and governs ifcf in the Accus. But 
in the following, from the same book and within a 
line or two of the previously quoted sentence. 

*J<$f SRT JJTI TO* fi*W T If a full des- 

cription of its excellences should be given (lit. "made”), 

r 

the Verb is not fully compounded with other- 
wise the sentence would run jpflpf 
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ft •“ 

3TT^, The would be plural, agree- 
ing with As it is, it is sing., agreeing with 

m 

It is only a few of these Compounds which are 

used in both forms. tTRFT 35FTT is another of them. 

We may have %T VT3FT f^TT, He 

nurtured the child. Or, <2FFT t TRFT 

He did nourishment of the child. So also, 

* 

^TSFT I will cherish my subjects. 

FIFT 3tFTT, to forsake ; 3iFTT, to com- 

mence, and some others are used in both forms, but 
generally the Compound is either close or loose and 
used consistently in one way or the other. 

55FTT, to receive, or accept. f^T 3RTOT, 

to farewell, to dismiss, Qf*TT «m«iT, to forgive , are 
examples of the first Class, the fully Compounded 
Verbs. 

In the case of the great majority of the Verbs 
now under consideration, the compounding is not 
fully carried out; the Noun which is more or less 
joined to the 3RFTT is related to other Nouns in the 
sentence, as though it were not an integral part of 
the Verb, and in truth it is not so. 

Among such not fully Compounded Verbs oome 
words like spfl’ to display mercy ; TOT 
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to afford protection ; to offer worship 

*fTOTr SFTCRT, to render help. In English, we 
have what we consider an appropriate Verb to use 
with each Noun; but, in Hindi, in spite of its 

wealth of words, | may be used with countless 
Nouns; and so we have above, to do mercy , to do 
protection , to do worship, to do help. 

Other Verbs are used in these Compounds, such 
as ^n, ^TT, %T5TT, VTRT, JTPWT, but 
is the favourite Verb for these Compounds. 

Not only are Nouns joined up in this way ; 
occasionally, an Adverb, or Adjective, or even Post- 
position may be joined up, e.g., to heal ; 

«T*TT SFffSTT, to do good ; sfhf WTT, to hasten ; 

to put behind ; to pursue. 

No attempt will be made to give lists of these 
Compounds. Dr. Kellogg, in his Grammar, gives 
quite long lists of some of them, with the right cons- 
tructions (in Sections 450-465), and Mr. F. Pincott, 
in his Hindi Manual, similarly, gives useful lists 
(pp, 49-59 in the edition of 1882). 

It is very important that the student should 
learn which form is correct of these numerous Com- 
pounds, and also what is the right construction. 

Possibly, seeing the phrase, m ^Tf 

Save mercy on me, it might be concluded that 
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was a full Compound, and that therefore 
*TC ftWT, would be correct ; ‘ but 

it is not so. 3*TT ^TT, is not a full Compound, 
and the sentence should therefore be, WVR m 

306. t^VrfTj etc. One small [class of Com- 

pounds demands a separate notice. A few Abstract 
Nouns, notably a seeing , a hearing 

(and a few others formed on the same principle), are 
formed with ^TT into Compound Verbs which are 
treated as Neuters, but have somewhat the force of 
Passives. Occasionally, is found instead of 

^TT. 

m *wt wi f^rrt 

Then Chandragupt's kingdom appears as though ' it 
had passed away . ^ STR^FC % 9ST ^ % 

What are those ( things ) like animals which are visible ? 

5T3T «T f^lT, When no man ap- 
peared. T T¥T, The shout of “ Vic- 

tory 1” was heard. <NNIW4| 
f4ffT Chanakya, seated, comes into view 
when the curtain is lifted). 


23 
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SYNTAX OF THE VERB. 

307. The matter of agreement between the Verb 
and its Nominative and Accusative, has already been 
dealt with in Sections 142-1 44, and the position of the 
Verb in the sentence, in Section 147. Many, other 
points have also come under consideration in the 
various sections on the Tenses, etc. One or two other 
points, more or less related to Syntax, may now [be 
noticed. 

Subject of the Verb unexpressed. The omission 
of the subject is more common in Hindi than in 
English. This is natural when it is remembered 
that in many parts of the Verb the Verb itself 
indicates whether the subject is sing, or plural; 
masc. or fern. With those Tenses of Transitive 
Verbs which are formed from the Perfect Participle 
this is not the case. Another disability under which 
Hindi suffers is the lack of a 3rd personal Pronoun. 

and have to serve for he, she and it. 

In the English sentence, will you go? I will, 
the Pronoun is used in the reply, the Verb is not 
repeated; in Hindi, the Verb is repeated, but (often) 

no Pronoun is used ; Igtt ? ^fTSKHT. Por the 

English, People say, the Hindi will be, in many 
cases, simply, ■Rffr ff. In the following sehtenoe, 
the pronoun, you, is omitted in Hindi, 

When (you) are 
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married, {you) will know about mother-in-law and 
sister-in-law. 

Such omissions are quite common in Hindi. 

The position of the subject and Verb often does 
not correspond with the position common in English 
sentences, e.g., The king 'pondered over it and 

became much perplexed. *T*TT srgrl 


308. The use of a Participle instead of a 
second principal Verb. A Conjunctive Participle, 
or ordinary Participle, very generally supplies the 
place which a second Verb would occupy in a corres- 
ponding English sentence. Eng. He stood up in the 

assembly and said. Hindi. ! tPRT If 
9i$T. Eng- They kept walking on and became very 
weary. Hindi. ^ Eng. He 

went to the shop, examined the cloth, asked the 
price and came away without purchasing anything. 

Hindi. Wl WTft 

W ft5R5tT. 

309. Omission of Auxiliary. It has already 
been mentioned that, with some of the Tenses, the 
Auxiliary is sometimes omitted. 

Again, one Auxiliary often does service for two 

or more Verbs. 
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%ETwnn«nr fa;... He went day by day to the 
house and tried hard to...... 

310. Omission of ^ with *T^f. In a sentence 
in which occurs, the ^ is often, perhaps we may 
say generally, omitted. Some are of the opinion 
that is a form ^ plus *T 5^f *3Rf?lT f^R, 

I do not say this that So 5!T7TT, 

He does not go anywhere. 

311. not an Auxiliary. Not infrequently what 
at first sight may he regarded as a Present Imperfect 
Tense, etc., proves, on closer consideration, to he part 
of the Verb $FTT, preceded hy a Participle. Thus, 
% **? St t, will generally prove to be, not, They 
have seated themselves there, but, They are there , 

having seated themselves, i.e,, 1* f j and so 

with other Verbs. 

312. Repetition df a Verb. The repetition of a 
Verb generally indicates either repetition of an 
act, continuation of the action expressed by the 
Verb, or intensity. It is most commonly a Parti- 
ciple or the Conductive Participle that is repeated, 
not one of the ordinary Tenses. 

Implying Repetition. 

IT?T, Doing it again and again he became very 
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clever (at it). 55ft * jgsn fa, 

By asking many questions he became a ware that...... 

Implying Continuation. i HH ^ 

3T5T %T SPt, As he went on bathing , he 

thought over this question. to* R ^ xm 
^ m TTf^lT, Ooing right on he reached home at 
midnight. 

Implying Intensity. ^ srV to to 

5R?[ They went forward taking great care 

that the sound of their footsteps (should not be 
heard). If zzfe r z€te r 

TO W?* iffa ^ «Pt, In the 
thick darkness feeling very carefully as they placed 
their feet on the ladder, they began to descend. 

5*1% $ « SIH They were speaking very 

very softly. It might be urged in that in these 
three sentences, it is not so much intensity , that is, 
indicated as repetition) that is, each step was taken 
carefully , their hands were placed again and again , 
every word was spoken softly. 

Sometimes, in the repetition of the Verb, its form 
is slightly altered the second time. 5 fp^ 

K TO Bragging the boat this 

way and that, they carried it forward. 
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PREFIXES AND SUFFIXES. 

VERBAL AND OTHER COMPOUNDED NOUNS. 
c 

313‘a" ^WT, Prefix. 

, Suffix. 

Nouns formed from Verbs. 

f" Nouns formed from other Nouns 
» by the addition of a suffix. 

This subject is a large and important one. To 
deal with it fully would not be possible in such a 
Grammar as this, as many difficult and intricate 
questions of etymology would have to be investi- 
gated. All that can be attempted is to give some 
of the more important and common prefixes and 
suffixes, to state their general force and meaning, 
and to illustrate this by giving a few examples of 
words thus compounded. 

PREFIXES. 3WI. 

313-b. These are arranged, in the main, in alphabet- 
ical order, hut, where there are two or more prefixes 
having similar meanings or cases in which they pair 
off in the way of opposition or contrast, they are 
brought together for the sake of comparison. 
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Prefix. Meaning. Examples. 

3TO17, unrighteousness. 
STgf^TFT, unseemly. 

priceless. 

inner , mind, soul. 3ET*ri±<f*Tt, 

pervading the spirit 


858 


* [ 
3TC ) 


negation. 


% negation. 

sffn excess. 
SETT defect. 


aim 

e 

33TKT 


]■ half. 


inferior, after , 

* ^ according to. 

superior , before. 


superiority > 


K Z TZJ. 

without work, 
without cause . 
saiTTOTli, eery powerful. 
SPTOUl, disgrace. 

ill-conduct. 

half-cooked, 

half-ripe. 

STV^saT, half-dead. 

^TVlfr?T5!T, half-blown {of 
a flower ). 

^TVrnft', a paralytic. 

0 

in 0 f e presence 

pride. 

^TOrSf, a great king. 
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Prefix. Meaning. Examples. 

jrfTT opposition , substi- retaliation. 

tution, repetition. n, recompense , re- 

WTfPfiSr, guital. 

day by day. 

Compare tn ac- 

cordance with, and nfh- 


another. 


contrary to. 

This srfa has Various 
meanings. 

foreigner. 


vU«f<l little. 

3RT diminution. 


«?} 


superiority, excess . 


one possessing lit- 
tle knowldge. 

a defect . a vice . 
Compare SRHlfa, going 
down , deterioration , and 
'Oflld, rise, progress. 

superior. 

perturbation. 


TSPf inferiority, nearness xj'ldt, a garden, artifi- 
(also excess.) cial forest. 

a helper. 


WW'l 

5*, 5 : J 


bad. 


C .7 

an evil course, 
ill^fortuned. 
ill-behaviou 
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Prefix. Meaning. 


Examples. 

of bad disposition 


or conduct. 


5 good. 


fa*, faw , ) 

fa: fa* [ 


negation. 


This must not be 

distant , ulterior, 
exceeding , beyond. 


I***, difficult to be 
crossed. 

of good disposition 
or conduct. 

fa*5T, fa*3T, powerless. 

fa ^g gfR, without off- 
spring. 

fa:* 5 ^, without doubt. 

fa**»*5, ivithout deceit. 
confused with another fa, 
an intensive particle. 

a, foreigner. 

, the next world- 


TC5T3I, the Supreme 

Being. 

*Tt intensive , theireverse. TOWf, power. 

W*l*, defeat. 

*f* around , excess. *f*3CTT, circumambulctr 

iion. 

^fww, great heat. 

ST excess, intensive. great effort. 
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Prefix. Meaning Examples. 

disjunctive, intensive. foreign country. 


^ conjunctive. 


strong. 


HTOI, fruitful. 

Compare f^RTT, widow. 
and a woman 

whose husband is alive ; also 
f%*fNT, separate and *%PT, 
united. 


equal like. impartial, one who 

looks equally on all. 
with- a fellow-traveller. 

*f*i*¥ t a fellow- labourer. 

5JPT the whole, cf. ^ the Ominscient. 

25 one's own. one’s own country. 


SUFFIXES. 

314. In dealing with Suffixes, it may be better to 
use another method than that adopted in the section, 
on Prefixes. There we pursued the alphabetical 
order. It is proposed to throw the Suffixes into 
groups, so that some light may be thrown upon the 
systematic formation of the Compounds, which will 
now be considered, viz.. Nouns and Adjectives (some 
of them used as Nouns) formed from a Verb or Noun 
base, by the addition of a Suffix. 
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There are two main groups : I, called by Indian 
Grammarians which have a Verbal ba.se, and 

H> which have a Noun as a base. 

Indian Grammarians have worked out the 
divisions and sub-divisons with great elaboration and 
much ingenuity. Pundit Madhava Prasad Pathak, 
in his “Hindi Balbodh Vyakaran, ” has done a very 
useful piece of work in this special section, and I 
gratefully acknowledge the help I have derived from 
him in the order here adopted. 

It has not been thought necessary to work out the 
details of the euphonic changes which often take 
place in the original word in adding the Suffixes. 
They are interesting, but not absolutely necessary 
for the student, who will hardly be expected to enter 
on the task of forming new words, but, for a time, 
at least, will content himself with ascertaining the 
meaning and use of those already formed. 

Many of the changes, and the Suffixes themselves 
are Sanskrit, but they belong to Hindi, forasmuch 
as the words are widely current in Hindi, and new 
words are being formed from time to time. 

VERBAL NOUNS. 

315. These words are formed from a Verbal base, 
supplemented by what is called a i e., a 

Suffix which conveys a further verbal force to the 
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word with which it is united. These are also 

called fe r rets tot. i e., Nouns setting forth 
verbal ideas. 

Five classes are given. 

T p ___ • 

I. ?RcJ^T^ ^T, Nouns which indicate the 

Doer. 

II. ^41'^ Act done. 

III. SR^RITTO tot. that by which the 

act is accomplished. 

IV. TORJTTOTOT. the doing itself. 

v. TOT. the doer in the 

doing of the act. 

II. and V. need no further explanation ; they 
are the Perfect and Imperfect Participles, respectively, 
being forjjaed from the stem of the Verb, by the 

addition of SJTf; fern. and pi. masc. for the 
Perfect Participle ; and cTT, and for the 
Imperfect Participle. These have been dealt with 
in Chapter X. 

We have, therefore, now to consider classes 
I., III. and IV. 

£ 

Class I. TOfT, Nouns indicating the 

Doer. 

, Under this head come the Nouns of Agency, 
formed by adding tlT3IT or |KT to the infleoted 
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Infinitive* These have been explained in the chapter 
on the Verb, Chapter X. 

Other compounded Nouns are formed by the 
addition to the stem of the Verb of such suffixes as- 

% ^TT t etc, 

a preserver. a doer. 

'srfaqrr, a setter of jewels. 

a thatcher. *T%TT, a singer. 

Class III. qj q fa r qfr TOT. Nouns indicating 
the Instrument. 

Formed from the Infinitive by changing 

•IT to rfV. 

a handle for turning a spinning-wheel, 
bellows, 
a spade. 

Class IV. vrrc«rr«re; TOT Nouns indicating the 
action itself. 

Some of these indicate the action, some the 
abstract idea of the action, and not a few words are 
found, formed in the same way, which stand for the 
price paid for work done. 

a. The stem alone. sound, utterance. 

running, a race. understanding . 
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b. The stem lengthened. walk. ’'TRT, read- 
ing (from to read.) 

c. The stem witli 5TTW, or ^ISTSf, progress, 

increase. g«jT«r, deception (fr. ^TRT, meaning to, 

deceive) shew, display. f<d<ylT3i, serving food. 

d. The stem with 5TT^. sewing ; 

sowing ; font weaving ; joining, 

especially of bricks in masonry ; making. 

Many of these words are also used to signify the 
price for such work. 

e. The stem with or fs. ?z, make ; 

adornment ; ^tjTT^ZT, calling, summons ; 
outcry. 

nouns (and adjectives) compounded of a 

NOUN AND A SUFFIX, 

316. The word is from (hat ; i.e., the 

original Noun, and f%Ft, that which relates to, or 
siitis ; is applied to those Compounded Nouns 

which are formed from an original simple Noun, to 
which a suffix has been added. 

Such Nouns have been divided into five Classes. 
I. This word is from 

offspring, and therefore is somewhat equivalent to 
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the English, patronymic. In Hindi, however, this 
group not only includes descendants, but followers. 
Names indicating nationality, also, are included 
under this head. 

r 

II. In this group are contained the 

Compounds indicating “ doer\of " and names identi- 
fied with the workers in different trades and crafts. 

hi. Abstract Nouns expressing the 

nature or character of a person or thing. 

IV. These are, as the name indicates, 

adjectival in character, describing persons by the 
qualities they possess. Some adjectives, not used 
as Nouns, must also be included in this group. 

V. From deficient. Diminu- 

tives. 

317. I. Patronymics, etc. These may be formed 
by- 

a. Lengthening the vowel, e.g., a worship- 
per of Shiva, fr. a worshipper of 

Vishnu, fr. the descendants of 

'row. tftgr, a follower of 55 - 

b. Adding « follower oj 

jf] belonging to the tribe oj 

^5, one born in the Punjab. 
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o. Adding or vm,e.g., 

a resident of ; 3SPTWTST or SHIWTSIT, 

an important caste , descendants of 

318. II. A large class, indicating doer of. These 
names are closely connected with trades and occupa- 
tions, though, as has already been pointed out, a 
man often enjoys the caste-name, when no longer 
following the occupation special to that caste. 

The Noun of Agency ending in T5TT or TO 
has been included in the previous section, 
but some words formed from a Noun, by the addition 
of TOIT or belong to this group. ft ghfTOTT , 

a baker ; « milkman ; tpTfTK or 

a water-carrier. 

(6). Formed by adding such terminations as 

TO, *i, TO, mt, mft, TOT, TOT, etc. The 

last two are perhaps rather words than suffixes. 

% rfro, a seller of salt ; a dealer in 

butter 5 ^^515, a preacher or teacher ; 
a carter \ or %T5fTC, « goldsmith ; %T^TT, 

a blacksmith ; « gambler ; JKTO, « gate- 

keeper ; ^p^lul, a giver of grain. 

319. III. Abstract Nouns, relating to both persons 
and things. 
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Formed by adding the Suffixes, Iff, 

’•IT, or 5TPT, eg-, holiness j 'StWIHT, 

excellence (These Abstract Nouns ending in ?f[ are 
very common) ; manhood; serfdom \ 

%T§Ti^, breadth ; cleverness ; child- 
hood ; old age ; $K*T, weightiness, dignity ; 

depth. 


320. IV. Adjectival Nouns and Adjectives. These 
describe the persons or things by the qualities they 
possess. 

Formed by the addition of such Suffixes a& 

tpt, ^r, m, wr, 

i, 

merciful ; wealthy ; 

wf2J“*n !f I, wise ; animal-like, bestial; 

TO3F?f, an athlete, strong man ; ^TT^T and 
compassionate ; merciful ; a brawler, 

quarrelsome person ; hungry { ClfTOT, thirsty ; 

or VjtiflT, and 4^<nT or domestic 

and wild animals ; fcrerorsfta, worthy of trust ; 

worthy of praise ; monthly ; 

daily ; injurious -, W3f*rHt, 

21 
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aloofness ; very dense ( of a forest) •, nfm, 

very strong. 

Many other words and Suffixes might be added, 
e.g ., in such words as *n&I, Wielder of a 

of of a mST spear ; e»7T in words like 
grieved ; glad. 

There are many Suffixes also which are more 
akin to words than simple Suffixes, e.g., 1R, full of\ 
joyful ; 3Tt, giver of ; with ; 

full of ; *n^r, just, only ; gfF, 5TT^, etc. 

321. V. Diminutives. With a final replacing 33 n, 
etc. 

a rope, smaller than ^^TT; a basket, 

smaller than a tm ; with the termination ^HT, o.g., 
a little girl ; « small bedstead. 

The lists of the suffixes given above are by no 
means complete, and lists of words have not been 
attempted, only a few illustrations given. The whole 
subject is a wide and important one. In Sanskrit, 
compounding is carried out to an extravagant extent, 
and that more than traces of this should have come 
into Hindi is not surprising. Many long Sanskrit 
Compounds are brought bodily into Hindi ; others are 

manufactured. Tulsi Das’ affords 

many illustrations of long Sanskrit Compounds, 
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Adverb. 


„ of time. 


„ „ place. 


„ „ manner. 


„ „ quantity or 

degree. 



323. The Hindi corresponds very 

largely with the English word Adverb : it means the 
word which qualifies the Verb. As in English, so in 
Hindi, the Adverb in use covers more than its name 
signifies. 1|T and as affirmative and negative, 

words indicating place, time and suoh as 
SSR|, do not appear in any special manner to 

qualify the Verb, and yet these and many other words 
do furnish information closely connected with that 
which the Verb conveys. To be informed when and 
where an act is done, is certainly related to the aot 
itself. 

Perhaps the use of the Adverb in which it is most 
true to its essential character is that in which the 
English words ending in ...ly are found, setting forth 
how an act is performed, e.g., He fought bravely, Bu 
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■ A 

particulars connected with the verbal idea may be 
largely widened, and thus we meet with Adverbs of 
Time and Place, and even a whole sentence, called 
an Adverbial Extension. 

It will be noticed that some words appear in 
lists of Postpositions whioh have already appeared 
as Adverbs, and some of these same words are 
Nouns also. Day is a Noun, and yet in the sentence, 
"He did it day by day," (daily), it is truly an 
Adverb. Words do thus change in their character, 


as they are used in different ways. In 
wr I, What is under it P is a Postposition. 
In the sentence, ^ It fell down, it is an 

Adverb. So, in '^'T, Go forward, is an 

Adverb in Wt ’ETC f, 


Ahead of them are both home and rest, it is a Post- 
position. 

As in English so in Hindi, we may have : — 

1. A simple Adverb. «n, se 

was walking slowly. 

2. Another word used as an Adverb. 

i%m *it, He lived joyfully, 

or with joy . 

3. An Adverbial sentence. 

% m fa? %rf 

mm wr, n e was going along so quickly 
that too one was able to lay hold of him. 
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324. Adverbs may be ^noticed under three 
headings : 

1. Pronominal Adverbs. 

2. Adverbs. 

3. Adverbial Phrases. 

1. PRONOMINAL ADVERBS. 

We have already noted the series of Pronominal 
Adjectives in which the characteristic letters of the 
Pronouns appear and modify the meaning. In a 
similar way, we have a series of words adverbial in 
their force, and these have been suitably denomi- 
nated Pronominal Adverbs. 

In the following lists, it will be observed that 
1. are related to the Proximate Demonstrative Pro- 
non *f. 2. to the Remote Demonstrative Pronoun 

3. to the Relative Pron. %T. 4i. to the Correlative 
under its somewhat obsolete inflected form fiw. 
5. to the Interrogative an d 6. to the Indefinite 

5ni. 

In some cases, not all the members of the series 
are in use. 

a. Of Place. 

1 . here. 

2 . *#¥ there, 

3. STff where , {relative). 

4. fI|T there, {correlative). 
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6. Wff where. 

6. anywhere 

b. Of Direction. 

X. hither, 

2 thither. 

3. whither) Forf^** andf^T, 

4 (ft*?*) thither. 3 and ?I^T are 

almost invariably 
used. 

6. ft***, whither ? 

6 . 

For Tgypt, and the forms , *%T, 

and are commonly used : even as, in English, 
where are you going? is far more commonly used 
than, whither are you going ? 

t. Of Time. 

1. snr now. 

2. W or HOT; 

3. 3rar when. 

4. then. 

6. *W7 when t 

6. at any time, 

d. Of Manner. 

1. *ff, ^ thud, 

2. obsolete , supplied by ^ 
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3. &jf } as- These are generally used of 

time, Just as,... at that mo- 
ment. Por manner, 

4. *ff so. j are more 

common. 

6. ipff, ? 

6 . 

Some of these Pronominal Adverbs are treated 
somewhat as Nouns, becoming subject to declension, 

by the use of Postpositions, e.g., tRjfT 95T Of 
what place is this (man) ? Go away 

from here. rl^T Until when will you remain ? 

In here. For the present. 

By repetition and combination, these Pronominal 
Adverbs yield other modifications of meaning i 
fTfT wherever in those places. 

^W... 7W 7W, whenever then. SHT whenever. 

tRvft Wft 1 , sometimes. 3*ff c4f, just 

a8...so also (especially in reference to succession in 
time). 

€HfT 9\T Just the same as it was. xJ«T3RT 

\$ <£ 

wr r »nn, Their work remained just 

as it was. W cW IF* 5|ff % TTfT ^ f. 

Excellent books remain as they are (i e., either un- 
published or unsold.) 
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or occasionally. 

or somewhere or other . «nif **f, 

here and there. (Rff, wherever. or 

^ fiw, hither and thither . H<ST, awe? 

again (SW *K^»TT is idiomatically used for “ to 
procrastinate ”). ^|?f H«T, occasionally. ^4f ?*rf, 

or exactly in the same state or 

condition. 


2. ADVERBS. 

325. A. Adverbs of Place and Direction. 

WFt forward , or forwards. 

backward, or backwards. 

\^TR upward, or upwards. 

downward , or downwards, 
to the right. 
srrir to the left. 

outward, or outwards, 
inward , or inwards. 

on the other side . Used after a Noun, 
followed by % or %, this word has very much of a 
a prepositional force, but with a Demonstrative 
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Pronoun in the construct state, it has an adverbial 
force. this side ; TTC, that side. 

WtK on this side. 

WTK *m] 

■ right through. Spoken, e.g., of cutting 
right through anything. 

33T5m (prop. 3TWJW) in another place, elsewhere. 

in one place , or together . 

W3T in all places , ubiquitous . 

fsras near , close to, %K far, are not pro- 

perly Adverbs, though sometimes used with an 
adverbial force. 

326. B, Adverbs of Time. 

Under these will come words indicating different 
parts of the day, and different periods of time, e.g., 

SSITSf to-day, to-morrow. The more common of 
these are mentioned in Chapter XVI. 

ssnft before. According to the context, this may 

stand for past or future time, formerly or hereafter. 
The English word “ before ” is somewhat analogous, 
e.g. They used to do this before, i.e., previously. 
In the years that lie before, let us not do so. 

before, previously. 

or iftfc subsequently. 
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or 3 FCT finally, 
once upon a time, 
meanwhile. 

fan or continually , always. 

continually , from generation to generation • 
Used of past time. 
always. 

always ( intensive of** I) 

e 

^P5[T , 9^Jc[T for ever and ever. 
fare once more , again, 
often, generally. 

J ST9» , IFC Urdu equivalent, often used in Hindi. 

•v. 

STRSTC or repeatedly, again and again. 


327. 0 . Adverbs of Manner, 

or } 


Jsra^nrF 

or 


I 

y suddenly. 
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(intensive) 

*mr 

or 

*sz 



or (Urdu) 

slowly. 

(intensive of above). 
or ^fF5T truly. 

truly . An intensive form of the above.. 
truly. 

SraSpcTT Urdu equivalent. 

necessarily. 

Zfal exactly, truly. 

Zfai <rfai or 

_ }■ Intensive forms of the above. 

ZTR 3TO 


?!H or gratuitously, 

wmm manifestly, openly, 
easily. 


379 
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*M"TT4||tf easily, without effort. 

W or 5RTT just as. 
rm so. Correlative of the above. 

fs 

as is fit, as is necessary, 
uninterruptedly, 
vainly , uselessly . 
sojtly. 

^sl^rryf^r boldly, with a crash. 

according to one's will. 

$%, %%, $%, See Section 194, where 

§ST, SfaT are treated of as Pronominal 

Adjeotives. In their inflected form, these become 
Adverbs, and are much used. It is not uncommon 

to find the adjectival forms in 5IT used where the 

adverbial forms in would be more correct. 

It may be pointed out that many Adjectives 
may be used as Adverbs of Manner. ^<( 
fafWT, SW* §n fe*n, He did well, He did badly. 

328. D. Adverbs of Degree. 

much. 

little. 

somewhat. 
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very. 

is an Adj, “great,” but is frequently 
* used as an Adverb. 

3J7JRI exceedingly. 

Irasr only, merely. 

Intensive of |pE(TT. 
fTO entirely. 

^ It once. 

3r It twice . 

?rta It etc., thrice, etc. 

As the Pronominal Adjectives of Quality are' 
used in their inflected form as Adverbs of Manner, 
similarly the Pronominal Adjectives of Quantity, 

d i j etc., (see Sect. 193) are used as Adverbs of 

Degree, but are not generally inflected. Adjectives 
also may be used in a similar way. 

sometimes is an intensive Adverbial 
Participle which may be added to many, if not, most 
words. The | often disappears, or rather combines 
with the previous letter, converting it into its cor- 
responding aspirate, e.g., just now, from 

Where the previous letter is already an 
aspirate, the ^ is omitted ; thus from 
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from This may be sometimes 

translated by “ even,” “ indeed ; ” at others, it only 
corresponds to a word which would, in English, be 
italicized in writing, or emphasized in speaking. 

%t mWt, Will you strike even me ? 

wr t it Indeed , he is not (here). 

The use of with the Present Participle in 
the constructive form, called the Adverbial Participle, 
has already been noticed. Joined with parts of the 
Verb which have an auxiliary, it is inserted before 

the auxiliary ; thus «Mct| it (while) he was 
actually going . With the Future, it is even inserted 
before the Conjugational termination, e.g ., 

they will assuredly go. he will assuredly 

give. 


329. E. Miscellaneous Adverbs. 

The propriety of classing one or two of the fol- 
lowing as Adverbs may be questioned, but no more 
suitable heading for their notice suggests itself. 

ff Yes. 

St Yes. Not found in literature, but muoh 
used by villagers. 

Other words also are used for expressing assent, 
<SmT, very vfell \ without doubts etc. 
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*ri¥ No, not. Used mostly with the Tenses, 
which would belong to the Indicative Mood, less 
commonly with Tenses of the Subjunctive; i.e., it is 
more common with the denial of a fact than the 
negation of a contingency or possibility. It is not 
used with the Imperative. It may be used abso- 
lutely, “ No." 

•f No, not. Absolute “ No” also with the Verb, 

more especially for Subjunctive Tenses, and for the 
polite forms of the Imperative. 

Speaking generally, ST seems to be more abrupt 
and less formal than though it is less emphatic, 
e -9-> Sir qfpft i-e., I will never do it. 

«ff would not generally replace in this sentence, 

5f STTSTSTT * «« JIT, I will neither come nor do it, 
might be said ; but S^f in both places would be 
still more emphatic. 

ST?T Not. Used only with the Imperative, 1TTT, 
don’t go. It must not be used with the 
polite forms of the Imperative. 

a colloquial equivalent for 

There are various idiomatic uses of these Ad- 
verbs of negation, if not. 

rft If ^ Goat once , if you 

don’t (if not) % I will send some one else . 
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•f . I neither — nor — ,Sf 9vCRT ^ «T 

•T *T \ 3iTT?lT He neither does 

{it), nor gets (it) done. 

9«fif sffir Yes, lit. “ Why not," used in much 
the same way as the English “of course;" though, 
in many cases, it is used where in English the simple 
“ yes ” would be used. Thus, if a man be asked if 
he can do a certain kind of work, he will answer, 

This, of course, means literally “ why 
not ? " but idiomatically it is simply “yes.’’ 
possibly, perchance. 

Urdu equivalent. More common in Hindi 

than 

53T8rf?f namely, that is to say. 

*TFT Urdu equivalent. Frequently used in Hindi. 
vmzr on the contrary. 

in short, briefly. 

Slttf* probably, usually, for the most part. (In 
the form 3JTO* it means often, generally , and 

is equivalent to the Urdu 3l9t?]T). 

*fT5T merely. Only used after another word, 
combining with it into a semi-compound, e.g ., 
mw, merely a ward. (This must not be confused 
with another use of HTW meaning, all, every , each, 
e.g., *n*, all men, or every man. 
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3. ADVERBIAL PHRASES. 

330. Adverbial phrases are very numerous, and are 
formed in various ways ; not a few are simply some 
case of a Noun with its Postposition. 

. The Instrumental and Ablative Cases, with % 
or % added to a word already used as an Adverb, 
e.g., secretly , easily , 

angrily , ^ %, slowly, %, how, in 

what manner ? SfJpfT %, gently. So for Adverbs 
of place, %, «tc. 

The Locative Case in $f, »9*rl finally, 
manifestly , apparently , $f, in very truth. 

The Accusative Case, with or without %T, eg.* 

%T, finally, at that time, far, 

one day, i.e., on a certain day. 

The Conjunctive Participle is very frequently 
used as an Adverb. 5TFI % 'sqri ferr, 

He did it wittingly. secretly. 

singly- 

Various other ways of forming Adverbial phrases 
are also met with, e g , Hilci, in a snake- 

lihe , way. HW, unitedly. * n this 

way. in the same manner. 

25 » 
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«5fS*FT 

or 3 T«ir*r. 


331. The Case-signs SiV, %, etc., partake 
of the character of Postpositions. These have a 
special name given to them by Indian Grammarians, 
viz., It is not apparent what essential 

difference there is between as a Case-sign of the 
Locative, and =fHr, a Postposition. As a matter of 
fact, the fawfai or Case-signs are as truly Postposi- 


tions as those dealt with in the present chapter : it 
is only their identification with the Case-system that 
has led to their separation. 


These words correspond with the English 
Prepositions, but as they are almost invariably used- 
after the word to which they are related, they have 
been appropriately called Postpositions. The Hindi 

name, the particle indicating 

relation , is excellent. 

Dr. Kellogg has pointed out that many of these 
Postpositions were originally Nouns. This accounts 
for the fact that, with some of them, the related word 
is used in the masc. Genitive, with others in the 
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fem. ; the Postposition haying been originally a maso. 
or fem- Noun. We have Beneath it, but 

In its place . 

Occasionally, a Postpostion becomes a Preposition, 
i.e , it may be used before the related word. This is 
optional with some Postpositions. f*RT is the out* 
standing example of freedom in this matter : it may 
be used before or after the related word, with 
% or without. 


In the following lists, the endeavour has been 
made to arrange the words according to meaning, so 
that synonymous words or those similar in meaning 
may he noted and differences of idiom pointed out. 
Many Urdu equivalents have been included, as they 
are so frequently found in Hindi books. 


Postpositions marked — 

e- are preceded by %. Behind the house. 

t 9ft. SITSTSi In the place 


of the child. 


J are used without 
% or 

*$ may be used with 
or without. 


With (his) army. 

Without (his) army . 

5 Near the house. 

| 1 TTO, By him . 
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lt ; has been mentioned in Chapter XII that 
several words are both Adverbs and Postpositions. , 

# '4JTOgH, oow more commonly written ^1^, in 
front of* In .addition to its literal use, this word has 
two idiomatic uses also. 1 . Equal to “ in his esti - 

motion. ” ttcStoc ft? vwi % Me are 

sinners in God's sight . 2. To indicate comparison. 'StR 
?$? ^jrrlT <R7 What is a dog in comparison 

with a tiger P 

Notice the difference between and mb. 

means, in the presence of; mb ahead. Me 

stands before the Icing , is TT^Tf % 91^ T^TT 
^ but, Me walks before the king , i.e., ahead of the 

king, TRTT % mb 

before. Used both of time and place. Notice 
in previous chapter about the possible reference to 
either the past or the future. For time, % as well as 
may be used. 

* before. Used chiefly of time. Though con- 

structed with its governed word as a Postposition, it 
is adverbial in force. Thus, before this, 

or previously (This can also be used with e.g., 
before that, previously). 
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* W before. Oi time only. 

CS , 

* behind , after. Of place and time. 

* Urdu equivalent of Used of time. 

* after. Used of time, occasionally of 
logical succession. 

* 'T'TUFrT after. Of time. Occasionally in the 

sence of "in addition to,” “ moreover ” 

* grrc over , above. 

Notice the distinction between XR and the 

former is on, upon ; the second, over. An ornament 
is on, or, upon the mantelpiece, a picture is over it. In 
the first sentence, the word is vx, in the second 
A man is on ( ) the roof of his house, a kite flies 

above ( 'diMK ) it. This distinction is sometimes lost 
sight of, and quite recently it has become a fad to use 
3i'lt in many cases where qt is more appropriate, e.g., 
^9% ^ f, He shews mercy on him, 

instead of using the word as was practically always 
done in such phrases in past days. 

# SfH beneath, under. Of place and also of status. 

#l£ beneath, under. 

* snfNr or subject to, under authority of. 

between. Used of place and time, in the 
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latter case, it may often be translated 
“ meanwhile. ” Often followed by one 
or more of the Particle Postpositions, 
e.g., 3, among • 

in the centre of the house , 
j from among . sfN 3, meanwhile . 

# Urdu equivalent of above. 

# outside. Sometimes written snffr. gK 

% outside the door. An idio- 

matic use of this word, with the govern- 
ed word in the ablative, may be noted 

e.g., TO* t, {They) are 

outside of counting, i.e., cannot he 
counted. % S5TR 

which is not according to your tcish . 

# inside, within. Used both of place and 

time, e.g., inside the 

curtain . within a 

month. 

#TO*, Urdu equivalent • 

*t TO by, near to. Used both of position and 
motion to, e.g., TO ST3T f, 

He is sitting by him. 

He went to him. It is also used 
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idiomatically of possession . 

$3 *fi, I possess nothing . 

* near, 
near . 

* Urdu equivalent. 

* Corruption of the above, 

* beyond, (Used also with %) 

* near, round about. 

* 35TT9 719 near, round about. Used in such a 

phrase as the villages near the city. 
This can also be expressed by % 

&TT, or .. 7ft (or %) wf HtV*, 

in the four directions , on the four sides . 

* ftr£, Urdu equivalent. 

t * TllT In the direction of, side. 


A peculiarity of the word should be specially 
noted. In the sing, it is fem., in the pi. masc., e g.. 

Saving looked in my direction. >HI1 

% &TT, On both sides of the Ganges • 

&TT, On the four sides of the house. Probably this 

arises from the word having two meanings. As fem., 
it means direction, as masc., side. (Compare a similar 
peculiarity, as regards difference of force, when used 
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in ma80. or fern. of the word notioed in Sec. 

77). This suggestion receives some confirmation from 
the fact that with the meaning, side, this word is 

found in the masc. even in the sing., e.g., \31f% ^^5 
njp m On one side of that was 

Mangala’s little shed. 


t 

t 

t 

t 

t 


Urdu equivalent. 


3FT 

7TO 


^ Up to, as far as. Used of time, 
I place and degree. 


J 


A special use of may be noticed, e.g., in the 
sentence, 3&5T TT5R ^IfT, He will not so 
much as enter. 


# 

# 


with 

with 


ith ) 
ith j 


Very occasionally used without 


X ilild with. Used without %, e.g., ijff 
SR With wife, son and wealth. 

$ * with. Used in the same way as the 

above. It is also often used with adverbial force, e.g. t 
f*ron *ffd, with thought, i.e., thoughtfully. 
Occasionally found with % {e.g., % WfffY, 

with the saints), but better without. 
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t *ff?T without. The exact reverse of 
constructed generally in the same way, but occa- 
sionally with its Noun in the Ablative Case, e.g., 

5PT TPff % Sailing become devoid of 

all sins. 

Both and are not properly Post- 

positions, but their usage justifies their inclusion in 
this list. 

c 

t *T8T5R with. Used in much the same way as 

and WR SR* % 

fwrarTwm I, Kshapanak is being expelled from 
the city with dishonour. 

X «* fsRT or for without. When the governed 

Noun is not used with this Postposition may be 

used before or after its Noun. It is also used with 
some parts of Verbs. 

Apart from perfect (lit., 

CS 

full) faith. fiRT Without changing his 

dress (or appearance'). %T ‘5UT5V 551 f^FTT 

sr*r fg?rr 

That kingdom which is acquired without one's own ex- 
ertion, and without the endurance of many troubles. 

Without a second wheel. fiRT 
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Without any labour 

or effort. 

The form f^T is mostly confined to poetry and 
proverbial sayings. 

# Urdu equivalent of fsRT. 


# for the sake of ) 

in order that . 

# gnr«a on account of- 

and exceedingly useful difference in meaning bet- 
ween these two words. rather looks to the 


Although the distinc- 
tion is not always 
strictly observed, 
there is a very real 


future, in order that, SKIT^IT to the past, became of, 
e.g., 33TTCT SIT, He came in order 

that he might tee... fawsr It* % grrw gf gfV 
mwt snr, on account of his weakness he did not 
come. This point is worth careful consideration. 

With the phrase, equivalent to therefore, 

% is not used. In ^ gHTW, ie , for gjIT*0 

% on account of this, gnT*0 is a Noun, not a 
Postposition. 

t * *lftf for the sake of. Mostly used in poetry. 
* t fafUrT for the sake of. 
f Urdu equivalent. 
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for (this) reason , or with persons, on 
behalf of. (More generally used as a Noun, e.g., 
this reason .) 

# on account of, by reason of. 


Urdu equiv. Generally used with 
Demonstrative Pronouns, etc., in the Oblique Case, as 
for this reason, ftRIJ itrc^/or what reason ? 

# f«TOT or fWT in the matter of, icith re- 
ference to. Generally followed by if, e.g., ^3% 

with reference to this (matter). Where % 
is omitted, e.g., in this matter, 

is a Noun. It is a Noun in all cases, hut has come to 
be numbered with the Postpositions, and is as much 
a Postposition as many others included in the list. 


t srwf 

t 


> Urdu equivalents, with reference to- 


* jJTTT by means of. Occasionally a pleonas- 
tic % is added, % 5KT %, by means of him. 

Sometimes gTTT is used without % 

# X suitable for. ^ t,. 

This is worth seeing. Not infrequently, the % is 
omitted. 
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# *r*TT«T 

# 5^ 

# 


egwaZ fo. 


t *nf’ in the manner of ; eg, fqcTT ^ sni* 

yrera sft, He took care of the child 

as a father would. This word generally possesses an 
adverbial force. 


# *cn*TC, Urdu equivalent. 


according to , in conformity with. 


# according to. 


# 

# 


Adversative of the above. 
JJSJrrfWR, Urdu equivalent. 


# From its first meaning of Substitution, 

the meaning of the Postposition branches out into 
two uses : 1. with ; *arS» Jrfa, i-e., mq. 

2. for ; ^Tlft % Jjfa For a sick person , such and 
such things are necessary. 


t in the place of. 


# ) Urdu equivalents. is often fol- 

lowed by if, e.g., *5% if, 

in the place of this . 
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# ^ or fNs 

* ftrrfN or 


?■ opposed to, on the con - 
3 trary. 

fires is very occasion- 
ally found with an 
Ablative. *34 m<Kt" 


tpNtt , No custom 
shall be observed 
which is opposed to 
your wish. 

# TJrdu equivalent. 


There are two inseparable prefixes, with, and ^ 
without, which have a prepositional force. ^TTfTOTC, 
with (his) household. ihfitJT, without fruit. These 
might be equally well expressed by. K 

and TRtJ 
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CONJUNCTIONS. 

CONJUNCTION VffaRR 
DISJUNCTION 'PwM«h 

332. The English name, Conjuction, is exceedingly 
unsatisfactory, as it by no means covers the scope of 
the words included under the name. Indian Gram- 
marians extend the scope by using two names. 
Conjunction and Disjunction. Even this, however, 
does not fully meet the case. 

In the following paragraphs, the endeavour will 
he made to group the words commonly included in 
this class and to offer a few words in the way of ex- 
planation as to their meaning and use. 

333. 1. Cumulative Conjunctions. 

and. This is the simple copula for con- 
necting words or sentences. With pairs of words it 
is often omitted, e.g., high and low ; 

nWPTSrr, king and subjects. Also with strings of 
words, eg., WTT fw mi 

Mother, father, brothers and sisters, all are dead. 
Or, for the sake of emphasis, it may be used between 
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all the words, «ucil fam 

*rc f . 

is often found written S^T, occasionally 35^ 
and sometimes ^ is used. 

It should be remembered that there is another 
use of &TC, i.e., as a Pronominal Adjective. In the 

sentence, <3^ 31T W | 3ild ^TT^TI, 

Lallu has come, who else will come ? is a Pro- 

nominal Adjective ; in the following, ^ j^T ^ 
He has come and will also remain , 

it is a Conjunction. Care is sometimes necessary 
lest ambiguity should occur, one being understood 
for the other. 

also , moreover. t ssnifa, they also will 

oome. 5TR %T they 

promised to come , they will moreover come. Some- 
times, it approximates in force to the intensive 
Adverb and may then have to be translated by 

4t even,” or some such word : ^ vft nft, there 

{is) not even one. Somewhat similarly, it may occur 
in a sentence with another Conjunction, ’rft wit 
should he even come. 
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Occasionally the Sanskrit takes the 
place of Its meaning seems to hover between. 

and ftR*. 

again. Used as the English ‘‘ again,” and 
in making an additional statement or be- 
ginning a new point in an argument. 
Occasionally, this word assumes the 

form tfa. 

the Sanskrit equivalent of the above. It 
is sometimes found in Hindi. 

TO, See the next section. 


y, 


334. 2. Adversative. 

^ 1 Of these, is frequently used 

with the force of an exceptive 
rather than with an adversative 
force. 

but. Two came , but only one remained. 
wg is more strongly adversa- 
tive, e.g after relating how 
Ravan had tempted and threat- 
ened Sita, a writer states, wg «fhn...Iiwf«n 

, but Sita wavered not. Again, a writer, 

after relating certain adverse circumstances, says, 
wg nft 5* ^fT but if the matter be 

looked at thoughtfully. has often more of a 


wg 

or 

<TOI or 
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cumulative than adversative force, nut only so, but 

also. |t ft*T |t WR TJPTT, 

Not merely for two days, I will remain for two years. 
Sometimes, however, it has an adversative force. 

is often equal to wg, occasionally, it 
approximates in meaning to 3 RSJ. 

(corrupted to in the collo- 

quial), 1|4|<, Urdu equivalents. 
especially is very common in Hindi. 

?TT (now often printed ) nevertheless. 

335 . 3. Alternative. 

These are used between alterna- 
tive words or sentences. 

*PT?ft f *»T s»f¥ t Are my 

words acceptable or not ? but in 
the case of STT, we may also have it in both sentences, 

*t $T, or, m ^T...*rr f <? g, ^pri rm 

ftT |t *tt ftwirer Inn, Sis effort will 

either' produce an unexpected result (lit., will become 
turned) or become fruitless. (Of. the old-English use 
of nor, “ 1 whom nor avarice nor pleasures move”) 

or. %FT f fti *lf¥, Vo the people 

desire (it) or not ? See also the use of fti under 
3STo. 6 Explanative. 

26 
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ftT if not ; followed by then (cf. § 329.) 

5 f. ,. 5 f neither, nor. 

he neither hears, nor speaks. Sometimes 
only one «T is given for both sentences, 
especially in poetry. f* WR& f H 

^T, I neither know , nor recognize this 
gentleman. Compare Eng. “ Eye , nor ear , 
nor mind ever tired by these sandy dunes ' ’ 

^...whether or (cf. § 304). 

$Rn...5*IT .either or. 

336. 4 . Hypothetical. 

if. Generally followed by ffr then. 

if- 

Urdu equivalent. 

337. 5 . Concessive. 

although. Followed generally by mvft or 
nevertheless, and occasionally by 

5 TICT *T t 

I, Although he is dwarfish, yet 
he is also strong. ?R5JK 

% hz\ fes suifasT **n sfta 
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fatr If **t, Although Shalcatar 

was released from prison , yet the grief on 
account of the disgrace remained fixed in 
his mind. 

% even if, \ if also, followed commonly 

by m vft, (now often printed 
nevertheless. %T 5TI% Vllf, even if he come, 
should , though , even if followed commonly by 

338 . 6 . Explanative. 

ft? that , in such sentences as, “he said that " 

“ he saw that ” H it came to pass that ” 

fti is also used of purpose, “ he went that he 
might see” 

q^fft? or T^fft? because, for, e.g., tftfft? ^ 
from ft*n . . For apart • from perfect 

faith. 

339 . 7. Dependent, indicating Result. 

at then. Introducing what will result, if cer- 
tain conditions be fulfilled. *rft aror 

SRT W? nT *f 3fTwiT *S3TT3Kt|f, 

sd 

If my life be saved, then I will effect your 
deliverance. 



Chapter XV. 

INTERJECTIONS. 

Interjection, (Lit., that 

which, indicates astonishment , etc.) 

340. The Hindi name for Interjection is very 
appropriate, as signifies not only surprise,, 

but also wonder and consternation. 

The following are the principal Interjections : — 
% The common Vocative Interjection. 

|T More used towards inferiors, $J*T, Hallo 
you ? 

is used alone, not as an addition to a 

Vocative. It is used to oall the attention of some 
one, something like the English, “ I say” or to 
indicate slight surprise, “ Ah ! ” 

or is used rather in the Way of assent 

or approval than as a pure Interjection ; but it may 
be called an Interjection, as it is frequently used 
when no question has been asked. It somewhat 
corresponds to the “Yes, yes,” with which some 
hearers encourage a speaker. 

(with fern. generally indicates (1) 

surprise, sometimes impatience or anger, but may be 
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used (2) as an ordinary Vocative Interjection. 
Though very commonly used, it is not regarded as 
an elegant word. 

(1) sft arsror aft** O, you Brahman , 

don't get angry. ^RT, Ah 1 I see. ** t” 
uttered by a man to himself on receiving a letter 
containing some startling news. 

(2) ZFft O sister l ^ STf 

My prince ! have you come ? (Here there is 

some measure of surprise.) 

^ is a very different Interjection as regards 
usage: it is a Vooative Interjection, expressing 
contempt or disgust, e.g You 

fool / remember that . . . spoken 

of a person as though present, Oh that Kautilya l 

SSHT^T or SSTTfT expresses admiration or surprise. 

expresses mingled surprise and sorrow. 

SSftJ^T , , wonder and surprise. 

SJfil „ contempt. 

(or ad lib.) expresses sorrow (on 

receiving sad news.) 

or swspwl 

fTO or fT* J „ Eng. “ alas 1” 
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questioning surprise. 
sr|T somewhat of surprise. 

or srNft, avaunt l away with the thought I 

fe: ![*§ % vft vtoWN 

^fR 7 n Away with you, you fool / what do 
you know about religion better than the guru ? 
Rffa? disgust. 

^Tfif °r *4 TTf; may express nearly any emo- 
tion, the emotion being indicated by the tone in 
which the word or words are uttered. They may 
convey the idea of admiration, astonishment, grief, 
disgust, etc. 

XTR TPT, iu addition to being used as a saluta- 
tion, is uttered on hearing any statement which the 
hearer would desire were not true, something like 
the English, “ Don’t say that I ” 

341. Other words also are used with the force of 
Interjections : — 

hear me / help me l or, more fully, SSTPTOft 
1 make my plaint to you. 
mercy / Shield me l 
VTCTT well / all right 1 
TO enough I 
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fa* or expressive of very strong dis- 

gust. With the Acc. of the persoD,, almost equivalent 
to ‘‘ a curse on him.” 

might almost be defined as a religious 
Hurrah I It indicates exalted admiration and praise. 
*BT or Victory ! 

342. Of forms of salutation, the more common 
are : — 

TW KTR 1 which may be taken as about equivalent 
to “ Ood bless you.” 

“ good luck to you” ~L - 

) reverential salutations, addressed prin- 
. cipally to Brahmans. The return 

TOI salutation is prosperity. 

has become a very common saluta- 
tion among equals, of recent years. 

’Wfaff, salutation among equals, much adopted 

at the present time by members of the 
Arya Samaj. 

peace / my obeisance to you t 

(connected with ^ 51 HT) greet- 
ing l are Urdu, but are occasionally used 
by Hindus, especially to Europeans. 
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NUMBERS. DIVISIONS OF TIME, WEIGHTS 
AND MEASURES. 

343. In the present chapter, many matters are in- 
cluded which do not sti*ictly belong to Grammar. 
As, however, the points may be very useful to the 
student, and as the information may not be available 
in compact form elsewhere, they have been brought 
together here. 


NUMBERS. 

344. The Cardinal Numbers. The Numerals up 
to a hundred, must be committed to memory. In 
English, after 20 is reached, only the tens need be 
learned, as the intervening numbers are added quite 
regularly : this is not so in Hindi ; there is not 
one of the units which unites regularly with all 

the tens throughout ; changed into does 

indeed consistently preserve its form, but + 
becomes (21) ^ becomes 

mqftq (4i). etc. 


Numerical 

Symbol. 


Alternate form, 
Name. and form used 
in compounds. 


1 X .W W 

2 s 5* 5, V *T, 
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Numerical 

Symbol. 


Name. 


Alternate form, 
and form used 
in compounds. 


3 

* 


f?r, fa 

4 

8 


% 

5 

H or M TT ^ 


6 


?£: or*fff 

fa 

7 

a 


frl 

8 

6 or 


3TS 

9 or 


10 

*0 

3* 


11 

U 



12 




13 




14 

U 



15 

W 

*35 


16 

\t 

%T5ff 


17 

\9 



18 


* 3^5 


19 

M 


STSffa 

20 

*0 



21 



55?fa 


f Notice the as- 
pirated through- 
out for 6, thus 
distinguishing it 
from Of. 

( 44 ) 

fosiTvfa (46) 
| Dist i n gui sh 
carefully between 

*T?T (7) and WTS 

( 60 ) 
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Numerical 

Symbol. 


Name. 


Alternate form, 
and form used 
in compounds. 


22 

88 

srrfij 



23 





24 





25 

88 



Notice the Simi- 

26 

8* 

sissfN 


larity between 

fS 

27 

8« 


^TTT^I 

(25) T3TTO 
(KO) and W<ft (85) 

28 

8C 


5R5Tiw 


29 

8<i 




30 

\0 

?rte 



31 

\\ 



& The real sound’ 

32 


Sift* 


given in pronun- 

m q f i An id Knftimnvi 

33 

88 

uuta 

»s 

cTcTl* 

vlaUUIl la U6lW0t:Ii' 

the two vowels. 

34 

88 



^ and 

35 

88 

«*» «s 

wf 



36 

u 




37 

M 

«*# e\ 

*m8r 



38 



5r5?rt$j 


39 





40 

80 



1 
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Numerical 

Symbol. 

Name. 

Alternate form, 
and form used 
in compounds. 

41 

8H 

^FrTTsfN 

gfrcWfW * Of. No. 81. 

42 

48 

8* 

8* 

mcrcfcr 

<RT8TR 

44 

45 

88 

8H 

trcnsrta 

^5T<dV<J 

46 

8$ 

fiwrefa 


47 

89 

irmsfta 


48 

8C 

>irfyrreftq 


49 

8 i 


38818 

60 

HO 

H8 

WR 


61 



52 




53 

H8 

f?RR 


54 

H8 

$R*T 


55 

X8 

HT^R 


56 

H* 



57 

Ha 

88m 

Rm 

58 

HC 

STgTSR 

5!3R*f 

59 

Hd 

SR5 

'O'HIO 
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Numerical 

Symbol. 

Name. 

Alternate form, 
and form used 
in compounds. 

60 


TO 


61 

** 


iimz 

02 

** 



63 




64 

*8 



65 


•** 


66 

it 

HOTWd 


67 

*a 

*TsW<y 

or qmz 

68 


^r^<5 


69 

i& 



70 

90 

, 8rn: 


71 

a* 

?a?frn: 

TOfrHC 

72 

9* 

^fxFT 


73 


fofTlT 


74 

98 



76 

9X 

*«tIT 

^frTC 

76 

9^ 

P5frn: 


77 

99 

*m*rrc: 


78 

9C 
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4ia 

Numerical 

Symbol, 

Name. 

Alternate form, 
and form used 
in compounds. 


79 

od 




80 

CO 

5TWT 



81 

c| 




82 

Cl 




83 

Cl 

f mrst 



84 

C8 

ft 

^TRTHT 



85 

C| 




86 





87 

CO 

^rTret 



.88 

cc 


woWt 


89 

cd 

srarrol 



90 

do 




91 

dl 


* The is 

often 

92 

dl 

dl 


changed. 

throughout 

to W 
the 

93 

fircR% 

90’s. 


94 

d8 

*__A 

^HTRI 



95 

dl 

<fcnra% 

TO«7% 


96 

** 

fe*TR% 



97 

d» 

*tTR| 
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Numerical 

Symbol. 

98 £C 

99 dd 
100 \0 0 


Alternate form, 
Name. and form used 

in compounds. 

f*T**TR% 

%T % 


345. Beyond 100, tbe numbers proceed regularly, 
the units are added to the hundreds as in English, 

but “ and ” is not inserted. (101), TO 

$T (102), TO S&T aft* (120), etc. 

But TO$T (125), % (150), 

(175), TO §T (225), §T (250), fftsf 

% (275), to *ft* %t, ?ft* %T, TO TO §T, 

and so on. This same idiom is used with the thou- 
sands in like manner, (1,500), etc. (see 

§ 352). 

1,0 CO (contracted sometimes into 

100,000 SfTO 

100 WPS or tfiftis, i.e., 10,000,000). 

100 Oift* 5W or 5P* 

r r 

100 'SPT W* or WT* 

100 agar ?ftw 
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100 sfor to or toj 

100 TO TO, i.e., 100,000,000,000,000,000. 

The last three are seldom met with. 

are used mainly to convey the idea of innumerable, 
much as “ millions and millions,” in English, 
especially in the reduplicated plural form, 
is used in a similar way. 

346. The Ordinals. 

^rffSTT or First. Fourth. 

fTO Second. TOTOT Fifth. 

*ftTO Third. SOT? \ a . t , 

V Sixth. 

or ttl) 

From ^idHI onwards, the Ordinals are formed 

quite regularly from the Cardinals, by the addition of 
* 

*T. 

These Ordinals are Adjectives of two termina- 

^ SS 

tions, or J5ff Masc. (with ^ or ^ Const. Sing, 
and pi.) and ^ or 3? Fern. 

The Sanskrit Ordinals are sometimes used in 
Hindi books. 

First WT 

Second 
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Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 




Sixth 

Seventh 

Eighth 35T^RT 
Ninth 

Tenth ^SJIT 


347 . Proportionals. 

To express “ two-fold , three-fold’’ or “ twice as 
much, three times as much.,’’ etc., 3<aT or g^n 
is added to a Numeral. As the form of the 
Numeral is sometimes modified in the process of 
union, a list of those so affected is given. 

WT </ *) ™ jsn twice as much. 

or fag*n also IVppft three times as 

much. 


^gsn 

four times as 
much. 

five times as 

or 

much. 


six times as much* 

*ag*iT 

seven times as 
much. 

grsgsn 

eight times as 
much. 
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The rest are generally formed quite regularly,, 
etc. ism or is, half as much again . 

There is a Verb, i T fR T, to once and a half. 

These proportionals are treated as Adjectives of 
two terminations. 


TTP 3 T %T VX iN S 5 T, Having sold 

the goods for twice or four times {their price) 

%t {The thing) sold for two or 

three times its {usual) price. 


That, of which it is a proportional, is indicated 
by the Ablative Case. 

|t, The syrup must be our for five times as 
much as the meal . 


348. It^TT *TC*T, fafTT SftSTT, ^^TT or 

it, * cNwt etc., are used of doubling 

or folding up cloth, etc., into so many thicknesses. 

. Eor the number of strands in a rope, or number 
of lengths in which it is folded (“ double it,” etc., in 

Eng.) <p?TT or It^TT or fd^T may be used for two 
or three ; but the addition of Tft to the numeral is the 

more appropriate word, or 

* 

etc. 

27 
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349. Collectives. 

A few words are in common use, corresponding 
to our “ dozen,” ‘‘ score,” etc. 

is “ a four,” e.g , ^ twenty fours, 

i.e., 80. 

This word is principally used in counting out 
cowries, also in reckoning the standard of 
a seer (weight) ; thus there is a 
3RT and a etc , i e., 

weighing 20 x 4 or 24x4, in other words, 
equivalent in weight to 80 or to 96 tolas. 

or are also found for 

aggregates of four. 

*TT# u a Jive ” is used very largely in counting 
out the cakes of dried fuel brought into the 
towns for sale, also in connection with the 
buying and selling of mangoes, and in 
counting out quantities of small articles. 

*tTT “ a seven.” 

Among the villagers, large numbers are practi- 
cally very little used, (nothing above 20) ; 
it is always so many “ four,” so many 
“ fives.” I am assured that many of them 
not only use these aggregates in speech, 
but think in them ; forty mangoes are not 
even thought of as “ forty,” but as $TT3 
VHgt, i.e., eight fives. 
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%r(V ‘‘ a score." is also occasionally used 

in this collective way. 

scores of dialects are spoken. 

There is a proverb, ^^5 *TT5, 

One three score and one sixty. (Cf. “ Six one 
and half a dozen the other 

r a hundred. Used as we use hundred in 
such a phrase as “ How much a hundred ? ” 

SSTPIT means “ at the rate of 

• ' 

one rupee four annas the hundred.'’ 

Jt is perhaps worth noting that t is a 

varying quantity in different parts of a 
district, and for different articles (Cf. Eng. 
baker's dozen). “A hundred mangoes” 
often means *11^1, twenty-six fives, 

i.e., 130, and in some places it is 

and over and above that, 8 thrown 

in as thus making 148. 

<>r 4)^' is always a pair, never simply 
two in the loose way that “ couple ” is 
sometimes used in English. 

r 

dozen , is * gradually getting naturalized 
in Hindi. 
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350. All the Numerals may be made to assume the 
character of Collectives (Dr. Kellogg very 
appropriately calls them Agsrlomeratives) 
by the addition of SjJf. Thus (in this 

case only, is inserted before the addition)* 
etc., the two, the three, the four. 
is also used for as >x\<, 

in all four directions. These are used — 

(a) Of such persons and objects as have some- 
thing of a collective unity, or are in some 
way closely connected. Thus, ^RT f W, 
the two hands . ?ft^T the three worlds 

5*1, Me four ages of the world. 
the five elements. 3S3RT TO, the six 

flavours. 

(1>) To designate persons or objects already re- 
ferred to, or in some way distinctly marked 
out from others, as, in English, we sav, 
the five prisoners ; the first eleven. 

tRt $ When the Icings 

of these five countries.... 

^T^T% Say to the three 

brothers, Bishwawasu and the others . 

(c) They are used also in a somewhat redupli- 
cative sense, Sfoff 3TR 
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They began to come along by hundred s and 
thousands. 

Occasionally, this form is reduplicated with the 
addition of the Gen. Postposition^? o.g. , 

both of them, 

all three of them. 

.351. Idiomatic uses of the Numerals. 

We say, ten or twelve, eight or ten, but for the 
lower numbers take successive numbers, two or 
three, four or Jive. In Hindi, the former idiom is 
commonly adopted throughout. Thus 
*ra, t wo or four, five or seven. 

The following also are common combinations to 
indicate a few , etc. ^ ^T*l, ten or five ; eTTOf, 
ten or twelve ; fifteen or twenty ; 

TRfRfj between fifty and a hundred. 

Notice also such a phrase as %Tf 
which means some ten or so. is frequently in 

this way placed after a round number, to signify 
“ about." 

is used to indicate a slight difference. 
If enquiries be made about anyone who is' ill, the 
reply may be made, 4W, which means 

he is somewhat better , really one-twentieth way 
towards recovery . , 
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Notice the following idiom : 

*RT % fSfPTT TOft f, they go on making twenties 
out of ones and keep on telling it to others (i.e., 
spread abroad exaggerated tales). 

The repetition of a number has a distributive 
force. stftraf It <fN $>t 

firawsnflr, The caps she made began to sell at two 
and three annas a piece. "^pSR ^«n ^ 

They went away one by one. *sr %t 

They got two or three apiece. 

When the number is a compound one, only one 
part of the number, generally, is repeated, e.g., 

SreTSi HR firafrn , You will get them for two 
hundred and fifty ( rupees ) apiece. 

They rmist weigh about a seer and three quar- 
ters each . 

The following idioms are worth-noting : — 

7TN 95T51T, to scatter (transitive) ; iflst 

to scatter, (neuter, i.e., to be scattered ) 
to shilly-shally ; sft 

They scuttled off', «ft ^T 

all moral and religious restraints went to the winds,. 
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352. Fractions. 

* wit, wit i , wit 

^Tsft or wt 


£ less ^PT or $PT 

| more 


1 sarreT 


| more ^TT& 




h wwi 

or «|f 


As TfT^ft (commonly pronounced %nn) is gene- 
rally used for £ seer, it is safer to use ^ITOT or wimi 
or WPIT for the quarter of other things. 

cfN jf* f*T$ sfo If f. 

Three quarters of the books are not in the edition 
which 1 possess. 

signifies £ less, and is placed before the 
number, thus Of) ; (275). 

When used with ^fitbe ^5 is commonly omitted, 

' and $T*T, oof is often tised ; thus ^T*T IT®!, 

£ of a yard. (••)*$, The 
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Hindus have increased at the rate of three-quarters 
ip every hundred (77), i.e., 75 %. It is not used 
before 100 ; 75 is rTC, not §T. 

*PTT alone is l£. Placed before numbers, it 
signifies £ more. When used in connection with 
“ one M the is not expressed, thus 
i* seer, 2^ seers, ^ 325. 


3ITOT is half of. 3TTOT \ seer. 3TPJT TT^T, 

half of the kingdom. When used with a word which 
is not a number,!it is generally written after the 
word and has the Genitive Case sign, e g ., 

ssrw It, Give half of this to him. 

<K 

mf is a half more, and is placed before the other 
number. <ffcr 3 i tN ^ 550. Notice 

that is never used with 1 and 2. 

' tfr and (or are always used for 1-J 

and 2|. 4 yds. STCTf 2,500. 

It is important to acquire facility in using 
these idioms ; would sound to a Hindu 

as unoouth, *as “ two hundred and a half of one 
hundred ” would to an Englishman. 
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DIVISIONS OF TIME. 

353- General names. 

Year, SHIJ, also ?JT<!T. For “ about a year** 

> s a common phrase. *TWTST 

is last year, or next year. the one 

before or after that. 

For Century, the Urdu 18 eotpmonly used, 

less commonly 3PTO, SJH TO. 

Month, uftenr or srm. 

Half a Month (which may be 14 or 15, occasion- 
nally 13 or 16 days), TO or TOST. 

The first-half, reckoned from the day after full- 

moon, is called or 

<£► 

M 1 < 3 , the dark-half. 

The second-half, from new-moon to full-moon, 

or ^f^nrrerr (Ooiio<j. 
) the light-half 

Although, for ordinary purposes, the months are 
reckoned from full-moon to full-moon. 
Pundits, for astronomical purposes, reckon 
from new-moon to new-moon. 

Week, sf^iTTT, occasionally. KT, or 
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Day, ft 5 *, is the ordinary term for a day of the 
week. ft** also is in use, and the Urdu 
or *TT is used in the Compounds. 
%T**TT Monday, etc. 

For the date, the day of the tyg (1st, 2nd, etc.), 
fafa must be used. It should he noticed 
that it is the day of the fortnight or 
that is always mentioned, not the day of 
the month. 

To-day, 3T|3|. Yesterday or to-morrow 95^f. 
The day after to-morrow, or, the day before 
yesterday, TOT (Oolloq. t^f). The third 
day from the present ( i.e ., next Friday, if 
speaking on Tuesday) is or 

ft*. The fourth day from the present is 

5|?3T, also occasionally 35T*T%T; but these 
are seldom used. The Hindus always 
reckon the two boundary, as well as the 
intervening, days. Thus, if a man, speaking 

on a Thursday, says, ft* $f 5TI*T, 
he means, I came on Monday. 

Night, n*. (also nw, trft, ^*) 

Early morning, ftfT*, **%, srr*:- 

*nrer, srorn, etc. 
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Evening, *f STTOTSI, etc. 

T TfT is the fourth part of a day or night, averaging 
therefore 3 hours. means noon . 

about 9 p.m. (lit., when a 
pahar of the night shall have passed). 

about 3 a.m. (i.e., when a pahar of 
the night remains). So % 

about 3 p.m. ft* to. is about 9 a.m. 
(lit. when one pahar of the day has 
ascended). 

VJHil was a fourth part of a i.e., 45 

minutes, but is now largely identified with 
the English hour. 

was a still shorter period (22^ minutes ?). 

“55TT3 The word 

is sometimes used for hour, more commonly 
for watch or clock. 

The idiom for the time of the day is now accom- 
modated to the English method of reckon- 
ing, TOIT (struck) being added to the 
numeral, 5* TOT, 10 O’Clock. sft TO % 

*rNl ft*<E ipsn, 9 having struck 20 minutes 
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have passed, i.e., 20 past 9. cffoi ^TIT 
Exactly at four. 

Sometimes the , sing, is used, 5f*fT, sometimes 
the pi. e.g., TOf %T ^0 ^51 TOT «IT, 

At night , ten had struck. ift TO1 rfa f , 
Nine has struck. 

354. Days of the week. 

Sunday STOTT or T^NK , 

Monday %TTOTT 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday or 

Friday or pfPTTC, 3J3F 

Saturday or TOT^T, SjfTOTT 

Other names also are found, but are mainly 
confined to literature, e.g., 

Sunday ; Monday ; Stow TK f 

Tuesday ; 9TTOK, Thursday. 
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355. Months and Seasons. 


Common 

Correct 

Corres- 

Name 

name. 

Sanskrit 

ponding 

op 


name. 

TO. ABOUT. 

Ritu. 

1. 

(ww:) 

March, ) 

• (Spring). 

2 

(^tTT^) 

April. j 

3. 


May, i 

afa* (Hot 


(sHTtrre) 

June. j 

1 Season).. 

6. 

Onpsnn) 

July, | 


fi «n^f, 

(HT5(or 

1 

(Rainy 


HT5 X T?) 

August. 1 

1 Season). 

7 . fjsm* 

September,' 

(Autumn). 

8. 

(3RTT%3R) October. 

November, | 

9 . ^nnpr 

► (Winter). 

1 

10 . 3 * 

Cm) 

December. \ 

11 . nw 

(*nr) 

January, j 

) fljf9TC (Cold or. 

12. HiWR 

(TBT^rff) 

February. ^ 

[ Dewy Season). 


The Year begins with the second-half of 
The Months are divided into six seasons, of two 
months each. The names of these are given above, 
but they are mostly confined to poetry. S’ 01 practical 

purposes, there are three seasons : 5TT$T or 55TOT 
(occasionally, STfafiTO), The Winter. or 
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fchUjU, Summer. 3TWT<!T or 3WFSTO or 4W<hI3tT, 

The Rainy Season. These may be roughly reckoned 
as three periods of four months, beginning from 

WilffW?. 

The Hindi Months are Lunar Months; reckoned 
from the day after full-moon to the next full-moon. 
The year therefore is only about 354 days. To 
correct this inaccuracy, an extra month is added 
every three years or less. This extra month is known 

as TOflTTO, or safqinW, or 1 (occasionally, 

or sfNr), and may come in the first seven 
months, but not in the last five. For religious 
purposes, this month begins after the first 
of the month in which it occurs, and is followed by 
the remaining half of that month ; but, for ordinary 
purposes, the month is doubled, and thus there is 
a 1st Chait and 2nd Chait, or 1st Baisakh and 
2nd Baisakh, or whatever the month may be which 
is doubled. 

English reckoning is now very commonly adopted. 
The English months are written as follows (with 


variations) : — 







W 
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ft**** 

356 . Days of the Month. 

The days of the 1J9 bear Sanskrit names, and 
not the ordinary Hindi Ordinals, 
ist trfbrr sth 

2nd 3^1 or 3^9 9th 

3rd 10th 

4th 11th 

Sth tNlft 12th 515 ^ or 

Oth 13th 

7th 14th or 9 T 59 

The day before the new-moon is called 339133, 
the day of full-moon, (occasionally, 

or 9«TT ). They may occur on the 14th or 16th, or 

■©V 

very occasionally on the 13th or 16th of the 99 , 

It is perhaps worthy of mention that in the 
case of such a short or long 99 , the day is not cut 
off or added at the end, hut is arranged for, accord- 
ing to astronomical calculations, at its proper place, 

so that a ma y have no 2 nd (or other day), or 
may have two 2 nd’s, etc. 


l*rr| 
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357. Eras or Epochs. 

There are now three Eras in common use for 
reckoning in India (exclusive of the Mahommedan or 

1326 of which commenced in February, 1908). 
The word (prop. ?iPCcT) is applied both to the 

Era, and to the year in that Era. 

1. The most common Era in use among Hindus 

is that of Vikramaditya, 56 — 57 B. C., commonly 
written e.g., ^ 

Sambat 1761, i.e., 1705 A. D. This is used for 
most transactions. The year begins at the second- 
half of The English, January 1919, is TITO 

1975, according to Hindu chronology. 

2. Another Era, which is used for transactions 

connected with the payment of rents for land, is 
called This year commences from the 1st 

of the month |v5TTC. The year 1316 com- 

menced on October 5, 1908. 

3. The Christian Era also is now used for all 

legal documents; for this the word, is not 

commonly used. It is written or S* e.g., 

or to MXc, i.e., 1918 A. D. 

An example or two of the way in which these 
dates are printed may be useful. 

smtf spa ^ On the 

12th day, Tuesday, of the light-half of Asdrh, 1943. 
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SSJTO fjgi *T ftqif I, The marriage . 

is ( fixed for) the eighth day of the light-half of 
£ai sakh. 

This occurred in 471 B. C. 

There is still another Era, occasionally used, viz., 
srre?, 78 years later than the Christian Era. 

WTs? (fao 

i.e., 1877 A. D. ^<**8 (».«., 

1897 A. D.) 

WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

358 Weights. 

5 ^Tvn = 1 wihi A tola is the exact 

4 <&£7ch = 1 Wt or tJTg[ weight of a rupee. 

16 «cf«) 

or >= 1 


4 TRT 

J 

4 

= 1 w 

5 

= 1 

40 

= 1 


Considerable differences exist in different dis- 
tricts, and even in different markets in the same 

district, about weights. The SEZfsR, and 

28 
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m as given in the above table, are reckoned as the 
standard, and are recognized as such even where they 
are not used. But, frequently for local purposes, 

other are in use, and there is the same variety in 
vn, and The correct %T is what is 

called the *•«., 20 times 4 tolas, 

the weight of 80 rupees, i.e., 2 lbs. and about 
of an oz., but in one district alone, known to the 
writer, there are current (in different parts) a 48, 
72, 84 and 96 tolas 

The fftSlT and smaller weights are used mainly 
for precious metals, and the more valuable drugs, etc. 

There is no measure of capacity widely used. 
Milk, oil, grain, etc., are all sold by weight, though 
frequently milk and other liquids are actually 
measured, not weighed. 

The word idiomatically used with weights, 
etc., e g., actually means full, but is purely 

idiomatic, giving no additional or exact force. 

359. Measures of Length. 

The ITU or is a fraction over 40 inches, but 
the cloth-sellers take kindly to the English yard, 
and it is now largely used in the towns. 

The *T5J is divided into 16 or ie., 

about 2^ inches. 
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The following are not standard measures, but 
are in common use for things not actually bought 
and sold: — 

the breadth of a finger, something under 

an inch. 

the breadth of two fingers, about 1$ 
inch. 

fil^T or qTfcntff a span, about 9 inches, 
or is a measure of four fingers, 

from elbow to tip of middle finger, 
about 20 inches. 

The following is found as a “ table :** — 

= a grain of barley. 

♦ 

8 1 5T55T 

24 55riT3T =1 

For measuring the depth of wells, the word 

is commonly used. It is the height a man 
can reach, including his height, i,e., about 
7 or 8 feet. 

The (prop. %TO) is about 2 English miles. 
Sfrcft (the distance a bullet will travel) is gene- 
rally used of any distance somewhere about 
half a mile, or less, or more. 

Both words, however, are very broadly used, as 
a traveller has often to experience. may be 
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anything between 2 miles and 5, except when used 
by the driver of a hired conveyance, when it is very 
much less. 

The following is given as a “ table ” by some — 
4 fFT =1 

2000 = 1 

=i 

360. Land Measure. 

The sfclT in the U. P. (at least around Benares 

and Mirzapur), is 3025 sqr. yards, 55 yards, respec- 
tively, in length and breadth, i.e., about f of an- 
English acre. 

20 fiNahrV or ^ = 1 fcwT 

20 ft^T=l 

A *T$jT is 2f yds. in length. 

is 6i yds. in length. 

20 or 10 ^|^T = a which is 55 yards 

in length. The Square of this is a sfim 

361. Coinage. 

3 ^rl = 1 $9T is half-a-pice. 

4 =1 5TRT ZUrl is two pice. 

16 5TI«Tf=l SJTTSft’ may be -f or J 

of a pice. 
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For tbe exact English equivalent to the rupee, 
reference must be made to the daily paper. 
There was a time when it was worth two 
shillings, it stood for some time at Is. 4d., 
recently it has been between Is. 5d. and 
Is. 6d. 

In some parts, two kinds of pice ( 'falT ) were 
current: the ordinary government coin, called 
*hjT, and an uncoined one, not a 
very shapely bit of metal, called the 
*NfT, The latter is less in value 
than the former, and has largely gone out 
of use during the last few years. 

The (a small shell, Eng. Cowrie) is used 

for buying small quantities of condiments, 
etc. The rate of exohange varies, but 
Wflf i.e., 80 for a pice, may be taken 

as their average value. 

The names for a two-anna, four-anna, and eight- 
anna piece are, respectively, (or 

(or also w), WSjft 

(sometimes among villagers 

The following illustrate the method of writing 
down rupees, annas and pice : — 

For rupees, the number is written with this 
mark after it 5 Us., = 2 Rs. 
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For annas, a small horizontal or oblique stroke 
signifies 1 anna, a perpendicular stroke 4 annas* 
written in the same way before the mark. 

Thus »<*J or is 1 anna, ggj or is 3 annas, 
\J is 4 annas, is 6 annas, n^j is 15 annas, etc. 

Pice are indicated by similar perpendicular strokes 
written to the right hand of this j. Thus j|| is 2 

pice. J| is 1 pice. ^||j is Rs. 2-8-0. till ^jlll is 
Rs. 4-10-9. 

It should be noticed that, in expressing Indian 
money in English, the number of pice is never 
written, but the number of pie. Rs. 5-4-3 means 
5 rupees, four annas, 3 pies ( i.e ., 1 pice) not 3 pice. 

362. Addition, Subtraction, etc. 

The idioms for the four simple rules of Arith- 
metic will be sufficiently illustrated by the follow- 
ing : — 

Addition. 6 + 8 1?N ire ms 

3hT wrpu. 

Subtraction. 8-5 mS If % tN 

Multiplication. WTT 8x5 3TT3 %T tN % 

Division. VfFT 40 + 5 If 

3RT HT*T 
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%Tfr, *tsr are also used as 

shortened forms for Addition, Subtraction, Multipli- 
cation and Division. 


The Multiplication Tables present peculiarities 
of their own. They begin from once one is one, 
once two is two, and differ from the English tables 
in having tables for one-and-a-half, two-and*a-half, 
etc. The words also for the cardinal numbers differ 
from those in general use. One table is given below 
to illustrate this : — 




%T 

%T 3JT3TCf 
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Poetry 


Prose 

1VZX 

Word 


Word with its Case-ending 


Syllable or letter 

W 

Instant 

*T1WT 

Long syllable or letter 


Short ,, ii ii 

ST^or 

V erse 

or 

Line 

or 

Half-line 


Foot 

m 

Pull pause at end of line or fesniT 

Pause at end of JJIJI 

«rf?r 

Poetry measured by number of 

}?m ffr 

syllables. 

,, by number of instants 


Rhyme 

or 

Rhythm or Cadence 


Arrangement of words 


Alliteration, etc. 
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It should be understood that these are only 
approximate, and not exact equivalents. 


364. Hindi literature is written in TTSJ, Prose, 
and ^r, verse. Since the beginning of the 19th 

century, prose has been steadily gaining ground and 
may now be considered to have taken the place of 
verse for the general diffusion of knowledge. Up to 
the end of the 18th century, practically all Hindi 
literature was written in verse. Not only were the 
subjects usually relegated to the domain of verse in 
English, so treated in Hindi, but all subjects were thus 
dealt with. Not merely were there love poems and 
poems dealing with nature and human passions, but 
such prosaic subjects, as grammar and arithmetic, 
were done in verse. During the last century matters 
were, steadily changing, and though verse is up to 
the present often used for subjects, that an English 
writer would scarcely dream of dealing with in 
anything but prose, yet the main body of Hindi 
literature, history, biography, fiction, educational 
books, is now produced in prose, and verse is more 
largely reserved for religious subjects, for erotic 
writings, for descriptions of nature and the repro- 
duction of episodes from the great works in Sanskrit, 
such as the Mahabharat. Incidents also from the 
lives of Ram and Krishna are continually being 
produced in various metres. 
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Considering the position that verse, took in the 
past of Hindi literature and the place which it still 
occupies, Hindi Grammar would be very incomplete 
were Prosody to find no place in it. The subject is 
so wide that not a chapter but a volume seems 
called for, and it may be hoped that some really 
good comprehensive work on the subject may be 
produced in English. All that can be attempted 
here is to give a brief introduction to the subject. 

Dr. Kellogg has devoted some 39 pages to 
Prosody in his Hindi Grammar. This is possibly 
the best we have in English on the subject. In 
Hindi, Babu Jagannath Prasad of JBilaspur has 
written two very important works dealing with 
Hindi Prosody, the larger book, called 
aims at covering the whole ground, the smaller book, 
treats of metre or The latter 

has proved of great service to the writer of this 
Grammar, and he desires to acknowledge this, and 
to express his high appreciation of the work. Babu 
Jagannath Prasad is au enthusiast, and writes with 
great ability and judgment. 

There are three main divisions for us to consider : 

I. VI T^T and KW, The Emotions and Styles 
(see below.) 

II. Metre, ^V^or fqTO. 

III. Mataphors and Figures of Speech, 
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VITO and to. 

(the emotions and styles). 

365- VITO, It is not easy to find English words 
suitable to translate VITO and TO. Emotions and 
Styles are probably about the nearest equivalents. 

VITO may be regarded as the emotions which are 
to be expressed. TO originally means flavour or 
taste , the essence, or juice -of anything whieh 
produces the flavour, and so, as applied to Prosody, 
stands for the Styles through which the emotions, 
or VITO, are expressed. The TO is the appropriate 
medium for reproducing in the mind of the reader 
something like the emotions which have been stirring 
the mind of the writer. 

There is a natural bent in the Indian mind to 
elaborate in the way of dividing and sub-dividing a 
subject, and Prosody is a fine field for such elabora- 
tion. There are not only VTTO, but favTTO, which 
apparently refer to the states of mind which precede 
the fully-blown V^TO or emotions. There are also 
ssrgvrro jWhich indicate the external expression of 
the emotions. 

VITO are of two kinds, TOT$ and or TOfa- 

The former, eight in number, by some 
reckoned as nine, refer to the great fundamental 
emotions or passions which sway human conduct. 
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The latter, generally numbered at 32 or 34, are 
connected with the more fugitive or secondary or 
minor emotions or feelings. 

The eight are, 1. Desire, or amorous 

passion ; 2. Mirth ; 3. Sorrow ; 4. Heroism ; 
5. Anger j 6. Fear; 7. Aversion; 8. Astonish- 
ment. The are generally numbered 

as 32, 33 or 34, but one writer reckons them as 41, 
including in the number 8, which apparently most 
writers on the subject regard as If the 8 

be included, then they form a separate class, called 
Wf W, i.e , bodily, such as crying, trembl- 

ing , horripilation (the standing up on end of the 
hairs of the body), etc. The remaining states are 
called *|*f *'.«.» mental. This group 

is quite a miscellaneous company, including doubt 
flurry, pride, lassitude, delight, dejection, sickness, 
and even death. 

366. The *9 are nine in number, sometimes a 
tenth is added. 

1 . vm, the erotic style ; 2. fTTC*?, the comic 
or humorous ; 3. the style in which pathos 

prevails ; 4 . *rh, the heroic style ; 5. setting 

forth wrath ; 6. the terrible ; 7. 

arousing disgust ; 8. 3T3[Tt, arousing wonder ; 
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9. -Jrn 1 ??; the quietistic style ; 10. W^T, the stylo 
in which there is a tenderness , corresponding to 
that which parents manifest. 

METAPHORS AND FIGURES 
OF SPEECH. 

367. With Indian writers, this subject is treated in 
separate treatises, being considered too large and im- 
portant to be included with “metre.” According to 
western taste, Hindi poets appear to run riot in vari- 
ous metaphors and devices of versification, but from 
the Indian standpoint it is regarded as essential that 
strict rules and canons should be applied to the use 

of 3Y3WK or ornamentation. 

Words are said to be used, 1 . literally , 2. idiom- 
atically, or with a conventionally accepted meaning 
not strictly literal- 3. figuratively , i.e., in a poetic 
sense. 

In the next place, are arranged under 

three heads according to, 1 . Sound , 3J53tl3J9iTC, 
2. Sense, 9. The two combined, 3W- 

These are, agaiD, sub-divided, 1. includes vari- 
ous forms of alliteration, the use of words with simi- 
lar sound but different meanings, of equivocal words* 
etc. Under the second come well-nigh innumerable 
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rules about different kinds of metaphors, of the com- 
mon qualities which must be found in the thing 
compared and the thing with which it is compared, 
the consideration of suitable styles for praise, blame, 
irony, etc. 

In edited by two brothers. 

Pundits Shy&m-bihari Mishra and Shukadeva-bihari 
Mishra, 129 forms of as illustrated in 

ar e enumerated, and a further list 
of between 20 and 30 is given which were not 
illustrated in that work. 

Eor the further study of this subject, students 
may be referred to the book just mentioned, publi- 
shed by the Nagari-Pracharini Sabha, Benares, 
price 12 annas, and also to a little book, 

nSro, written by Adhyapak Rama>ratna and printed 
at the Shresth Printing Press, Agra ; price 5 annas. 

metre. SR? or 

368. This subject is one with many ramifications, 
and cannot be treated with any fulness. All that 
can be undertaken is an endeavour to set forth 
some of the main principles and to offer a few 
details with reference to some of the very common 
metres and verses. 

369- and These are two main divi- 
sions into which metres have been divided. is 
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applied to both of these methods of reckoning metre 
in versification, but the word is more particu- 
larly appropriated for those forms of verse counted 
according to their number of It may be well 

therefore to write of and use the word 

for metres worked out according to their 

* c 

or syllables, tTOfTT. 

The first point to consider is the exact meaning 

f 

or use of these two words, and HT^T. 

c c 

370. or SHQ 1 . This word means, literally, lettei , 

but in consdering Prosody it must be taken to 
signify a sounded letter, not a written form. It may 
be a vowel alone, or a consonant with its vowel, or a 
compounded consonant with its accompanying vowel. 
It is that part of a word which is sounded at one 
movement of the vocal organs. This movement 
may commence with a consonant or not, but must 
conclude with a vowel (with very rare exceptions). 

Thus ^ is one so is ftm also is but one 

c c 

The essential of a ^ 0 “ is one vowel sound, 

whether that vowel be preceded by a simple or 

conjunct consonant, or be alone. A vowel there 

must be in a and only one. We may call this 

a letter or a syllable, but in neither case does it 

correspond with the English letter or syllable , e.g., 

in English, son, is one syllable, in Hindi it is two. 
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+ i.e., ^ with its inherent 35J is one and «f 

c 

with its inherent 33T is a second ^Off. On the other 
hand, in English, so contains two letters, sea three, 
sZay'fOdr, screw five ; but the nearest equivalent 

sounds to these in Hindi, %T,^, , are each 

c 

but one '3HT. 

The TO are of two kinds, long and short, 
depending on the length of the vowel, not in any 
way on the number of the consonants. The long is 

called or T|3, the short or ^J. In 

c 

indicating these long and short sptf, the long is 

represented by the short by | . It may be more 

convenient for us to keep to the English signs 

, c 

and w for the long and short respectively. In 
Hindi, the phrase, 95TTO %TcT work is ac- 

complished slowly , would be written down J | \ $ $ 

c 

SIS, i e -i 8 5 of which are long, 3 short. We 

may express it thus, — w — — . 

The or 3* consists of one of the long 

vowels, SHT, 35, §, &T, ^T, standing alone, 

or preceded by a consonant, simple or compound. 

The or of one of the short vowels, 33T, 
% with or without a consonant or conso- 
nants. 
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The principal exceptions to the above are the 
following : — 

1. A short syllable, followed by a syllable be- 

ginning with a Conjunctive Consonant, 
is reckoned long, e.g., in irfTOff, the 
syllable tf would be, ordinarily, short* 
but as the following syllable begins 
with the Conjunctive, this is 

reckoned long, and the word would be 
represented by — i.e., ^=*1^ 

and 7f=ST^. 

2. A short syllable, followed by a visarg, or by 

anusvar, when it represents a strong 
nasalization, is reckoned long (for this 
nasalization, with its accompanying con- 
sonant, is practically a conjunct, conso- 
nant). Thus if reckoned 

by vowel sounds, would be'-''—' , 

but, by tbe above rules, it becomes — 

' , because 5nT equals 

and the Conjunct makes the preced- 
ing short vowel 53T equal to a long 
syllable. So becomes — v-', and 
~ . 

Anunasik does not affect the length of a 

c 

syllable or 


29 
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3. Soifcetimes the Conjunct. doe§ »</f lead to the 
preceding vowel being reckoned lonigi 
This is especially the case when the 
second member of the Conjunct is ^ 

o,i %} e -9> fa* $rf% wi farfa mii, 

You are as dear to me, my brother, as 
{my brother ) Bharat . Here H followed 
by fa is reckoned short, not long, and the 
line scans — - w ^ ^ . — I ^ I 

— i — r II. So in the following : 

faF$ *fa msft, (who 

have yielded their hearts’ devotion to the 
feet of Raghubir). Here, although be- 
fore the Conjunct. 5^ the faf is reckon- 
ed short ; the line scans -*-* — I 

4. The 16ng voxels, and ^T, are sometimes 
reckoned short, e.g in 
$f Srnsft’, (with which arrow I slew Bali.) 

Here % is reckoned short. So is re- 
ckoned short in the following : fa*! 

gftnrci ( o n the 

power of my own wisdom I have no con- 
fidence ) ' W W W I w I 
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5. Other exceptions may be summed up in the 
words'.of an Indian writer. 

%tst ** swt 

and if poets read even a 

long syllable as a short one (then) under- 
stand that also to be a short one. Poets 
take considerable license in this matter. 

371. WWT This is a standard of metric measure 
equalling a short ^SJT, the long being reckoned - 

as two HTWf. Lines are frequently measured not by * 
the number of but by the number of *IT^T. 

As a matter of practical working, while certain 
parts of the lin‘e' may be regulated by long and short 
syllables in a' definite order, there may be other por- 
tions of the line where this is not so, but the number 

of OTT must be correct. As an illustration, take 
the following doha : — 

wnr W 9TT3T ?T |T*n 

$3?T 7fT*r II 

Why spend your energy in such a way that the 
work will not be effected. Dig. a well on a mountain l 
how will water issue ? 

In the 1st and 3rd there must be 13 STTSTT, 

6 + 4 + 3„13; in the 2nd and 4th, 6+4+1 = 11 STT^TT. 
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The last 3 HT®IT of lines 1 and 3 must be v ^ or 
w — , not— w, but the 1st 6 tftWT, and the 2nd 
group of flTOT, may be arranged in' any way the- 
poet chooses. 

The 1st =6 ; the 2nd — — =4; 3rd-^^'^=3, total 13-. 

„ 3rd — — — =6 =4 -'—=3. .... 13. 

In the same poem we find the following arrange- 
ments for other lines : — 

The lst'-'-^'— — '-^^ = 6; the 2nd'-' s — — =4 ; 3rd-— — =3, total 13. 

- =6 ~ - — =4 =3 13. 

— - — - =6 — - - =4 - - =3 13. 

372. We are now in a better position to understand 
the broad distinction between the two great divisions- 

of Hindi verse, and The words,. 

broad distinction, are used advisedly, essential differ- 
ence there is not. In the length of the line- 

is reokoned by the number of syllables or ^ in 
by the nnmber of but forasmuch 

as there are invariably some regulations about long 
and short syllables and their order in some part of the 

^5, and also about the number of in each 

c ... 

the is not quite distinct from the 

‘5?^. Again, the are never regu- 
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lated simply by the number of in^TI there must be 

some observance of the arrangement of long and short 

syllables in some part of the line, and thus the Wife* 

are not completely different from the 

All that can be said is that, in the one class, the stress 

r 

is on the Dumber of syllables, in the other on 

the number of instants or When the matter is 

•carefully worked out, it transpires that the differ- 
ences between the two great classes of Hindi poetry 
are not so great, nor so absolute, as the statements 
of gome writers might lead us to expect. It must be 
self-evident to anyone that the grouping of a number 
of lines, either with a certain number of instants or 
a certain number of syllables, could not be poetry, 
in the sense of metrical poetry. What is effected 
by accent in English verse is effected in Hindi, more 
■or less, by the arrangement of long and short sylla- 
bles and the grouping of the words into 4f<4|f. 
Apart from this and rhyme, we should not obtain 
metrical composition. 

373. Caesura, Rest, or Pause. fqpsrnT and 
Verses in Hindi poetry are of various lengths (two, 
four, six lines, etc., as in English), but these are 
mostly made up of various combinations of smaller 
•divisions or groupings of syllables, The most com- 
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mon form of verse is one of four An example 

before us will be useful for reference. 

wtok $f% wr ffsr ^ siTf t 
sits *nrw?r g*T ^ tfa far sti* i\ 

At that time , having heard the news 

Sita arose, in great distress 

Saving gone, to her mother-in-law’ s two 

lotus feet 

Sowing her head in obeisance, she sat down. 

Here there is a full pause (||) at the end of the- 
verse, a half-pause (|) at the end of the half- verse, and 
pauses (unmarked) at the end of the 1st and 3rd lines 
or Before each of these pauses, a word is 

usually completed, i.e., the pause does not occur iu: 
the middle of a word. We shall notice that withinj 

these there are frequently minor divisions*) 

between which there are unmarked and less distin- 
guishable pauses. These pauses must come at the 

r 

end of a syllable or ^ but not necessarily at the, 
end of a word. The pauses at the end of these miner 
divisions are called 

374 . 1 TO. The word (corresponding in a gene-.. 

ral way to the English word “ foot ” as applied to 
poetry) is the name given to the minor divisions) 
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noticed at the end of the last paragraph. A TTO 
.is a group of syllables or instants. ■. : 

c 

a. As applied to WfrT, the ipn, of coursd, 

may stand for various numbers of syllables, 
but it is employed especially for the aggre- 
gate of 3 syllables ; eight varities of this 

TTO are possible, according to the order and 
number of long and short syllables. For 
these eight varieties, special symbols are 
used. 


Thus : — 


Symbol. 

Name. 

Value. English equivalent.' 

IT 

wm 

M0I0S8US. 



Bacchic. 

* 

vm 

— — Cretic. 

* 

mm 

w — Anapest. 

n 

cHI<y 

Antibacchic. 


m^m 

— . — Amphibrach. 


mm 

— w w Dactyl. 

«! 

mm 

w ^ Tribrach. 


* It is not, of course, intended that these English names 
exactly represent the Hindi or feet, but the long or short 

syllables of the latter do correspond, in no small measure, with 
the accented and unaccented syllables of English poetry; 
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For less than three syllables, Tf (short for ) and 
(short for ) are used. Thus ; 

TO etc. 

o. As applied to the stand for 

numbers of instants , not syllables. Symbols 
also exist for these — - 



= 

2 

instants. 

z 


3 

1 » 


= 

4 


z 

= 

5 

)i 

z 

mi 

85 

6 

it 


These apff may, thus, not only mark the minor 
divisions of the or line (or half-line), but may 

at the same time shew in what way the long and 
short vowels must be arranged in the line. 

375 . Rhyme, or Rhyme is used 

practically always in Hindi poetry. As in English, 
so in Hindi, the rhyme may be distributed in various 
ways. Very commonly the end of the second line 
rhymes with that of the first, or the end of the 
second-half of a line may rhyme with the end of the 
first-half. Other variations also are found. One 
special point to notice is that the rhyme is of the 
last two syllables (sometimes more), not of one 
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syllable only, as in English. Such rhymes as slow, 
grow ; day, stay ; high , nigh , would not be accepted. 
Delight , requite ; donate , locate ; design, refine , are 
more like the double rhymes demanded. It must he 
noted, however, that very frequently one of the 
syllables is not rhymed, but repeated, e.g., m, 

fT$?. 

Again, the double syllable rhyme is, not infrequently, 
only equal to the English one syllable, for the tran- 

4 ^ 

sliterated, light, sight; sign, line , 

5T5T would count as two syllables in Hindi, and the 
rhyme, would therefore be accepted as sufficient. 

Alliteration, is much affected by some 

poets, and very successfully. Tulsi Das occasionally • 
indulges, and that in a very delightful style. Take 
as a specimen the following from his Ramayan — 

% ¥RT Wi WT IfSPT 
II 

In a little book on 3JT«JJITO, recently published, 
an eight-line verse is quoted, containing 41 words, 
no less than 35 of which commence with the letter 

Alliteration, as has already been mentioned, 
takes a high place in that part of Prosody which 
treats of 
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376. Lucky and Unlucky Letters. Many rules 
exist with reference to the use or non-use of certain 
letters, regarded either as unlucky or as auspicious. 
Some I letters bear the reputation of being very aus- 
picious, when used in a poem, others exactly the 
reverse ; consequently great care has to be exercised 
in the choice of words, especially at the beginning of 
a stanza. The vowels are, apparently, all safe, and 


15 consonants are credited with being 
auspicious letters , but the other 19 consonants are 
labelled To begin a poem with either 


* or ^ might spell disaster. Should, 

however, the poet, for some reason 'or other, feel 
greatly moved to begin his poem with a word com- 
mencing with one of the banned letters, he can 
mitigate the danger involved, if not absolutely 
nullify it, by using with it a long vowel or placing 
near the word the name of a deity or some other word 
of equal efficacy. 


377. Dialects used in Poetry. Even in English, 
the language of poetry is not quite identical with 
that of prose. Such words as morn , eve, erst , ope , 
chanticleer , the flight of time, and a thousand other 
words and phrases, are felt at once to belong to the 
realm of verse rather than to that of prose. In 
Hindi, however, until comparatively recently, the 
language of poetry was far more widely ; marked off 
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from that obtaining in prose than it is in English. 
It is not perhaps so much in the vocabulary as in 
the forms of the words that the differences are most 
marked, especially in the forms of the Tenses of the 
Verbs. In prose, there has been the steady endeavour 
to eliminate dialectical' differences, to “ standardise ” 
the forms ; in poetry, these dialectical forms are 
deliberately, if not always consistently, retained. 
Braj-bbasha, Avadhi, Eastern Hindi or some other 
dialect may be selected, or forms from more than one 
dialect may be used in the same poem. Braj is the 
favourite dialect, but the large use of Avadhi by 
Tulsi Das has led very many to follow him in this 
respect as many others. 

During recent years, a school of “ Khari-boli ” 
has grown up, whose aim is to adopt in poetry 
the forms commonly current in prose writing; 
Quite a large quantity of verse has been produced 
on these lines. Naturally, a foreigner might be 
expected to have a prejudice in favour of the coursq 
advocated by the members of this new school, mak- 
ing, as it does, for simplicity, and lessening the 
difficulties of understanding the language of the 
poem ; but it must be confessed that there is a 
sweetness and a swing in the dialectical verses that 
one does not catch in the “ Khari-boli ” lines. One 
of the great advantages of the dialectical forms is 
their pliability in the hands of a master; they may 
be stretched or compressed or twisted, or modified 
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to meet the needs of the moment, remaining recog- 
nizable and wearing no appearance of grotesqueness 
or uncouthness. For instance, in the Ramayan of 
Tulsi Das are found no less than eleven different 
forms for the word it may be one syllable 

or two or three according to the 

corner to be occupied. 

At present, a somewhat heated controversy is 
being waged by the. champions of the old and the 
new styles. Both styles are being used ; both have 
their merits. The new may grow, the old will not 
•easily die. Probably both will live on side by side 
and flourish, each admired and adopted by many, 
both by some. 

378. Divisions of lines, etc. Not a little uncer- 
tainty exists with regard to some of the technical 
terms used in Prosody. may be used for a 

verse, but the word has other meanings and uses. 

or is perhaps the best equivalent for line , 
but is not an unequivocal word, as it is used in other 
ways. is the half-line. The sub-sections 

within the ^HJUmay be JPH, or they may not be 

so. If a certain arrangement of long and short 
syllables within that sub-section be required, then 
the sub-section is a if not, but only the number 
of be laid down, then the name is not 

appropriate. 
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The Caesura or Pause occurring at the end of a. 
or wr or sub-section is called a 

Generally, a word is completed at the pause- 
occurring in the middle of the line, i.e., at the end 
of the 1st hut this is not necessary at the 

pauses within the i e„ at the ends of the sub- 

c 

sections, but a tUff must be completed at these minor 
pauses, i.e., if the be made up of 13 instants 

or *n^T, arranged as follows, 6 + 4 + 3 = 13, the last 
instant of each sub*section must be either a short 
syllable or the second-half of a long one, it must 
not be the first-half of a long one. For illustrating 
this point, take the second sub-section, i.e., the ono 

containing four These four must conform 

to one of five arrangements, 1. 2. , 

3. — '—',4. ^ w — , or 5. — w . It must not 

}j e w — for that would involve the second-half 
of the last long syallable passing over into the fol- 
lowing sub-section ; and this is not permissible. 

The sign | is used for the pause at the half 
line, or first line of a doha, H for the end of the line, 
or doha. 

379. Metres. Very elaborate and exceedingly in- 
genious methods have been worked out for ascertain- 1 
ing how many different arrangements of long and 
short syllables are possible in a line containing a 
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^ i. , 

certain number of HTTSTT or Tbe scheme for 

working this out is called jfelT. There is another 
scheme, called for working out the order in 

which these various arrangements will arise.* By 
it can be ascertained how many varieties will 
end with a long vowel, how many with a short one. 
By means of may be discovered what number 

in the series, worked out according to any 

particular grouping of long and short syllables will 
be. Other schemes for working out other details 
are given, eight or nine in all. 

Of the ingenuity of these methods and their 
adequacy to secure accurate results, it is impossible 
to speak too highly, but whether the ascertainment 
that in a line containing 32 instants 3,524,578 
different arrangements of long and short syllables 
are possible is of great value for those who desire 
to cultivate poetry, may be doubted by some. 

**SfrT. 

380. Common to both Yarnavritt and Matrik 
Chhand are the three sub-divisions : (1) in 

which are included all verses in which the four 
lines have an equal number of or TOT, 

t 

(2) i Q which the alternate lines or 
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agree; (3) fSpHT, under which are grouped all 

other varieties. ' i ' 

° Within these sub-divisions are almost infinite 

possible and actual varieties, according to the 

number of syllables, in varying order of long and 

c 

short. - Every group of 4 ’8TO is capable of 16 

C , i 

varieties, with 16 4,096 varities are possible. 

, .. ‘ , . , . f 

In the case of lines with 30 arid more the 

possible, arrangements of long and short' syllables 
must run into millions. 

As so many of the popular metres are cojnposed 
according to the method perhaps one 

form of the may suffice. The is. 

selected, as it is probably the best known ; though, 
in making this selection, it should be pointed out 
that probably. there is no other form of verse in ; this 
division which is so free from trammels as regards 
the observance of the order of long and short 

syllables, as is the In this way, it is not 

quite typical of this division of poetry. 

The poet who most excelled in this metre was 
Padmakar ; Tulsi Das has also used it very effective- 
ly in his Kabitt Ramayan. 

TheSsfarT contains 31 in each line, arrang- 

ed as follows 8 + 8 + 8+7-31. If possible, a 
word should close at each of the four pauges*o 
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but this is not absolutely essential. A word must 
close, however, at the 16th and 31st This 

condition and the further one that the last 'BfHf of 

the line must be long, are the only restrictions placed 
on the full freedom of the poet ; yet probably there 
is no more melodious measure in Hindi poetry than 
than the Kabitt. 

Two specimen lines are given — 

i. acnre 

2. (As written) — 

q»f qfasrw <uf«% %t 
% %t ^ » 

(As read)— 

fccsr%T ^iff * \ 

To illustrate the freedom of this form of verse, 
the metric arrangement of the lines 1 and 2 is placed 
one over the other, by which it will be seen how 
they may vary. 





. 

— — ^ 









1 

( ( 
1 
( 





In the first example, the words conclude at 
each of the four pauses, according to the strict rule ; 
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in the 2nd it is not so, the though belonging to 
the second group as regards meaning is read with 
the first group, so as to make up the 8 fly. So 
with the in the word but, as stated 

above, this liberty is allowed to the poet. 

381. Probably a considerable majority of the Hindi 
poems which enjoy the widest reputation, are written 
iD the styles which conform to the Matrik method of 
scanning. 

Generally, a poet adopts the use of several 
different metres in the same poem, something after 
the manner of Tennyson in his “ Maud. ” Writers 
vary greatly in this matter. Occasionally, a poet 
exclusively, or almost exclusively, adopts one special 
metre, e.g., Girdhar Kabiraya made himself master 
of the Kundaliya, and uses no other form of verse ; 
Bihari Lai’s favourite was the Doha; Padamakar 
excelled in the Kabitt ; Nabha Das used the 
Chhappaya largely. Tulsi Das seemed greatly at 
home with all forms of verse; but possibly the 
Chaupai was that in which he wrote with the 
greatest freedom. In his Bamayan, the general 
method is 4 Ohaupais (8 lines), followed by a Doha, 
with here and there a Soratha, and, scattered up and 
down the book, some Chhands of various metres. 
Some of these latter are very fine. 
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It has been already noticed that in the Matrik 
Ohhand the lines are regulated by the number of 

instants or 5RT^T, not by syllables, 

Three points should be noted — 

1. Sometimes only the number of the instants 
in the line or Charan is fixed. 

2. Sometimes certain sub-divisions within 
these Charan are fixed, with the number of instants 
in each sub-division. 

3. Sometimes the in these sub-divisions 
are also fixed, i.e., the order of long and short 
syllables is definitely laid down. Frequently this 
only applies to certain parts of the line : it may be 
arranged that a long syllable must stand at the end 
of the Charan, or that certain must occur in 
this or that sub-division of the line. 

"With reference to 2, it may very naturally be 
asked, if the line be only measured by instants, 
what difference can it make, whether it be said that 
the Charan must contain, say, 13 instants, or that 
it must have one foot of 6 instants, another one 
of 4, and a third of 3, making a total of 13 ? The 
answer is that in the second way of stating it, 
a slight restriction is put upon the arrangement of 
long and short syllables; a foot must always 
conclude with a completed syllable, and therefore, 
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under the Second method, there must not be a long 
syllable for the 6th and 7th instants in the line, for 
then the .first-half of the syllable would belong to 
tfie 1st foot, and the second to the 2nd, which is not 
permissible, e.g. — 

95^ %T 5TT51 he who does to-morrow 

(i the work) of to-day , is correct — — I 1 — 

1 1, i.e., 6 + 4 + 3, total 1^ ; but were the Charan 

written, 3STT3I %T 9iTSf the meaning would 
be the same, and the total number of instants the 
same, but they would not fall correctly as regards 
the feet ; would belong partly to the 1st foot 
and partly to the 2nd, which is not allowed, or the 
Charan would have to be scanned — — i — 

y l s/' - ii 7 + 3 + 3, or — ^ ^ I — — '-'I'-/ 

— H 5+5 + 3, neither of which is correct. 


382. Of the numerous species and varieties of 
Matrik Chhand, only a few will be explained and 
illustrated. 

1. Doha The Doha consists of 4 

Oharans. The 1st and 3rd Oharans contain 3 feet 
of 6, 4, and 3 instants, respectively, total 13 ; and 
the 2nd and 4th Charans, 3 feet of 6, 4, and 1 ins- 
tants, total 11. The last foot of the 1st Charan 
must be either ' y or ^ — ■, but not — 
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The Iasi syllable of the 2nd and 4th Charans 
must be short. 

snm srra sifiiTi mm i 
Sftsrwsi * inftfff* fkmx it 

— — I Nw' — I ^ 'w' V || 6+4+3 

w w — — i — — I v-/ ii 6 + 4 + 1 

s./ — ^ w | w 6 + 4 + 3 

w — vvi vv — l ^ m 6 + 4 + 1 
Ham is eternal , his attributes endless , lengthy 
stories (of him) innumerable ; having heard 
(them) they will not regard them as astounding > 
whose understanding is clear . 

This is the most common Doha ; other varieties* 
are also found, e*g. — 

SI* %T I 

*0% *T fa*T %T fa* fafa *r*FT II 

The heart , a pearl, milk, of these the nature is r 
that , when broken , they cannot afterwards be 
re-united , though myriads of devices be adopted. 
Here it will be noticed that, though there are 
11 instants in the 2nd and 4th Charans, the arrange- 
ment of feet is different, being apparently 4 + 6 + 1 
or 4+4 + 3 i it cannot be 6 + 4 + 1, as there is a long 
syllable at 6, 7. 

383. 2. Soratbd (%TC3T). The Soratha is a trans- 

posed Doha, the 1st and 3rd Charans of the latter 
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becoming the 2nd and 4th of the Sorath&, and the 
2nd and 4 th, the 1st and 3rd. Thus, instead of 
6 + 4+3 = 13, 6+4 + 1=11, we get 11 instants in 
the 1st Charan, and 13 in the 2nd, and the rhyme 
also comes in the middle of the half-verse instead 
of the end — 

sr* ferere i 

TT’RT ^ II 

v~x — I — I v_x U 6 + 4 + 1 

V^x V»X V_X VX I VX V-X I '~X V-X V-X II 6 + 4+3 

\x sx' V_x vx” I sx >*x »— I V-X II 6 + 4 + 1 

Vx V< v»x V | SX 'X I vx \x 'V II 6+4+3 

Thus having thought , O steadfast in wisdom , 
putting away every evil counsel and doubt, 
worship Mam , the hero of Raghu’s line, the 
home of mercy, the beautiful, the giver of peace. 

384 . 3. Cbaupai. ^rnf, ie., four-footed. A 

Chaupai is made up of 4 Oharans, each Charan 
containing 16 instants. The 2 nd Charan rhymes 
with the 1 st, and the 4 th with the 3rd. The last 
two instants must be — or v-x nx, that is to say, a 
long syllable must not precede a final \-x. As 
regards the earlier 14 instants of each Charan, various 
arrangements are possible and permissible. 

For the whole Charan perhaps, the most general 
arrangement is 6 + 4 + 4 + 2 » 16. Other arrange- 
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ments are also given. The following are quoted from 
Babu Jagannath Prasad’s book already referred to. 

( 1 ) 2 + 2 + 2+2 + 2 + 2 + 2 + 2 = 16 , 



II 

( 2 ) 2 + 2 + 3 + 3 + 2 + 2 + 2 

= 16 , „ arfi xt* 

II 

( 3 ) 2 + 2 + 2+2 + 3 + 3 + 2 

= 16 , „swr*f»rcr 


2IW XJ* % II 

( 4 ) 3 + 3 + 2 + 2 + 2+2 + 2 

= 16 , ,, f^T5TT«I^% 
ii 

( 5 ) 3 + 3 + 2 + 3 + 3 + 2 

= 16 , ,. XT* & 

W 3*1$ II 

( 6 ) 3 + 3 + 3 + 3+2 + 2 

= 16 , „%<>* f*Rlft 

* 13 * 3 * 11 $ II 


Take the following as an illustration of an 
average Chaupai. 

?rra f *** ft* *ii i 
t f ftro wr i 
%r |^r If f ft faftr f*rcn*r i 

%T f!¥ |?(TOT II 

Wherefore I, having bowed my head before the 
saints, will sing the glory of Sari, the giver of 
peace to his people , the sportive life he lived in 
Braj, of this will I tell something with joy . 
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It will be noticed that the 3rd Charon of the 
above does not scan correctly, it is 6+ 5+ 3+ 2, 
instead of 6+4+4 + 2 ; but there is no difficulty in 
reading it, because faR^T j though correctly ^ — , reads 
more like — %✓, the *1 seems to lengthen the previous 

ft? nearly into tlft, and the after 9 does not get 
its full length, and becomes practically short. 
This example well illustrates how a poet is not a 
slave to rules, but trusts his ear. 

385. 4 . Kundaliya This is not an 

uncommon verse, and is a good illustration of the 
peculiarities which some writers delight in. 

Its peculiarity consists in this, that the first 
Charan of the third line must be the same as the 
second Charan of the second line, and the whole 
verse must close with the same words as it com- 
mences with. 

The Kundaliya consists of 6 lines. The first 
two are a Doha, the last four a ftsrr. This TtaT 
has four lines, with 24 TIT5T in each, the 1st Charan 
containing 11 the 2nd 13 * The llth 

must be a short syllable. 

f«RT tf$ %T TT% TOflW I 

wr sht If n 

3T*T if farf If * 9T$I 

?str inirsrff *r 
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fnfw wfircro <|:«a ^ n i 
| for *t % %t fot foi^ « 

He who acts without thought, will afterwards 
repent ; 

lie will ruin his work and become a laughing- 
stock in the world ; 

He will become a laughing-stock in the world , 
and will obtain no peace of mind ; 

Hating and drinking, the courtesies of life and 
festivities will yield no pleasure to his mind ; 

Qirdhar Kabiruya tells you, that trouble cannot 
be kept back, try how you will. 

It comes hammering away at the life of the man 

'' who has acted without thought. 

In some Kundaliyas, the 5th and 6th lines scan 
13 + 11, instead of 11 + 13. 

Paltu Das, or, as his disciples prefer to call him, 
Paltu Saheb, wrote many verses, and among others 
200 (actually 198) Kundaliyas have been collected 
and published. He appears to have invented a 
Kundaliya of his own. Each verse contains nine 
lines, the first and last are identical, and the last-half 
of the 1st line is repeated as the first-half of the 2nd. 

This is but a brief introduction to a very .. large 
subject. Not only are there a very great number of 
different verses, but frequently numerous varieties 
of one form of verse, e.g., one writer speaks of 23 
principal forms of the Doha. 
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BRAJ-BHASHA. 

386. For the study of the Braj-Bhasha, few prose 

works are available. About the best is the 
of Lallu-Ji Lai. In modern editions of this, 
however, the tendency is to substitute modern Hindi 
forms for the more distinctly Braj forms. Probably 
the best edition obtainable is that, published by the 
(Government) Board of Examiners, Council House 
Street, Calcutta. Rs. 3 . It has useful notes. 

Sometimes, even by Indian readers, Prem-Sagar 
(also by Lallu-Ji Lai) is spoken of, as written in the 
Braj-Bhasha ; but this is not the case. It was put 
into the Hindi prose, that was then being developed 
by Lallu-Ji from a Braj original. The Braj forms 
are largely confined to the scraps of verse with 
which the prose is interspersed. Commentators on 
the Ramayan and other Hindi books not uncommon- 
ly affect a style which approximates in a larger or 
less degree, to the Braj dialect, but the true domain 
of Braj-Bhasha is poetry. Hindi writers may adhere 
to modern Hindi in their prose ; but, as soon as they 
use verse, Braj is the dialect most frequently 
brought into requisition. It is therefore necessary 
for the student at an early stage of his reading to 
acquire some familiarity with the more common 
forms of the Braj declensions and conjugations. 
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As Braj forms predominate largely in most 
Hindi works written in verse, it is needless to refer 

to many by name. The by Brajbasl 

Dds, would, I believe, be accepted as a good 
specimen. An execeedingly useful book is the “Sabhd 
Bilas.” This is a collection of verses by various 
writers, edited by Lallii-Ji Lai. A good edition was 
published at the Medical Hall Press, Benares, in 
1900 ; it has an English translation and full notes. 
A most helpful book for a student. (The price is 
about Us. 6, I believe). 

In the following lists, no pretence is made to 
completeness, and not every form given is to be 
taken as necessarily pure Braj, The charge of 
slavish purism cannot be fairly brought against the 
majority of Hindi writers. Tulsi Das wrote in 
Purabi Hindi, but was quite ready to use forms 
from other dialects, and, in case of need, to make 
up new forms of his own. The glamour of Tulsi Das’ 
style has so influenced poetry since his time, that 
few writers adhere strictly and exclusively to Braj 
forms, but introduce Purabi and other dialectic forms, 
probably few could decide which are Braj forms and 
which belong to some other dialect. In these cir- 
cumstances, it has been thought better to give 
some of the more common forms met with in 
poetry, whether these forms be Braj or not. As 
the writer has, in a separate pamphlet, dealt i with 
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the more distinctive Ramayan forms, they have not 
been specially included in the following lists. 


PARTICLE-POSTPOSITIONS USED IN THE DECLEN 
SION OF NOUNS AND PRONOUNS- 


387- 

Accusative. 

Dative. 

Agentive. 

Ablative. 

Genitive. 


Locative. 


High Hindi. Braj, etc. 

%T % 

sfr very seldom used. 

% *,%T 

5RT VFX- With some 

the Pronouns, 5 is used 
for the Genitive, e.p.r 

<-e., f^WSRT. 

% % 

if if, WT, 

n*i ^ t , sr 


PLURALS OF NOUNS. 

388. As regards the Nominative Plural, there is 
nothing very special to note, except that, when used, 
is preferred to for feminines— not Upf. 
In the Construct., Plural Sf or commonly takes 

the place of Sit, (Uptf *T), 

(3Wf «T), feR ** (f^r^T 5RT). 
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PRONOUNS. 


389. 1st Personal Pronoun. 


High Hindi. 

Braj, etc. 

"Sing. Nominative. 

r 


Construct. Base. 


^T, e.g., Sure 



(fro) 

Accusative. 



Genitive. 


t, Stc, ura 

Plu. Nominative. 



Construct. Base. 


l£*T or 

Accusative. 


I* ^T, 

Genitive. 


furti 

2nd Personal Pronoun. 

Sing. Nominative. 


** 

Construct. Base. 

to 


Accusative. 

TO%T fcwf 

Genitive. 


iftr, nt* 

Plu. Nominative. 

g* 

g* 

Construct. Base. 



Accusative. 


g*raft, g*rfs 

. Genitive , 




(fN*) 
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3rd Personal Pronoun, ani> Proximate and 

Remote Demonstrative. 

High Hindi. 

Braj, etc. 

Sing. Nominative. 


i 

' Construct. Base. 

** 

§, e g , «T|TR.; 



(5* **)• 

Plu. Nominative. 

* 

\ * 

Construct. Base. 



Sing. Nominative. 


, srt 

Construct. Base. 


m 

Plu. Nominative. 

% 

k 

Construct. Base. 


fatsr 

Reflexive Pronoun. 



3fr?5T 

Relative Pronoun. 

Sing. Nominative. 

3ft 


Construct. Base. 

fsni 

3TT 

Accusative. 

♦v 

TSmWT 

3IT$T, 

Genitive. 

TSWhT 

3TT5 

Plu. Nominative. 


tT, 

Construct. Base. 

finr 
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Correlative Pronoun. 

High Hindi. Bra-j, etc. 

Bing. Nominative. ftT %T, d W 

Construct. Base. fa*, ** HI, *t 
Pl'U. Nominative. % ft, % 

Construct. Base. fa*, ^ fa*, **, fa* 


Interrogative Pronoun. 


Sing. Nominative. wft* 
Construct. Base. fa* 
Plu. Nominative. . 

Construct. Base. fa* 


*iT, ^*, *»** 
** 

fa* 


Indefinite Pronoun. 

Bing. Nominative. ft*f %T* 


Construct. Base. 


fa** 

**T 


GIPLE. 

Noun of Agency. 


*T| 

**,*i*T 


*R*[ 


3go. The Verb “To be” 

Infinitive. %T*T 

Imperfect Participle. %T*T 
Perfect Participle. 

•Conjunctive Parti- %fa, etc. 


|r**f 

*V-. 


tT*fK, jifa f U 
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* Present Tense. 

Singular, Plural. 

1. |f 1. 3. f 

2. 3. | 2. |t 

Past Tense. 

1. 2. 3. 1. 2. 3. 

or more commonly — 

i*. 3 I <rom 

Contingent Future. 

Generally the same 
as High Hindi, but 1. and 3. 

sometimes is substitu- 
ted for ^T } eg., fra 
for eto. 

Absolute Future. 

1. tretT,ffT,tra»b, 1.8. tnf, ff 

a- a. ft 2 - fir. 

Imperative. 

2 . |t 2 . |t 

Indepinite Imperfect. 
i. 2 . 3. It^, |m. i.2.3. |rg, |m 

* From this point, the High Hindi forms will not be given. 
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Indefinite Perfect. 

1. 2. 3. 1. 2. 3. 

Present Imperfect. 

i. tigti i- »• trgf.twf. 

2 8. |ig 2. tig |t, Itw |t. 

Present Perfect. 

1, |t i. 3. f 

2. 3. q$T I 2. V& |t 

It is unnecessary to go through the remaining 
Tenses of the Verb ; they are seldom met with, and, 
from the forms given above, will be readily recog- 
nized. 


391. A Verb with Close Root. 


Two courses were possible in illustrating the 
forms of the general Verb (1) to give forms of 
different Verbs, as actually met within the various 
Tenses, etc., or (2) to apply these forms to one 
simple Verb. The latter course has been adopted, 
as being less confusing to the student. 




Infinitive. 

Imperfect Participle. 
Perfect Participle. 
Conjunctive Participle. 
Noun of Agency. 
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Contingent Future. 

1. 1. 3. 


2 . 3 .^ 


2 . 


Absolute Future. 

1. i. 3. 

2. 3. 2. ^flr|T, 


Imperative. 


2. W, 


Indefinite Imperfect. 

i. 2. 3. ’srerg, i. 2. 3. '*mn 

Indefinite Perfect. 

1. 2. 3. 1. 2. 3. 

Present Imperfect. 

1. TOf 1 . 3 ^J7T f 

2. 3. ^ST7T | 2. ft 


Present Perfect. 
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Past Imperfect and Past Perfect. 

In these Tenses, instead of the ordinary 
auxiliary SfT parts of the Verb are commonly 

used, or for 1. 2. and 3. Sing., for 1 
and 3 ,P1. and for 2 PI. Thus ^5171 

Wt, etc. 

392. With the above forms before him, the student 
will not experience much difficulty in recognizing 
the various parts of other Verbs. In Verbs with an 

open root, is often inserted, e.g., SsSTpft (3FPIT), 

(*!*£). With the Verbs ^*TT 

a is often inserted, sometimes e.g., 

(fem), ^V|t (fcnu). 
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HINDI GRAMMATICAL TERMS. 

'Grammar 

• •• 


Grammarian 



Etymology 

• •• ' 



concerning 

ftVRpvn or w- 

Grthography <j 

letters 

concerning 

f^TTTT 

. ;! 

words 

or *1*5- 


* 


Syntax 

»«♦ 

TOT or 



TPRlf*TOT»T 

The Letters, etc. — 


Letter 

• « • 

3 xm or 

Alphabet 

ft ft # 

yfamrr 

♦Group of kindred Letters 

«nf 

Gutturals 


Palatals 


mstwr 

Cerebrals 


Dentals 

... 

*5**T 


* See classification’on page 25. 
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Labials 
Sibilants (V, % n and 1 ^ 

*) -1 

Nasals HI, «T ) «g»Ul<i5R! 01, WT^pTf* 


and H). 

Liquids or Semi-vowels 

(*, *, and *) 

Hard Letters 

Soft it 

Unaspirated ,, 
Aspirated „ 
Gntturo-palatals (* 
and ^)j 

Gutturo-labials (sft 
and fh) 

Lento- labial (^) 

^ and ^ 

Form of letter (written 
or printed) 

Pronunciation ... 

Place of utterance 


JJTO or 3T%r? 
jw?si 

jarformwr 

SufrldKI 


] 5JW5K 
xJWIKm. 

; 
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Organ of utterance ... 



Vowel 

^n: 


Consonant 



Short vowel 

W* or 


Dong „ 

or 

TS^Tn^R 

Extra long vowel 



Nasal mark 


and 



Do. semi- nasal 

WT&Z or 'qegfcf 

Pinal aspiration 

far^iT 


Closed letter ... 



Stroke for .indicating") 
closed letter ... J 

- 


Moment or Syllable ... 

*TWT 



Compound consonant. ^VtR graft 

>d 

Coalescence of sounds (Sandhi) 

„ Vowels ... 

„ Consonants ... 

>, Visarga and ) r- r * e 

other letters, j 

Prefix 
Word 

Word, in a sentence, espeoi- 1 
ally when subjeot to in- V 
fleotion ...j 
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Change, in the form of a) 
word by inflection, &c. ... j 
A Sound inexpressible by I 
letters ... j 

„ composed of letters 

„ without meaning ... 

„ haying a meaning... 

An original word from one") 
root ...j 

A word in which two roots') 
are combined ... j 

A word (with arbitrary mean- 
ing) 

A word imported from Sans-) 
krit ... ) 

A word derived through) 
Prakrit ... 3 

A language or dialect 




♦ 

>1WT 


Parts of speech are, according to Indian gram- 
marians, 3, viz. : — 

1. Including Nouns,) ^ 

Adjectives and Pro- >• 
nouns ... J 

2. Verb ... 0fi4I 


3. 


TJndeclined words ; " 
(including Adverbs, 
Affixes, Postposi- 
tions, Conjunctions, r 
Disjunctions and j 
Interjections) ... J 


sranr 
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Some Indian Grammarians would make 6 main 

divisions instead of 3, i.e., 

1. tf«!T Noun. 2. *QRT<T 

Pronoun. 3. fvcMl Adjective. 4. fjRlif Verb. 

5. Adverbs, etc. 


Noun (see above) 

... 

Adjective 

or rqprtro 

fs Vd 

Pronoun 

... 

Verb 

... fawn 

Adverb 

farcTfavtmn 

Postposition 


Conjunction 

... 

Disjunction 

... fawrai 

Interjection 

... 

Common to Nouns, Adjectives, and Pronouns. 

Case 

••• 

Case-Sign 

... fwf^rF or wsmm 



is Nominative Case 

••• «Tlf 

Accusative „ 

... 9W 

First Accusative 

... ipa WT or 3TOTO 


mm r 

Second Accusative 

... llW or 3PTOTC 


o 

mm 

* Though means “ doer, 

it is equivalent to “ subject.” 
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Instrumental Case 
Dative „ 

Ablative „ 

Genitive 
Locative „ 

Vocative „ 


srfwTO 

T 


Signs of Vocative (t, It, / 
etc.) ... } 

Gender 

Masculine gender 
Feminine 


... f^nr 
... gfeshr 
... 


N Hindi / 00 * 1 uB6<1 :::}^ *?* 


Number 

Singular number 
Plural ,, 

Dual ,, (Not 




used in Hindi) 




Noun (but generally includ- i 
ing, in Hindi, Adjectives > 
and Pronouns) ... ) 

Common Noun ... HlPmTOQFi 

Proper Noun ... 
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Qualitative Noun (also - ) 
used for Adjective) ...3 '* 

Abstract Noun *ucivi 

Adjective ... fTOW 


Qualified Noun 
noun 

Pronominal u 

(Quantitative) ...J 

“sl, A djecti :: } 

Pronoun ... 


«r 

Adjective 1 


Personal Pronoun 






1st Person ... 

2nd Person ... 

3rd Person ... or **t*M^^^ 

Demonstrative or Defi- ) 
nite Pronoun (used ( ^ - 

only of the Proximate j or 

Demon. Pronoun ^T^ 1 ) j 
Remote (included under 3rd Pers. Pronoun). 
Indefinite Pronoun ( Le ., ) ^s|. 

M) -J TO 

c 

mt- 


Interrogative Pronoun 

(titf'i ... 


f 






Relative 

%T) 


Pronoun (* 




•TPT 
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Reflexive Pronoun, 

sjtpt) 

Honorific Pronoun 

WFT) 


Verb 


(i.e l *i- 

-J *n*r 
... fert 



Root 

Transitive Verb 

Intransitive „ 

Transitive Verb taking) 
one Accusative ... / 

„ two Accusatives. 
Active Verb 


tng or 

few 

r 

or 

faRVT 


c 


r 


Passive Verb 


... 9nnraT*f or *w- 
fein 


Impersonal Verb 


Causal Verb 
Compound Verb 
Mood 
Tense 


... *TOWT5|or*Fl*ro 

fall 

... fmi 

-I ■■- 

... T9RVT 

... No Hindi equivalent. 
... ?RP?f (but in speaking 
of a certain Tense, 
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the word f?R^T is 
often added to the 
name of the Tense, 
instead of WTO) 

Infinitive (Mood) ... No Hindi equivalent. 

mg (Root) is some- 
times used, but in- 
correctly. 

WTandmWW 

W are also some- 
times used. 

« Imperfect Participle ... fsTOTCjftTO ^TUT 

r . 

0 Perfect ,, ... <nJI 

Conjunctive Participle ... HW<fiTf¥TO flTOT 

Noun of Agency ... tfwT 

<c 

Present (Tense) ... WSPTWTW 

Past ... *T7T 

Cv 

Future ... 

Contingent Future ... Vlfawnj or 

fawT 

Absolute Future ... mWTOT 

♦ These names are unsatisfactory, as they may be used of 
Nouns as well as of Participles. 
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Imperative 




Indefinite Imperfect ... 

Present Imperfect ••• 

■ ' v ' c 

, Past Imperfect ... 

es. ©v r 

, Contingent Imperfect ... ’tJTVnsq' ^THTW 


Presumptive I mperf ect . . . 


Past Contingent Imper- 


fect 




” Indefinite Perfect 
Present Perfect 
Past Perfect 
Contingent Perfect 

Presumptive Perfect 

i . ■ • • . ’ ■ 

Past Contingent Perfect 

Adverb 

Adverb of time 


©\ 

... snrar?r 

r ^ 

... TO 

e\ «v. 

... vrw 

. Offerer 

a© tgtgufwt 

fiT9I^T^ fSFWT- 

p- *> 

ttoto 


„ „ place ... *«nWTO „ 

„ „ manner ... mTOT’TO „ 

Postposition ... SJJWJTf 

or 
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Conjunction ... srw 

Disjunction ... ftWTWR 

Interjection ... fwraift** saw 

Syntax ••• °r ^TW* 


Sentence ••• 

The qualifying word or j 
sentence ,. ... J 

That which is qualified... 

Subject ... 

Predicate ... 

Analysis ... *UW fk*m 

* 

Parsing , ... 


Written Composition ... qVfStf 

Prosody 

Prose ... *R3T 

Poetry ... H3JJ or 

A poem ... S»f*7T or q^VTTF- 

There is a very large vocabulary for different kinds 
of poems and various kinds of verses. 

Style, as regards the subject-matter, ^ 

There are ten varieties, as tffcCf (heroic), 
I W (pathetio), etc. 


Rhyme 


5 ^* 
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Alliteration ... ssrgxjT* 

Metre according to num- ) 

ber of letters ... j ^ 

Do. instants (or syl- 1 
lables) 


Instant 
Long instant 
Short „ 


... *rnrr 

... ^ or 


Line or half-line ... 


Foot (or group of ins- ] 
tants) ... J 

Syllable (i.e.) each conso-' 
nant, single or conjunct, 
with its vowel ; or a vowel 
alone) 


c 


Pause 


... 


(minor) 


... 



INDEX I. ( ENGLISH ), 


Hindi Grammatical Terms are given at the heads of the 
Chapters and in the Appendix. They are not included in the 
Index. 

The numbers refer to the Paragraph , not to the page. 

Where more than one reference is given the earlier 
number generally refers to the more important section. 


Abbreviations used in writing 


25 


Ablative Case 

... 

... 

40,35 


y* 

of Nouns 


107 



in Adverbial Phrases 

... 

330 

Ablative and Instrumental Cases 

... 

40, 106 

Absolute Future 

238-242, 196, 216 

»» 

h 

, uses of 


238-242 

■w 


: Conditional 

• • • 

241 


>» 

: Definite ... 

• • • 

239 


»» 

: Interrogative 


240 



: Presumptive 


239 


if 

: Special use of ^THT ... 

... 

242 


„ „ , use of, for Contingent Future ... 232, 233 

Absolute use of Participles ... ... 225,226 

Abstract Nouns ... ... ... 49, 319 

Abstract Compounded Nouns ... ... 316, 319 


Accent 

... ■ 

... 27,28 

Accented Syllables 

... ... 

28 

Accented Words 

... ... 

27 

Accusative Case 


97-101, 35, 38 

„ „ in Adverbial Phrases ... 

330 
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Accusative, Double 


.. 

98, 99 

„ of place 

... 

.. 

100 

„ of time 

... 

... 

101 

„ supplied by Genitive 

... 

... 

124 

„ and Dative 

. . . 


39, 97, 98 

„ with and without 4>T 

. . . 

... 

97, 213 

Accusatives, two 

... 

. . . 

99 

Acquisitive Verbs 

. . . 

. . 

297, 220 

„ „ , § not used with 

. . . 

. . . 

214 

Addition, Subtraction, etc. ... 

. . . 

... 

362 

Adhyapak Rama-ratna, Mr. ... 

. . . 


367 

Adjectival Compounded Nouns 

••• 

... 

316, 320 

Adjectives 

... 

. . . 

Ch. VII. 

„ , Comparison of 

... 

••• 

162 

„ , Inflection of 

... 

••• 

154 

„ , Uninflected 


... 

155 

„ used as Nouns ... 


... 

134 

„ , Predicative use of 

* . . 

. . . 

145 

Adverbs 

> ■ • 

••• 

Oh. XII 

„ of Degree 

... 

... 

328 

„ of Manner 

... 

.«« 

327, 324 

„ of Place and Direction 

«•* 

... 

325, 324 

„ of Time 


... 

326, 324 

,, , Miscellaneous 



329 

„ (in comparison) 


»»• 

162 

Three classes ... 

... 


324 

Adverbs and Postpositions 

... 

... 

323 

Pronominal 

... 

*•• 

324 

Adverbial Participle 

••• 

••• 

198, 328 

„ Phrases 

... 

••• 

330 

Adversative Conjunctions ... 

••• 

1 ...! 

334 

Agentive Case 

... 

... 

37 

AgglomerativeS 

... 

Ilf 

350 

Agreement of Nominative and Verb 


• M 

142,143 
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Agreement of Accusative and Verb. ... , ; vov:; 144 

„ Adjective or Participle and: Accusative / 145 

Alliteration ... ' *... : r , 

Alliterative Compound Verbs 


Alphabet • •• d • 

Alphabets other than Nagari 
Alternative Conjunctions 
Anun&sik ... 

4nusv&r 
Apabranshas 
Article, substitutes for 
Aspirated letters 
Avadhi 

Auxiliary Verb, omission of 

Baniouti 
Braj-Bhasha 
Brajbilas 

Caesura 

Cardinal Numbers 
Cases, General scheme of 
Cases of Nouns 
Case-endings 
Case-endings : how written 
Case signs repeated to give distributive force 
,, with more than one Noun ... 
Causal Verbs 

,, „ : Cases governed by* 

„ „ : Formation of y . 

h » : Form and Meanings 

,, „ : Suggested schedule form 

Causal Compound Verbs ... J , 
Century ... 

Cerebrals 
32 


, 375 
290 
5—7; 
20 
335 
10, 4, 11 
10, 4, 11 
1,2 
34 
12 
2,377 
. .300 


*271 — 


20 

Ch. XVIII, 2, 377 
•• 386 

373 

... 344, 345 
... Ch. IV 
... 93^ 133 

46 

47 
146c. 

146 

278, 28,209,269 
273 

... 274—278 
271 

... 272 

••• 291 

••• 353 

... 11, 13, 14 
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Changes of letters 

... 

• •• 

24 

Characteristic letters : Pronouns 

... 

182 

„ >, : Pronominal Adjectives 

191 

Chaupai 

• •• 

... 

384 

Christian Era 

Ml 

... 

357 

Classification of letters. 

Chart. 


14 

Classification of Verbs. 

According to form 

210 

*♦ >9 If 

According to 

meaning 

and 


usage 


209 

Close Compound Verbs 

... 

.... 

281- 289. 300 

Closed consonants 

... 

... 

16 

Coinage 

... 


361 

Collectives 

. . . 


. 349,350 

Common Nouns ... 

.M 

... 

49 

Comparison of Adjectives ... 

. . . 

162 

Comparison : Ablative Case... 

... 

... 107 1 , 162 

Completives (Verbs) 

Ml 


295 

Compound consonants 

• •• 

... 

... 19, 20, 4 

Compound Nouns 

Ml 


134- 140, 80 

Compound Pronouns 

... 


190 

Compound Verbs 

... 


281-306, 209 

Compounded Nouns (and Adjectives) 


.. 316—321 

Concessive Conjunctions 

... 


337 

Conjugation of Verbs, Classification of 


... 209—210 

Conjunct letters 

... 


19 

„ „ , List of principal 


20 

Conjunctions 

... 


... Ch. XIV 

„ : Cumulative 

... 


333 

„ : Adversative 

... 


334 

„ : Alternative 

... 


335 

„ : Hypothetical ... 


336 

„ : Concessive 


... 

337 

„ : Explanative 

• • • 

. .. 

... 338 

: Dependent 

III 

... 

339 
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Conjunctive Participles 

... 227- 

-230, 196; 216 

„ ... , 4 Forms of 


... 227 

' . ,, — „ i Idiomatic uses of 

... 228—230 

; n H - * In Adverbial Phrases 

... 330 . 

Consonants-. 

... 

7 

* < Pronunciation of i 


... 11-13 

i .* t „ Closed ... 1 ... « rc>» J ■* 

«;• 

16 

' •; ,, Compound 

... 

19 

Contingent Future 

... 232 

-237, 196, 216 

l4 z Conditional : f :i. 

... , 

233 

„ „ : Equal to Absolute Future 

,237 

; ft : Interrogative 

‘ J.*. 

236 

„ : Optative 

... 

235 

tt „ : Possibility 

... 

234 

,, „ : Use of, for Absolute Future ... 1 232 

Uses of 

... 

232 

Contingent Imperfect. 

• • « 

... 261,196 

Contingent Perfect 

Ml 

... 262 j 196 

Continuatives (Compound Verbs) 

• • • . 

299,298,301 

Correlative Pronoun 


185 

Correlative # Relative 


147 

Cumulative Conjunctions 


333 

Dative Case 

...102- 

105. 35, 39, 297 

Dative and Accusative 


... 39, 97, 98 

Dative of Possession 


104 

,, Purpose 

• • ft 

105 

„ Recipient 


103 

Day m« hi 


353 

Days of the Week and Month 

• M 

... 354,356 

Declension of Verbs 


Ch. X 

it of Nouns 


... 83-89 

„ of „ Paradigm 


94 

Demonstrative Pronouns 

Ml 

... 178^175 
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Dfentals : — ... 

# 9 

■ i 11, 13 

Bento-labials ... . r 


14 

Dependent Conjunctions ... 

... 

339 

Befcideratives (Compound Verbs) 

! ••• 

... 220, 302 

Dialects in Poetry 

• » # 

377 

Diminutive Compounded Nouns 


: ... 316, 321 

Direct and Indirect Narration 

• • • 

148 

Disjunctions ... ... 

• l» 

... 332 

Division,. 

• •• 

... 362 

Divisions of Hindi Grammar 


... Ch. Ill 

„ -Time 

• . . 

... 353-357 

* „ Verses and Lines in Poetry 

378 

Division of Words and Nouns 

... 

48b 

Doha . , ... ... 

*.» . 

382 

Double Accusative 


98 

Early Morning ... 

• •• • 

- ... 353 

Eastern Hindi ... 

• • • 

37.7 

Emotions (in Prosody) 

. ... 

-■ ■ 365 

Eras and Epochs 

... 

357 

Eviening ... 

• . . 

353 

Explanative Conjunctions 

... 

v.. 338 

Eeminjne Nouns 

* t . 

... ,66ff, 

figures of Speech 

... 

: - 367 

jFooit (in Prosody) 

• M 

... 374 

Form of Letters 

• • • 

4 

Fractions 

FrequentatTves (Compound Verbs) 

••• 

... ' 3 52 

• • • 

'298 

Friturq,; Absolute 

•* *•«( 

238— 242, 216, ,196 

" "i,'* ' : Contingent 

••• 

232-2?7, 216, i9,6 

Sender of Nouns 

.... 

... 51 — 81 

W, Masculine 

... 

. m, ... 54-6,5 
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Qbnder, Feminine 


66rr70 

f » 

II 

Special 

*-v. 

77^81 

f) 

of Verbs 

• •• 

212 

. , *f 

indicated by different words 

• •• 

79 

•' ' i , _• 

M 

of Compound Nouns 

... 


tf 

of Urdu Nouns 

• • • 

" ' ! 81 

Genitive Case 

. . . ••• • . . 

... 

35, 41 

genitive Case of Nouns 

... 

108-128 

tt 

»* 

: where more than one word involved 

125 

tt 

tt 

: Intensive ... 

.... 

119 

it 

tt 

: for Accusative 

... 

'"/lM 

tt 

tt 

of Material 

... 

1x4 

r lt 

it 

„ Office 

* . . 

113 

it 

tt 

„ Possession 

• •• 

ill 

■ • •»* 

tt 

„ Price & Quantity 

... 

ill 

it 

tt 

„ Relationship 

• •• 

m 

-M 

n 

„ Residence 


117 

»» 

»» 

„ Time 

• •• 

116 

-»» 

tt 

, Omission of related word 


121 


tt 

: Separation of related words 


120 

* - H ' 

’ tt . , .. 

^Special use of, with words repeated; 

152 

Tt, j 

. . it ' .!’ 

Yarious uses of ... ' 

••• 

. lift 

tt 

tt 

, to indicate strong negative 

i ••• 

,126 

tt 

tt 

, with Infinitive as Noun 


123 

tt 

tt' 

, with Postpositions .... 

1 ••• 

127 

> : W ' 

tt 

unchanged in certain sentences 

... 

109 

ft 

tt ■ 

use of for fT or ^ ; 

, ... 

,122 

Gerund 


••• ••• ««• 

218 

, 298, 302 

Giridhiar 

••• ••• ' - * . . 


381 

God, Pronouns to be used for 

• •• 

171 

Grammarians, Indian ... ... 


31b 

Grammatical Terms ; ^ 

. ... Appendix 


Grierson, Sir George A. ... ...1, 2, 213, 218, 226 (6) 

Gutturals ;« .... ... 11*14 
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Guttnro-labiala ... 

'v.. 


Gutturo-palatals ... 

1 J •• 

••• • 

14 

*•*» .. v *W ' 

m 

* • • 

4, 16 

High Hindi 

... ... 

2 

Hindi 


1 

Hindi Alphabet 


, Oh. II 

Hindi Language ... 

... ... 

Ch. I 

Hindi bhasha ki utpatti 

... 

a 

Hindi, Modern 

|M ... 

a 

Hindi Prose & Verse 

... ,,, 

364 

Hindustani 

... , ^ 

1 

Honorific Pronoun 

.. • ••• 

176,177 

Hour 

... .... 

353 

Hypothetical Conjunctions 

•V* - <• • • • 

1 1 r 

336 

Imperative 

1 • * t» « 

... -'T - 243, 

, 196, 216 

„ : only 2nd person 


< 198 

„ : Respectful forms of 

' . . . 

243 

» : sometimes supplied by the Infinitive ... 

221,243 

Imperfect Participle 

... 225,196,216,222 

,» „ : Absolute 

... ... 

225 

n ^ agreeing with Subject 

,, „ as equivalent for Noun or Infini- 

225 

tive 

... 

225 (5) 

tt Compounded with other Verbs ... 

225 (6) 

tt >* with 

... 

225 (4) 

Impersonal Verb 

... ... 

268, 20£ 

Inceptives (Compound Verbs) 

tt* 

296, 220“ 

Indefinite Imperfect 

245- 

-251, 196* 

,, ,, as equivalent for Present Imper- 

) 


feet ... 

24P 

ft tt tv ft 

Past Imperfect... 

• ■ a48" 
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Indefinite Imperfect as equivalent for Past Contin- 
gent Imperfect 
or Perfect 249 

„ », „ Infinitive or 

Verbal Noun ... 250 

,» „ with similar force to Contingent 

Future ... ... 246 

Indefinite Perfect ... ... 252—256, 196 

„ „ used with force of Indefinite 

Past ... ... ... 256 

„ used with the force of Present 

Perfect ••• 254 

„ „ used with the force of Contingent 

Perfect ... ... 255 

„ „ in Proverbs ... ... 256 

Indefinite Pronouns ... ... ... 188, 189 

Infinitive ... 218-221, 49, 196, 216, 296, 297, 302 


„ used as Imperative 

„ „ Noun 

„ „ Verbal Noun 

„ compounded with other Verbs... 

„ may govern an Accusative 

•with 

Inflection of Adjectives 

Inflectional changes ... ... 

Inflectional Stem 

Initial and Medial forms of Vowels 
Instant ... ... .«< 

Instrumental Case ... ... 

Instrumental and Ablative 
Instrumental Case in Adverbial Phrases 
Interjections 

Interrogative Pronoun ««• 

Ipterrogative **H 


... 221, 243 
123 

219 

220 
219 

219, 220, 221 
154 
45 
45 

. ... 17 

i. ... 4 

. 106, 35, 40 

... 106, 40 
330 

... Ch. XV 
186, 187, 182, 183, 164 
187 
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Intransitive Verbs . ... r • ... . 


, 209, 210 

„ », : Paradigm of ’SSRT 

... 

201 

( i. „ stst 

... 

203 

Irregular Plurals of Nouns ... «• ... 

< ■ 

,89b 

Irregular Verbs ... ... 

; , ( ' " ’ . } < ' ■ - ' r . r . 

... 

210 

Jagannath Prasad, Mr; 

... 

364, 3$4 

Jingling Words 

... 

140 

K&bitt , 


• ,380 

Kabitt Ramayan ... 


380 

Kaithi . .. • a,.. , * <... 


29, 30 

Kellogg, Dr. S. H. 212, 213, 226 (6), 282, 

305'' 331, 

350,' 364 

Khari boli 

... 

2, 377 

Kundaliya 

'• i . 

385 

Labials , ... ... ... 


11, 14 

Lallu-Ji Lai ... 

... 

2, 386 

Land Measure ... ... ' .^. 

< ... 

.360 

Length, Measures of . ’ 

... 

,359 

Letter & Syllable in Prosody 

... 

,370 

Lefctefrs/spe'cial forms ... 

r . . . 

7 

Linguals .. ... ... 

... 

14 

Locative Case 

... 

35, 42 

« „ >» : of Nouns ... 

J. 129-132 

V „ 9 , : for Place ... ' ... 

... 

130, 132 

f „ „ : for Mental state ... 

... 

130, 132 

! „ „ : for Time ... 

. . . 

130 

„ , Various uses of ' ... 

. . . 

130, 132 

; „ : Adverbial use ... 1 

... 

130 

„.' r : in Adverbial Phrases ... 

... 

' 330 

Lobse Compound Verbs ... « ../ 

292-- 

304, 281 

Lucky & Unlucky Letters 

'... 

376 
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MadhavaPrashad Path ak, Pundit : 

... 

. 314 

Mahabir Prashad, Pundit 

... 

2 

MahajanI ... ‘ ... 


' 29 

Masculine Nouns i.. ... 

... 

54ff 

Measures of Length ' ... < ..i 

. . . 

359 

Measures of Land ... 

... 

. 360 

Medial forms of vowels, use of 

. . . 

17 

Metaphors 

... 

367 

jVletre 

. . . 

368—370 

Metres 

... 

379 

Modified forms of consonants 

... 

19 

Month ... ... ... 

. . . 

'353 

Months, names of ... ... 

... 

355 

Moods ... ... 

... 

.212 

Multiplication 

• a. 

,362 

Multiplication Tables 

... 

362 

Jfabha Das 

... 

381 

Nasals ... ' 0 

... 

<; 11 

Negatives ... r r ... 

... 

329 

Neuter Verbs . ... 

. . . 

209 

Night ... r , ... 

... 

.353 

Nominal Compound Verbs ... 

... 

,305 

Nominative Ca$e { . 

* f u * * - 

• •• 

35 

Nominative Case of Notins 

r C 

95, 96 

„ f „ with % - 

213, 214, 95, 37 

Nominative & Verb ... ‘ ... 1 

... 

142, 143 

Nouns ... .. 

.... 

, Cb. V. 

„ , , Three-fold division of 


49 

; ,,, . f . , Four classes of 

... 

93,94 

„ , Four Declensions 

• . • 

83 

ft , Compound ... 

... 

134-S-140 

• • „ Compounded with suffix ... ! 

..316-321 
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Nonna 

gathered into a collective 

143c, 146b. 

tf 

, Verbal 

... 

99 

... 

49 

it 

Masculine, 

ending in 

t 

ttt 

54 

If 

tt 

it 

m 

... 

55 

it 

It 

tt 

* 

... 

56 

1* 

it 

t» 

vat 

... 

57 

if 

it 

>t 

vm 

... 

58 

n 

5» 



• M 

59 

ft 

It 

i» 


• • • 

60 

it 

According to meaning 



61-65 

it 

Feminine, ending in 

t 

... 

66 

t* 

it 

tt 

i 

... 

67, 68 

ft 

19 

ti 


... 

69 

it 

It 

it 



70 

ft 

It 

tt 

HI 

... 

71 

tt 

tt 

tt 

HT, HIT 

... 

72 

n 

tt 

tt 


73 

it 

tl 

tt 

*CTS[if 

... 

74 

•» 

II 

„ *ft, Stf, *TSft 

... 

75 

it 

tt 

tt 

Z 

... 

76 

Noun of 

Agency 

... 

... 231, 196, 216, 318 

»* 

„ , implying futurity 

... 

... 

231 

Noun-verbal Compound Verbs 

• tt 

281, 305, 306 

Number, of Nouns 

Ml 

... 

... 

82 

it t 

of Verbs 

• •• 



212 

Numbers, IKvisions of Time, etc. 


... 

Ch.'XVI 

Numbers, Cardinal 

• •• 

• it 

• •• 

344, 345 

»» 

Ordinal 

... 

itt 

• • • 

346 

Numerals, Idiomatic uses of 


... 

351 
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Oblique Cases and their Case signs ... ... 146 

Occupations. Compounded Nouns ... ... 316, 318 

Omission of Auxiliary Verb ... ... 80$ 

$ with srff ... ... 310 

„ related word after ... ... 121 

„ q* ... ... ... 132 

% ... ... ... 131 

£ ... ... ... 106 

Onomatopoetic Verbs ... ... ... 280 

Oratio recta and obliqua ... ... ... 148 

Order of words in a sentence ... ... 147 

Ordinal Numbers ... ... ... 346 


Padmakar ... ... ... ... 380, 381 

Pairs of Words ... ... ... ... 135 

Palatals ... ... ... ... 11, 14 

Paltu Sahib ... ... ... ... 385 

Paradigms of Verbs ... ... ... 197 — 208 

Participle in place of second Verb ... ... 308 

Participle, Predicative ... ... ... 145 

Participles ... 216, 222—226, 298, 299, 301, 302 

„ : Conjunctive ... ... 227 — 230, 196 

„ : Imperfect ... ... 225, 315, 196 

„ • Perfect ... ... 226, 315, 196 


Participles : Absolute ... . . ,. 223 

, agreeing with subject ... ... 223 

„ & Verb with different subjects ... 225 (3) 

„ ^Various uses of ... ... 224 

,, : with and without g*TT ... ... 223 

„ : used in formation of Twelve Tenses ... 244 

Parts of Speech ... ... ... 31a 


Passive Verbs ... ... ... 208,209,210,197 

Passive-Neuter Verbs ... ... 269,270,209 210 
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Pa&t Contingent Imperfect • 1 .we- :i 265,266/196 

Past Contingent Perfect ... 265,267/196 

Past Imperfect 7 ; v „y M , 259, 196 

Past Perfect. ... ... j,... l \ ... 260,196 

Patronymic Nouns ... ... ... 316,317 

Pause ... ... ... t ... 373 

Perfect Participle ... ... 226* 196, 2i6, 222 

V, : Absolute form ... ... • 226 (2) 

* V, , as equivalent for a Noun .. 226 (5) 

7„ Yf ; in agreement with Noun ' ... 226 (1) 

7i f„ it : in Compound Verbs ./. 226 (6) 

‘ f I„ , used with the force of ah * Infini- 

‘ ' • tive or Verbal Noun 226 (4) 

Permissives (Compound Verbs) ... ... 297,220 

, with use of % ... ... .... t , 214 

Person of Verbs ... ... f ... ,212 

Personal Pronouns ... ... ... 16 £-t475 

», „ : 3rd person, not found in Hindi, ; , 164 

Pincott, Mr. F. ... ... 305 

Platt’s Grammar ... ... , , i 222 

Plural in Hindi for English Singular ... ] . 91 

Plural Noun and Singular Verb ••• ... 90 

Plurals of Nouns, irregularities in formation of ... 89b 

Postpositions ... ... ... : Ch. XIII 

i? l with * ... ... . ... 127 

Potentials (Compound Verbs) ... . 294 

Prakrits ... ... ..... ... .1.2 

Prayer, Use of Pronouns in. addressing Cod ■ i.. . f 171 

Predicative use of Adjectives and Participles . . . , 145 

Prefixes . . 313b 

prefixes and Suffixes v ... , , j ; ,ph. XI & 134 

Prem-Sagar ... ... ... y. .. r ' . 386 

Prepositions ••• ••• ... ... V . 32ty 

Pres^nt Imperfect ... ... t V 196 
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Present Perfect 

... . • 

258.196 

Presumptive Imperfect * 


263,* 196- 

Presumptive Perfect 


264, 196 

Price, way of writing 


361 

Progressives (Compound Verbs) 


301 

Pronominal Adjectives 

Ml • • • 

Ch. IX 

„ „ , of Quality 

• • • 

194 

< „ „ , of Quantity or Number ... 

193. 

„ : Various 

Ml Ml 

195- 

■ ■ ■ „ , „ as Adverbs 

• •• ••• | 

194 

Pronominal Adverbs, of Place, Direction, Time, 


Manner 

«•» ... 

324 

Pronouns 

••• 

Ch. VIII. 

„ , Compound 

... ... 

190 

, , Constructive base of 

••• ... 

167 

Pronoun, Correlative 

... 

185 

Pronouns, Demonstrative ... 

... ... 

176 

Pronouns, for 3rd Personal ... 

... 

173; 

Pronoun, Honorific 

... ... 

176, 17 T 

Pronouns, Indefinite 

... ... 

188, 180 

,, , Interrogative 

... 1S2, 183 

, 186. 187 

„ , Personal, 1st and 2nd 

... ... 

165 

„ „ , Accusative and Dative 

168 

„ ,, , Additional Plural forms 

166 

„ „ , Genitive 

... , , . ... 

169. 

, r „ , Use of Sing, and Plural , ... 

170, 174 

Pronoun, Reflexive 

... 

178, 179*. 

„ , Relative 

Ml ' Ml 

182—184 

Prdnouns, Relative, Interrogative and Correlative 

,182; 

\ „ , Omission of,,. 

• ... • • - - * 

- m 

Pronunciation 


-8—16 

„ , . , of Anunfisik & Anusvfir 

Ml • ' * ••• 

10 

v, „ of consonants 

• •• ' ' 

41-13 

, „ ..•of vowels 

IM J ‘ ••• 

.8 
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Proper Nouns ... 

... .»• 

. . . 

49 

Proportionals 


... 

<147 

Prosody 



... 

... Ch. XVII 

„ Divisions of . 

... 

... 

... 364 

Punctuation 

... 

’... - 

..J i .26 

Rajniti 


. v 

... 386 

Ramayan, Ram-charit Manas 


2 

Reflexive Pronoun 

... 

'. . . ' ' 

176, 178, 179 

Relative Pronoun 

... 


182-184, 164 

Relative and Correlative, Order of, in sentence 

147 1101 

Repetition of Words 

... 

... 

... 149—152 

„ „ : Distributive force 


150 

„ : Intensive force 

. . 

151 

Repetition of Numbers 

... 

... 

351 

„ Verb 

... 


312 

Reph 

. . . 

... 

19 

Respectful forms of the Imperative 

... 

243 

Rest 

... 


373 

Rhyme 

... * ' ' 

. . . 

375 

Roman-Urdu 


... 

1 

■Sabha-bilas 



386 

Sadal Misra 

... 

. . , 

... 2 

Salutations 

... 

... 

342 

Sandhi 

til 

... 

... 21-23 

Sanskrit 

... 

... 

1,2 

Seasons 

... 

... ‘ 

355 

Shukadeva Bihari Mishra, 

Pundit 

III 

367 

Shyam Bihari Mishra, Pundit 

Ml 

367 

Singular and Plural, Special uses o£ 

at* 

... 90, 91 

Soratha 

... 

... 

... 383 

Stem of Verbs 

... 


211, 215, 196 

Styles, W. 

... 

hi 

... 366 
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Subject of Verb 

„ unexpressed 

Substantive Verb 
Subtraction 
Suffixes and Prefixes 
Suffixes 

Superlative Degree of Adjectives 
Sur Das 
Sur-Sagar 
Syllable ! ..* 

Synonymous Compound Verbs 
Syntax 

„ of the Verb 


212 

307 

... 199, 19$ 
362 

... Ch. XI 
... 314, 37 

162 
2 
2 

... 15, 4, 370 
290 

Ch. VI & 32 
... 307—312 


Tadbhavas 
Tatsamas 
Tense ' 

Tenses 

„ The twelve formed from the Participles 
„ used with the subject with % 

Time, Divisions of 
To-day, to-morrow, etc. 

Transitive Verbs 

„ : Paradigms of 

Tulsi Das 


. 3 
3 

196 

212, 215, 216 
244 
95 

... 353—357 
353 

... 209, 210 
202, 205,206, 207 
2, 380, 381 


Unin fleeted Adjectives ... ... ... 155 

Urdu ... ... ... ••• 1 

Urdu letters in Hindi 7 

Urdu Jiouns* Gender of ... ••• 31 54 
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Verb 

... 

... 

• •• 

Ch. X 

Verbs, Paradigms of 

Ml 

hi 

... 

197—208 

1. Substantive Verb 

• • • 

in 


199 

2. The Verb “ to be ” 

• •• 

... $RT * 

... 

200 

3. Intransitive ; stem ending in cons. 

Hi 

201 

4, Transitive 

• . . 

... ^STC? 

... 

202 

5. Intransitive 

... vowel 

... 5CRT 

»• • 

. 203 



mim 

.. » 

204 

6. Transitive 

... 

... 

III 

• 205 

7 . 

• M 

... ^STT 

... 

206 

8, ••• 

consonant... 

... 

207 

9. Passive Verb 

mi 

... 

... 

208 

Verbs, Parts of ... 

... 

• • • 

. . • 

216 

with which % is not used 

... 

... 

214 

„ formed from Nouns 

• • • 

... 

. . • 

279 

Verb stem 


... 

211 

, 215, 196 

Verbs, Compound 

Ml 

... 

... 

281-306 

Verbal Nouns 

... 


315, 49, 218 

Vikramaditya 

... 

. . • 

... 

357 

Viram 


... 

*.* . 

16, 19 

Visarg - 

Ml 

. . . 

. •. , 

4, 9 

Vocative Case 

• •• 

... 


35, 43 

„ of Nouns 

IM 

. . . 

... 

133 

Vowels 

Ml 

. • • 

... 

4, 6 

„ , Pronunciation of 

... 

» • • 

... 

8 

„ , Initial and medial forms 


... 

16 

Week 



... 

353 

Weights and Measures 

... 

• •• 

• *. < 

358—360 

Year 

... 


... 

353,355 
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In indexing, both as initial and medial, has been 
included with * (with exceptions). 


fen 

• • • 

'196, 209 


• • • 

331 


• • • 

326 


• • • 

10,4 

WWW 

• •• 

327 



195 


• • • 

Ch. II & 4 



331 

otr 

• • • 

336 



163 


• # • 

14 

srosr 

• •• 

325 


• • • 

327 


• • • 

316, 317 

srsaj? 

• • • 

329 

^TR5fT 


178, 179 

ST*ft 

• •• 

340 

^rrq 

• • • 

178 

Wfrt 

• •* 

351, 352, 

srqi^Rr 


35, 107 

fN 


345 


... 

259, 196 

srfn 

... 

328 


265, 266, 


• • • 

328 



1 QA 

srosn 


335 

wr 


iyO 

324 


• • • 

129-132, 35 



324 


• • • 

331 



340 

*nrcr 

• • ft 

325 

wtrir 


356 


• •• 

331 

srg* 


195 

srtoto 

• • • 

327 



.340 

siferetw ^?4*rnT 

163 



333 

^T3^5T 


331 

** 


340 

W3*nfos 

ft ft ft 

10, 4 



329 

*rg*rm 

• ft • 

375 

srygrnr 


4 

*rg*n* 

• •• 

365 

siqNsr 


367 


P. 33 



5U 

wtetwSro 


HINDI 

367 

w»mror 

• • • 

14 

S5WI 

• « • 

327 

WOT 

• • • 

327 

WOT 


31-a, 33 



376 

w 


340 

twt 


340 


• • • 

340 

WOT? 

• • • 

4 

^ 325, 323, 326, 331 

W3T 

• • • 

326, 353 

wm 

... 

77 


170, 163 

wf^ 

• • • 

195 

wf^ 

... 

195 

WOT 

• • • 

352 

W«ftH 

• • • 

331 

wot 


203, 289 

<#\q 9 Honorific 

« • • 

176, 177 

as addressed to God 171 

...,useo£ 

. ... 

170 

^T, Reflexive 

... 

178, 179 

«nr<ro 

• • • 

178 

^rnrd w 

... 

178 

*mt vm 

... 

325 

wswr 

• • • 

258, 196 

*roqra 

••• 

331 

WffT 

••• 

340 


INDEX. 



?OTT 

• •• 

192, 193 


• • « 

326 


4 •• 

195 

1 *** 


324 

*OT OT? 

• • • 

324 


... 

331 

* with Pronouns 

167 


»»» 

357 

iwww* 

4 

TOHI 

... 

287 

OTOT 


192, 190 

3tW SOT 

• • • 

163 

3% 


379 

3OT 


324 

3«lH *tH 


351. 

OT?OT 

... 

331 



329 

,<*11? Oh. XI 

& 31-a, 32, 48-a, 



313-b 

3H HOT 

• • • 

324 



324 

83WW $3fl 

• • • 

316, 321 

OT? 

• •• 

325, 331 



5 


• •• 

8 
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513 



... 

34, 194 

m «?* 

■ ••• 

195 

«?* f*m 

• •• 

195 


• • • 

325 

R*W 

••• 

326 


... 

48-a 


... 

327 

<?« 

• M 

328 


... 

327 



333 



192, 194 

w 

• •• 

327 

*fr:, sfr: £r 


340 


##g 

340 

^TT 


331, 77 


• • • 

14 


• • • 

333 

(Conjunction) 333 

(Pronominal Adj.) 195 



. • . 

195 


... 

190 

¥ 

. • • 

7 


• •• 

188, 195 

«H5 


188, 195 


• • • 

14 


• •• 

14 


... 14 

329 

*** ... 324 

** W ... 324 

... 324 

... 324 

** ... 328 

**>*» in Conjfc. Partcpl. 227 
pleonastic 230 

-. 106, 35 
i *** T ... 207, 298 


in Frequenta- 
tive Verbs 298 

, in Noun-Verbal 

Compound Verbs 305 

... 316 

sajWrfipn ... 196,208,209 

f ^ 196 


... 196,222- 


%*n 

«s*f 


224, 226, 231, 
315, 316, 318 
. 196,208,209 
95, 96, 35 


** 97 - 10 1 , 35 

s&rem fw«rr ... 196, 209 

?>*»« i9g 

222-224, 

. . ' 226, 315, 196 

****** rnr 196; 209 

- 326 
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INDEX. 


swror 

• •• 

342 


192, 194 


••• 

380 


.323 

*5 f 

. • •# 

324 

*> 

97, 102, 39 


• •• 

324 

omitted ... 

102 


• •• 

324 

with Accus., j 

and 



108 

omission of 

97, 213 

gpT, not changed to $ 

109 


34, 182, 188 

m $ > special use of 

152 


190 

mm 

... Ch. IV,48-a 

• * • • ••• 

188 

mm 

• • • 

331 

as>f $r =*r* 

190 

m<& 

• • • 

196, 212 


349 

fipqiftrctau 

322, 


182, 186 



824, 326 

WT .. 

187 

^icwwtot 

• • • 

364 

TOT TOT 

335 

ft 

148, 335, 338 

u> 

n 

324 

ft?HT 

• •• 

192, 193 


324 

ftg 

• • • 

334 

Mtfft 

338 

ft*** 

• •• 

324 

tfhaor 

329 

w% 

• •• 

189, 328 

fo*TT Ch. X & 31-a, 33, 212 


• • • 

385 

ftrcrofcr^ $gji 

222-225, 

fKWSW 

• • • 

315 


196, 315 

W*** 

222-226, 49 

ft*n&P $3TT 218-221, 49, 196 



314, 315 

ft*rrare$ fc?T ... 

7 315 

#, in Conjt. Partcpl. 

227 

faqiftsNqf Ch. XII & 31-a, 33 

$, for Wor^t 

122 



% with Postpositions 

127 

^ • •• 

7 

$ft* 

• •• 

39, 105 

_A X- ft 

2, 377 

£arar. 

— 

328 

... 

331 

$ , 

••• 

193 

• •• 

331 




HltfDI 

I1TDEX. 


toil 

^Nn or 

210 

219, 220,’ 221, 303 

§TCT 

: 77 

■sit 

• •• 

304 

stair 

210 

sn|.'..'...srit 

000 

304, 335 



■91$ #i*ft 


337 

1 • • • 

' 7 


000 

88 

IT*#, for plural ... 

92 

l^r 


295, 060 

?WJ, in Prosody 

374 



346 

*rr§r 

349 

4h*rr, 4tan$ 


'-352 


364 

^funf 

... 

384 

e » • 00 ? 

.349 

■tisr 

... 

349 

ftr% 

331 




gsrares 

33, 153 


368-370, 378 

... 

316, 320 

«5*^swra>c 

-0 00 

'364 

5*at 

i 347 



340 

g*tr ... 

347 


" • • • 

340 

3? r . ... 

r 370 

f*" 

• • 1 

210 

STfST SWT 

;- 305 



i i ' 

i- 


sr 

• • • 

'7 


353 

sror 

• • • 

327 

wr 

353 

m*l f for plural ... 

92 


14 

5Rta 

.(« 

214 

r ' - 


5HT 

• « • 

•• 324 

w ... 

■ ' 91 

sr*r m* 

• •• 

<324 


: 4 


... 

341, 342 

• 372, 

373, 378 


• • • 

327 

sfSRT . ... 

201 

sntf 


324 

^1 WIT''' **“... 

/ 349 

• - ** 


324 

^•fw ->.. 

91 

«fT *T a*f ’ 

• •• 

324 

Slt**IT ' . . . 

219,302 

3l*f 9lff 

• •• 

324 



518 
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INDEX. 



*mr 

• •• 

225 (6) 

it* 

• • • 

327 

«?feara« *5TT 

• • • 

49 

3W» 


327 

5n*T 

204, 284,301 






^5TT 

• • • 

285 

Neuter Verbs 

269 

t? 

, - .... 

352, 345 


225 (6) 

$*?r 

• • • 

.347 

feet Partcpl- 


tr?r 

... 

347 

faRRT 

192, 

193, 328 

1 

■ ... 

5 

few* 

'«.« 

324 




few 

* • « t 

329 

atsrr 

• • • 

310 

ferer aw 


324 

? 


5 

3ft 

• • • 

340 




3ftlT 


210 


... 

331 

*ft ft 

, *•« 

340 

TOR 


3 

# : 

Ml 

193 

a«n 

• • • 

327 

tar 

• •• 

192, 194 

a%a 


314, 316-321 

sNl 

• . • 

327 

afwa 

• •• 

3 

tr 


182-185 

ar? 

••• 

331 

tigp^f 


190 

aa 

— 

324 

n> %rt 

Ml 

190 

aa aa 

IM 

324 

mt, Conjunction 

336, 184 

a*ftf 

... 

353 

jft 3ft 

Ml 

337 

a^ 

... 

331 


• •• 

349 

a^ftma 

... 

342 

*£ 

• •• 

324 

aft 

Ml 

324 

s4f 

• •• 

324 

aft ait 

... 

324 

5*f 3*f 

*•• 

324 

areiw 

... 

14 




feaar 

... 

192, 193 

TO 

• •• 

327 

fefe 

... 

353 

toto 

... 

327 

few* 

... 

324 



HINDI INDEX. 


619 


?fl* die 

• •• 

351 

«Nr 

*«• 

4, 370 

3*, giw 

• • • 

375 


• •• 

325 

3* 

165, 170, 171 


< ... 

194 

m 

• • • 

168 

$*»*n 

• ... 

202 


... 

166 

$HT 

206, 210, 283, 297 


... 

327 

$*l, with 

Per- 


8** 

... 

331 

missives uses % 

214 

use of 

• • • 

170, 171 



77 



192, 194 


• •• 

351 

h 

• •• 

329, 339 

%f?T ***T 

^ • • 

348 

J&hkXI 

<TWt 

• «• 

334, 337 

tffT 

. * • 

382 

mm 

• • • 

305 

tM 

... 

341 

$1 

• • • 

324 


... 

331 

oW ?3f 

... 

324 

QpW* 

... 

48-a 


• « • 

341 


• • • 

14 

m 

• • « 

198, 199 



327 




*wr 

• • • 

341 


• •• 

14 

mg 

... 

196 

ym 

• • • 

14 

! f**, f*WR 

• •• 

341 


... 

305 


Ml 

327 

< 

• •• 

349 

$WT 

... 

210 

afihi* 

... 

331 

wf*ru* 

'. •• 

48-b 

qtf* 

« •• 

91 




^v^- 

*• M 

325 

* 

... 

329 


... 

9! 

* * 

... 

335 

%n$$*T 

... 

306 

**ft* 

... 

331 


• •• 

205 


... 

331 

fit* 

' «•• 

353 

*$** f¥*i 

«►•■* 

48-a 



620 
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342 


329 

^ dr 

329, 335 


331 

*rw 

160 

«rw* 

156, 160 


160 

focz 

325, 331 

» • • 

289 

for 

180 

l^ra? «nhrm 

163 

for, fo?r 

326 

ftv* 

'326 


328 

^tT 

331 

fo^cT? 

327 

ft*** 

48-b 


328 

ft*wsr ... 

328 

*forra t 

173-175, 

163 

fo*» 

,331 


329 

^ 325, 323, 331 

* 37, 95, 144, 202, 213, 

. 

297 

% } with Permissive 


Verbs ... 

% f hse uncertain with 

214 

certain Verbs 

214 



< - • • • 

351 

q^ 

• • • 

353, 356 


% • • 

286, 306 


• •• 

48-a, 378 

qsr 

• • # 

364 

q* 

42, 132, 147 18), 
331, 334 

q*. omission of 

132 

q* 3 

• •• 

132 

q**g 

, 

334 

q**m 

• • • 

326 

q^rarr 

• • • 

181 

qffcrnucn^ 

• • • 

Ch. IX 

qftwroRra* fonfcsfoir 328, 

322 


• • • 

331 

iqfof 

• • • 

331 

<T?^TN 

• • • 

326 


• • • 

353 


• •• 

326, 331 

qri 

• • • 

26 

TT^T 

• • • 

352 

<rt^r 

4 • • 

353 

<r«f 


378 

inn 

• • • 

297 

qitfT, without %, with 

Acquisitive Verbs 

214, 297 

'if'* NIN 

,••• 

351 



HINDI 


<nr 

• • • 

325 

7T5FT 

• •• 

305 


• • • 

342 


• •• 

325, 331 

ffrrar 


368-370 


325, 326, 331 

«frn 

• •• 

210 

g*w 

• • • 

333 

SWT 

• • • 

89-b 

g^rcrerc* *t$wt 

163-172 

S%‘n 


48-a 

gwr 


77 

S.3I W*TT 

• • • 

305 

Sjr*mwfl 

• • • 

356 

TO* 

• • • 

260, 196 

S^tgtg^^pr 

• . • 

265, 267 

*& 


196 

• • • 

331 


• • • 

331 

Gm 

227-230, 196 

<r«? or 

• • • 

353 

^rm 

••• 

89-b 

tin, 

• •• 

352, 345 

$TST 

• • • 

352 

IT% 

• • • 

331 


• • ■ 

331 


• •• 

33 

U5W 314, 31*a, 32, 37, 48-a 

««&« 

• •• 

195 


INDEX, 

n«m g^r 


521 

163 

sraw 

• •• 

14 

irewsra; s&mr 

186, 163 

sreire 

• • • 

379 

SOTJ 

• •• 

91 

Htq: 

• • • 

329 

srr*r: ^ 

• •• 

329 

fern 

• •• 

271-278, 


• • • 

196, 209 
4 

q> 

• • • 

7 


... 

357 

ft* 

• •• 

326, 333 


... 

333 

9 ( see «r ) 

VR 

• • • 

358 


• •• 

341 


• • • 

196 


... 

91 

vrr^ 

• • • 

365 

fmx 

• • • 

209, 268 

196 

vrrq^T^ 324, 327, 

WWW &STT 

• •• 

322 
49, 315, 

wwn«? fw 

209 

316, 319 
,268196 



522 


HINDI : 

INDEX. 




... 

333 

* 

... 

165 


• •• 

325, 331 






91 

*1% 

... 

373 

(*rer) 

•• 

196 

TOT 

•• 

327 


• • • 

214 

TOW 

• • • 

327 


* «• 

367 


• •• 

336 

$HR 

... 

91 

toR 

• •• 

337 




TO, 

173, 34, 164, 182 


... 

334 

Idiomatic 


mr 

... 

243, 329 

nse of 


175 

*r»ro S^r 

... 

163 

TO? 

... 

324 

jttoi^ 

... 

327 

TO? TO? 

... 

324 

flfTJTT^r 

... 

14 

W 

... 

335 

w^Nrr 

... 

353 

W & 

... 

335 

*ro 


329 


• • . 

329 

jtist 

... 

4, 15, 371 

«* 

... 

324 

HTfilV 6{TO 

369, 372, 381 

*! 

. • it 

324 

httot 

• • • 

97-e, 273 


... 

48-b 


• •• 

331 

*?TW 

... 

331 

JTO 

• •• 

353 


... 

48-b 

gwiftro 

• •• 

331 




*£* 

• « • 

196 

Special forms 

19. 18 


# • • 

14 

TOT TOW 

... 

305 

It 129*131, 42, 147 (8 , 

TOIW 

... 

289 



162 

?TOTT 

’ ... 

31-a, 32 

3 , omission of 


131 

W 


366, 365 

it, in Adverbial 


TOW 

225 (6), 299, 300 

phrases 

... 

330 


... 

331 

#* 


130 (6), 307 

TWIT 

• •• 

89-b 
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340, 342 

, e\f\ 

nsretra 

, ••• 

386 


, ••• 

48 -b 


• • • 

161 


• •• 

340 

** 

. '. ••• 

19 

for 

••• 

210 

5f*l 

• « • 

331 

SPrPTf 

... 

296 


• • • 

331 


... 

331 

*1 

• • • 

370 

amt 

• • • 

214 

fifa 

• • • 

48-a 

fiHi or fir; 

... 

331 

l*nt 

• •• 

92 

£fin 


334 

^3TTHT 

• •• 

214 

#«n 

Ml 

210, 283 

df 

• • * 

331 

*N 

• • • 

92, 170 

9 " 

• •• 

333 

999T 


214 

9§* 

Ml 

331 

Wt 

• •• 

48-a 

tot 

• • • 

353 

*P 

• •• 

328 

IfW 


230, 162 



331 


342" 

TOT TO*. 9?* 
% 9 

... 334 

95RI 

353- 

9?t9* 

331 

«* 

4 

9 ^ 

4, 370* 

9?*tt 

O 

CO 

• 

• 

towbtt 

4r 


31-a, 32‘ 

9^tf9 

369, 372, 380* 


48-b 

9fifc mfro 

369, 372- 

9$m9 (*5ra) 

196 

9fi* 

334 

99 

341 


89 

9¥ 

173, 34, 164, 132 

?lf f Idiomatic use of 175- 

nt, vtf 

324 

*1* 

195, 326 

9f^ 

195 

*s* T 

326 


... 48-a 


335 

9Tt£ 

325 

srrwfirarc 

31-a, 32 

9W^f T99T 

Ch. VI & 31-a, 


m 





HINDI Il*SS:£iI 




• •• 

331 


Ml 

' 33i 


Ml 

325 

rfts »*• 

Ml 

349 


• •• 

325 

f»4T 

• • • 

327 

mt «n?, 

.Ml 

326 

i 

Ml 

331 

*?3T 

Ml 

91 


• • • 

327 

*ran 

« • • 

231, 318, 55 


Ml 

328 

m*?r 

Ml 

331 

§5*1 

« . • 

288 


• • • 

331 

Iht 

... 

192, 194 

grf, mf wrf 

... 

340 

ta 

• •• 

327 

v 

*UTI '• 

• • » 

325, 331 


• •• 

324 

fasemf^ 

• • a 

357 

#r*rr 


210 

fafo 

... 

196, 243 

%«RT 

• •• 

2li 

fa*5 . 

Ml 

\ 4 

t 


• •• 

49 

fto, fir*n 


331 

s«hr*r 

• • • 

4 

fai^tn 

• • • 

/ 331 

s«rf^nnrO (nr?) 

• •• 

365 

fanfa 

Ml 

37, 48-a, 331 

ssm* 

... 

31-a 

fawsra *r«re 

.M 

Ch. XIV & 

sgiqfai 

M. 

31-a, 32 

fawsr 

Ml 

31-a, 33 

365 

** 

• •• 

1 48-a 

faiw 

' * •• 

4, 16 

^fanr* 

... 

31-a, 32 

fas* 

• •• 

331 


• •• 

357 

329 

fojtw Ob. VII & 31-a, 33. 

sirs* 

Ml 

' j 


153 

*tef 

• • • 

327 

faww 

• • • 

373 


• •• 

,376 

faw 

' • • • 

331 




km 

• •• 

4 

a 

Ml 

331 

fawrififrw *rwrn Cb xv 


• •• 

294 

».>■'. •■'' • '- • 


& 31-a, 33 

astofam 

• •• 

196, 299 

tffat 

Ml 

360, 89-b 

nssr 


’ 195 
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••• 

379 


• •• 

331 


• •* 

327 


M . 

327 

a&rewep ^nfaro 

365 

173-175, 

163 

$SJT Ch. V & 31-a, 33, 48-a 

«rTT 

• •* 

349 

4J8J 

• •• 

327 

SR[T 

• •• 

326 

*TC[T 

• • • 

326 



353 


• •• 

331 


• • • 

326 


• t • 

357 


• • • 

331 


• • • 

264, 196 

*rf^WI 3&TH 

... 

263, 196 


• • • 

21-^3 

$3*5 WOT 

• •• 

4 

fifcjT 

281-306, 209, 
196 

$£rr 

• •• 

4 

9tfbaHP ««W 

• • • 

Ch. XIV & 

31-a, 33 
214 

HD«<n 

M» 

furor 

• •• 

195 

fawn* 

• • • 

91 


INDEX. 

525- 

*WT*r 

331 

swra 

134-140- 

48-a &fe 


331 


331 


195 


102-105, 35 

s«i?r 

35T 


108-128, 35 

aw* sptt^ ••• 

41, 110 

aw**rwj> fra'am 182-185,163, 

aw**hspB stsjt* 

Ch. XIII 

& 31-a, 33 


Oh. XIII 


133, 35 

a«TT«r 

232-237, 196 

«WT15*r »$-r ... 

262,196 

awn*a gfonr ... 

261 r 196 

ftflar 

156, 159 

f»$* 

325 

asm* 

Ch- VIII 
& 31-a, 33 

fram 

342 

fr* 

195,162 

««r 

190 

fiw # a* 

■< - ,195 

fW $1$ 

120 

a* d 

162 
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.526 


Hflff ... 352, 345 

«Tf» ... 327 

«?«rr ... 327 

H f rem shstt ... 305 

... 331 

... 327 

HI, $ 156, 157, 158, 186 

HWS ... 327 

Hl4 ... 352, 345 

... 331 

HISPWSRF ... Ch. IX 
HW% ... 331 

Hmr«r viftarn ... 238-242, 

196 

»JH 252-256, 196 

HIUTO t&TIH ... 257, 196 

H1*5% ... 331 

•HUT ... 195 

HTlfal ... 329 

.. 48*b 

HW ... 353 

Hfa ... 91 

••• 210 

•lfan$$*n ... 306 

... 379 

4 40, 106, 107, 162 

4, in Adverbial 

phrases ... 330 




327 



358 



349 

$i 


185 

^i?rr 

• •• 

210 


... 

383 



88-b, 89 



48-a 


• • • 

365 


322, 
324, 325 

??iv 

... 

4 


... 

342 


... 

305 
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